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manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


Economic activity reached a seasonal low in March and began to increase 
slowly, without much effect on total employment as yet. Increases occurred 
m agricultural areas particularly in Quebec. Construction activity showed 
an encouraging upturn in most regions, and rehiring was under way in a 
number of manufacturing industries. A sharp decline in pulp cutting employ- 
ment, however, prevented total employment from rising and this, combined 
with a marked increase in the labour force, led to increasing wnemployment. 


The labour force survey for March indicated a renewal of labour force 
growth. In previous months the labour force had shown little growth although 
the effect of the heavy immigration of last year was still evident; in the 
first quarter of 1958 the labour force was 3.3 per cent higher than a year 
earlier, compared with a long-term average increase of 1.9 per cent. 


The downward trend of employment was halted during March, mainly 
because of a rise in farm labour requirements, notably in the processing of 
maple syrup in Quebec. There was a noticeable upturn in manufacturing and 
construction in many parts of the country. A continued upward trend in 
new housebuilding accounted for much of the hiring. In addition, however, 
there was an increase in engineering work in many parts of the country. 


Unemployment, as measured by the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work, rose to 10 per cent of the labour force during March. The 
previous high was 7.4 per cent in 1955. Weekly totals of registrations at 
the National Employment Service indicated that the seasonal decreases 
in unemployment got under way at mid-month, about the same time as 
last year. The rate of decline, however, was considerably smaller than last 
March. 


Regional differences in the seasonal downturn of unemployment followed 
the usual pattern. In Quebec, where pulpwood logging is most heavily concen- 
trated, unemployment continued to rise until the end of March. In Ontario, 
on the other hand, unemployment declined during the month as a result of 
rehiring in manufacturing and construction, and in British Columbia it has 
been falling slowly since February. 


A Monthly’ Labour Gazette Feature 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
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In the past year, unemployment has 
been more marked among skilled than 
unskilled workers. Construction trades- 
men have accounted for most of the 
increase from a year ago among skilled 
workers. In addition, there has been a 
notable rise in the availability of skills 
that were in short supply for a number of 
years. Some 6,800 welders, for example, 
were registered with the NES at the end 
of March, compared with 2,600 a year 
earlier, and the number of machinists, 
toolmakers, die setters and _ other 
machine shop workers had risen from 
3,500 to 8,800. 

Employment conditions in forestry 
have shown little improvement this 
spring. Employment was 50 per cent 
lower than a year earlier in February 
and seasonal layoffs in March were 
reported to be fairly large. The weakened 


demand for pulp and paper products has 
been largely responsible for the recent 
employment decline in this industry. On 
the west coast, logging employment 
increased moderately as a result of a 
fairly sharp rise in lumber production. 


In the more industrialized parts of the country the iron and steel products 
industries, which underwent the greatest decline in the past year, showed 
signs of recovery. No significant change was evident during March in the 
transportation equipment group. Motor vehicle production was slightly higher 
in March than in the previous month, but 24 per cent lower than a year earlier. 
Recent weeks have brought about a moderate increase in the production of 
iron and steel products reflecting, in part, an increased demand for structural 
steel and steel pipe. This may mark the end of a decline that has lasted for 
about a year. The developments in this industry group are outlined in the 
following section. 


Aes I aN By EMA ol ed 


Employment in Iron and Steel (') 


The third round of post-war production and employment expansion in 
iron and steel manufacturing began at the beginning of 1955 and lasted until 
April 1957. During this period steel requirements increased sharply as the 
commodity-producing industries were expanding production facilities to meet 
the increase in world demand for products of Canada’s resource-based indus- 
fries. This in turn generated new demands on the fuel, power, transportation 
and communication industries. The direct and indirect effects of this rise 
in capital spending were a major source of strength to the iron and steel 
industry. Steel companies embarked on major expansion programs so that 


1 This industrial classification includes ten manufacturing industries, the largest of which are agricul- 
tural implements, fabricated and structural steel, machinery, heating and cooking appliances and primary 
iron and steel. 
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PATTERN OF EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCTION AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
ND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Index 1949= 100 
125 


EMPLOYMENT 
(seasonally adjusted) 


PRODUCTION 


UNFILLED ORDERS 


January 1953 to July 1956 July 1956 to December 1957 


total employment in the industry, seasonally adjusted, rose by 21 per cent 
from January 1955 to April 1957. The gain would have been even greater 
except for a marked decline in agricultural implement manufacturing. 


Increased capital spending on resource industries had a two-pronged 
effect on employment in iron and steel manufacturing. Firms producing 
primary steel products underwent an early rise in activity during this period 
of expansion. The finished goods industries responded to the increase in demand 
more slowly, however, owing to a shortage of primary materials during the 
early stages of the expansion period. This part of the industry showed a 
marked improvement by April 1956, however, particularly in firms producing 
machinery and equipment, and plate, structural and fabricated steel. From 
the low point at the beginning of 1955 to the April 1957 peak, employment in 
fabricated and structural steel showed a spectacular rise of 46 per cent. Primary 
iron and steel and machinery and equipment recorded gains of 40 per cent 
and 23 per cent, respectively, during the same period. 


While resource development was a central factor influencing production 
and employment expansion in the iron and steel industry during 1955 and 
1956, additional impetus was provided by increasing sales of durable consumer 
goods. Automobile production, for example, increased sharply during this 
period and was an important factor contributing to the employment expansion 
in primary iron and steel. At the same time, there was an increase in demand 
for heating and cooking appliances which in turn generated demand for other 
steel products. 


Total employment in iron and steel began declining in April 1957 as 
the domestic market softened for almost all types of steel products. The 
decline deepened as the year progressed, showing much the same trend as 
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total manufacturing. Increased productive capacity and an easing in demand 
for steel for capital investment resulted in a heavy inventory build-up in 
most sectors of the industry and caused subsequent employment declines. 
At the same time, many of the larger construction projects, which exerted 
strong pressures on demand for steel during 1955 and 1956, reached a peak 
early in 1957. Automobile production fell off sharply in the second half of 
the year. Other hard-goods industries such as heating and cooking appliances 
and washing machine manufacturing showed similar production declines, 
accounting for further slackening in steel requirements. 


Current Trends 


Since the downturn in April 1957, employment in iron and steel manufac- 
turing declined by about 9 per cent. Most of the drop occurred after August, 
though in recent months the rate of decline appears to have slowed down. 
In February, the employment index (seasonally adjusted) eased downwards 
by 0.7 per cent, the smallest decline in four months, and a considerable amount 
of rehiring was reported in primary steel and machinery plants during March. 
There was little evidence, however, of any marked rise in the iron and steel 
group as a whole. The consumer durables market remained sluggish and 
inventories of iron and steel products continued at near record levels. The 
most recent reports show a slight increase in new orders but total unfilled 
orders held by manufacturers of iron and steel products are currently at 
the lowest level in more than two years. 


As in the past three years, production and employment in the iron and 
steel industry will be influenced to a considerable extent by the level of capital 
spending. According to an investment survey conducted by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce at the beginning of the year, machinery and equip- 
ment purchases are expected to be about 10 per cent lower this year than 
last. This will tend to have a dampening effect on the level of output and 
employment in iron and steel manufacturing. Some strengthening in demand 
for steel can be expected in other sectors, however. An anticipated rise of 15 per 
cent in residential building will be a sustaining influence on production and 
employment in plants producing sheet metal, wire, nails and heating and 
cooking appliances. Some support may be expected from agricultural imple- 
ments, where sales of farm machinery have increased in recent months. 


Employment in the industry will also depend to a considerable extent on 
the future level of automobile production. So far this year output has been 
substantially lower than last year, but sales have recently shown a slight 
improvement. An early upturn in automobile production would be an impor- 
tant stabilizing influence on employment in the iron and steel industry. 
since it accounts for a significant proportion of total steel consumption. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1958) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force(a)................. March 22 5, 907, 000 +0.6 +3.3 
‘Totalpersons' with jobs.0.05.2.\5 06.0.8) 222.4 March 22 5,317, 000 +0.1 -—1.1 
At work 35 hours or more...........:-.5- March 22 4,631,000 +0.4 —3.9 
At work less than 35 hours................] March 22 519, 000 —1.7 +29.4 
With jobs but not at work................ March 22 167,000 —4.6 +8.4 
With jobs but on short time.............. March 22 66, 000 —4.4 +50.0 
With jobs but laid off full week...........]| March 22 38, 000 +5.6 +15.2 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... March 22 590, 000 +6.3 +72.0 

Persons with jobs in agriculture............. March 22 624, 000 +2.6 —7.0 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... March 22 4, 693, 000 —0.3 —0.2 

Total paid worketss..-. 4 eer freee March 22 4, 266, 000 —0.2 —0.2 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

UIAHGIOEA Ge. Some Oe AOS rs the oe Pte sete March 20 136, 000 +3.7 +42.0 

Quebeo; Fiemeresss: cee ets Gs Eee k March 20 282,200 +7.5 +42.7 

VE A TR Te ee Oh Re id ity Ake. ck Sd March 20 249, 900 +1.8 +55.1 

PRAT ee eee eam ce tre ay ss ne ae orn March 20 119, 100 +2.9 +48 .3 

IPRCLEIGY. Lah. Aad Te. UR AIaTaes oe ee, March 20 96, 500 —3.0 +54.4 

A otpl all TagiONS cassie lets a bests eos crap wie's March 20 883,700 +3.4 +47.9 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Th he, ACen eee eee a Sele Se eee or eee ee March 1 869,349 +4.2 +51.9 
Amount of benefit payments..................| February $63, 307, 658 +4.2 +64.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Feb. 1 113.6 —3.3 —4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Feb. 1 107.9 —1.1 —6.3 
migration ae ore a Fa Pe Ad kic : Year 1957 282, 164 — +71.2(c) 
Destined to the labour force.................. Year 1957 151,511 — +66.4(c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress...............0. February 744 | +13.1 — 
Number of workers involved................. February 226, 376 +7.2 _— 
Strikes and Lockouts 
IN GR OUC AS JOSS canoe ce tei ete we claora Sian March 132,325 _ +111.0(c) 
INO. Of Workers MmVOlVeds.....:snccsseccscescs March 15,196 = +14.9(c) 
INGtOn Btrilces 29s) Fete aN SIU eRe March 39 ~- —12.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries............ Feb. 1 $69.23 +4.3 +3.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... Feb. 1 $1.64 —0.8 +4.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Feb. 1 39.9 —1.0 —2.4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Feb. 1 $65.60 —1.8 +1.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)......... March 1 124.3 +0.5 +3.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100).....] Feb. 1 127.2 —2.0 —0.7 
otal labouriincome.s),.. 220s . sesle3) st $000,000) January 1, 228 —4.7 +2.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)................ February 269.8 +4.6 —4.3 
THE EY frat gE February 259.9 +4.9 —7.9 
HONTROLOSS HET CREME eee eh anes February 308.0 +2.2 —10.6 
Non-=Durables:: gy slvdeine wa acide otetd sah oe February 229.1 +7.3 —5.5 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover. 
b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. : : 
c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


EXPIRY of agreements in significantly large sections of Canadian industry 
during the first four months of 1958 has brought about a sudden increase in 
bargaining activity throughout Canada. At present, almost all of the 200,000 
workers employed on Canadian railways are under negotiation. Important 
negotiations have also begun with the leading employers in the steel and 
packinghouse industries. To date no major settlements in the current round 
of bargaining have been reported; many of the negotiations have reached the 
stage of government conciliation. 

Between February 15 and March 15, 64 agreements, each covering 1,000 
or more workers and involving a total of 274,000, were in negotiation or 
terminating. By April 15, the number had risen to 71 agreements, covering 
327,475 workers, an increase of more than 53,000. Most of these agreements 
are in the negotiation stage but an increasing number have been referred to 
conciliation. The large increase in the total number of workers involved was 
mainly due to the expiry of a few of the larger agreements during the month, 
including one covering 29,000 Bell Telephone workers in Quebec and Ontario, 
and one covering 15,000 pulp and paper workers in Newfoundland. 

The number of agreements at the bargaining stage increased from 30 
to 36 between March 15 and April 15 while the number of workers involved 
rose sharply from 69,900 to 104,900. Twenty agreements were involved in 
conciliation proceedings at April 15, an increase of eight over a month before, 
resulting in an increase from 146,450 to 166,700 in the number of workers 
involved. 

The rapid increase in bargaining activity since the beginning of the year 
is further illustrated by the fact that of the agreements opened or scheduled 
to expire in the period under review, only ten have been in negotiation for 
more than three months; 61 agreements have been opened within the last 
three months. A large proportion of the workers at present in negotiation or 
due shortly to negotiate are in the construction, rubber, pulp and paper and 
mining industries. 

Only five settlements, involving 10,575 workers, were reached between 
March 15 and April 15. The wage increases granted ranged from 3 cents 
an hour to 25 per cent. There were few important changes in either working 
conditions or fringe benefits in the settlements. The agreements signed were 
between the Montreal Fire Department and the Association of Firefighters; 
the Montreal Police Department and the Fraternité des policiers de Montreal; 
the British Columbia Electric Railway and the Office Employees Association; 
the St. Lawrence Power Project and the Allied Construction Council; and 
various dairies in the Toronto area and the International Teamsters’ Union. 

. In the steel industry, important negotiations are now taking place 
between the Steel Co. of Canada and the United Steelworkers of America at 
Hamilton, Ont., where the settlement could be a possible pace-setter in other 
negotiations. Over 7,000 workers are affected. As an alternative to obtaining 
a shorter working week in an industry working on a 24-hour, seven-day week 
basis, the steelworkers are demanding an extended leave-with-pay plan. It 
would be in addition to the normal paid vacations and provide for paid leave 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE APRIL 15, 1958 


Bargaining units of 1,000 or More Employees 
March 1, 1958 to May 31, 1958 


Agreements Workers 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period ............. 71 327,475 
Bargaining carried over from February ................ 26 174,500 
Terminating in period Mar. 1-May 31 ................ 45 152,975 

Settlements Achieved Mar. 15-Apr. 15 .................. 5 10,575 


Major Terms of Settlement (preliminary information) 
Wages and Duration 


Dany CANO LUPE CIOL ware sere eae rare tvrwtad s od.6 << stir 3 6,550 
IV OMINOUULHEION Seta oe a aos oe ee tc Baiks bavcn ses 2 4,025 
15-per-cent wage increase ............0cccceeeeeeee 1 1,150 
25-per-cent wage INCrease .......... cece eee eee eee 1 2,300 
15-19 cents an hour wage increase ................ 1 1,725 
3-5 cents an hour wage increase ..................- 1 1,200 
IN COCANIA VALAIS ok che tess oa Bete pate to 6 1 4,200 


Negotiations Continuing at April 15 .................... 57 273,100 
Areainingvtn) DrORTORS:< secek Staite siete das Ihe ewktowewln 36 104,900 
PROR(MUALIOR 111) DPOOTERS Tr g.5 batho iin last aierwmie hie aera alee 20 166,700 
A COLIC A RLOTENT) « DTOMTOSS O6 oes 5 Sted 6:08 «(these «hire B 5:88 seh 1 1,500 

Other Agreements Terminating in Period ............... 14 43,800 


on the following basis:— 4 weeks in the 5th year of service, 8 weeks in the 
10th, 12 weeks in the 15th, 16 weeks in the 20th, and 20 weeks in the 25th. 
A supplementary unemployment benefit plan is also included in the demand. 


Of the several disputes on the railways, the largest and most advanced 
negotiations involve the non-operating railway workers. This dispute went 
to conciliation earlier this year and a board headed by Mr. Justice H. F. 
Thomson has been sitting in Montreal. Hearings have now been adjourned 
but will be resumed early in May. Both the firemen’s dispute over the imple- 
mentation of the Kellock Commission report and the demands of the union 
for an 18-per-cent wage increase have taken a different course of development 
on each of the two major Canadian railways. On the Canadian Pacific Railway 
reference of the dispute over the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
to the Board of Adjustments ended in a decision that the Board would not 
rule since a similar dispute was in negotiation on the Canadian National 
Railways. On the CNR, demands have been made by the firemen’s union 
for wage increases while the company wishes to implement the findings of 
the Kellock report on May 11. A conciliation officer was appointed, and 
following his report to the Department of Labour, a conciliation board was 
established. At the same time, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen are 
in negotiation with the CPR and CNR and are demanding a 25-per-cent wage 
increase. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers are also in negotiation 
with both railways, demanding a 21-per-cent wage increase plus a premium 
rate for engine men in yard and road services who are not accompanied 
by a fireman. 
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Wage Changes 


The accompanying tables show an analysis of wage changes in collective 
agreements during 1957 from the examination of 481 agreements on file in 


the Department of Labour. Of these 429 contained provisions for wage 
changes. 


The repetition of the pattern of the past few years found almost 60 per 
cent of the workers covered by the agreements received wage increases ranging 
from 5 to 15 cents per hour. Workers outside this category tended to receive 
increases of more than 15 cents rather than less than 5. 


AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASES 
Jan. 1, 1957-Dec. 31, 1957 


One Year’s Duration or Less/Two or More Years’ Duration 
Amount in Cents per Hour — 


Asaiade Workers rea Workeis 
Fe Ral cas, Perea eee 9 2, 048 4 1,200 
Se, Se ee ee 90 77,999 31 24,744 
(50 ee RE ite 62 69, 125 66 40,463 
(51 he RTRs BR 24 14,826 44 15,870 
RY 5 Aa ee rN AN 5 3,916 30 27,719 
SRM ov uth, amelie dassd le 8 1,991 56 36,274 
Totals. nen at, Aah 198 169, 905 231 146,270 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


NUMBER OF CASES est Hd 1958 SUMBER OF WORKERS 
s 


(in ds) 
1000 7 
900 


oe cues Rene J 0 4 
Lor MA MP 3 UA SE UM ALM! 1 A 3 a 


WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
NUMBER OF CASES 9-77-1957, === 1958 NBER OF WORKERS 


60 ss : (in thousands) 


50 


pos : ie 
0 
EM ASM ea Sa ON, De dai 


regal) Saves. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT continued to decline in 
the Atlantic region during March, reach- met ae 
ing the lowest level in three years. At nae ee 
March 22, the number of persons with 
jobs was estimated at 445,000, a decrease 
of 8,000 from a month before and 
28,000 from a year earlier. Seasonal 
factors were principally responsible for 
the decline although reduced orders 
accounted for layoffs in certain parts of 
heavy manufacturing. In addition, min- 
ing employment decreased during the 
month following suspension of operations 
at the Brunswick Mining and Smelting 
Corporation, Bathurst, N.B.; approx- 
imately 175 workers were involved in 44 
the layoff. A deflated base metals market DRE ONDIF MAW: 
together with uncertain finances for con- 
struction of a smelter plant were reported to be responsible for the mine closure. 
Outdoor activities showed further slackening during the month owing to an 
early spring thaw. In Newfoundland, the spring breakup caused a particularly 
sharp employment decline in logging and resulted in large quantities of pulp- 
wood being left in the woods. Pulpwood logging was hampered in most 
other areas and sawmilling and trucking declined as usual because of traffic 
restrictions on county and provincial roads. Construction employment increased 
slightly in this region, particularly in the second half of the month. Never- 
theless, total industrial employment continued at a much lower level than 
last year. 

Weaknesses have persisted in a number of the leading industries in this 
region since the third quarter of 1957. Forestry production was sharply 
curtailed during the past winter owing to reduced markets for lumber and 
pulpwood; requirements for woods workers were from one-fifth to one-third 
lower than a year before. Similar slackening occurred in construction; in the 
last half of 1957 employment was about 10 per cent lower than in the 
corresponding period in 1956. Employment in transportation declined sharply 
in the fourth quarter owing to reduced freight shipments. By February, 
employment in transportation was about 15 per cent lower than a year before. 

In manufacturing, employment has been declining more than seasonally 
since the third quarter of 1957. By February, total manufacturing employ- 
ment was 6.6 per cent lower than a year earlier and 5.9 per cent lower 
than in February 1956. The principal weaknesses were in the forestry indus- 
tries (sawmilling, pulp and paper) and transportation equipment. Employ- 
ment has remained stable or has increased slightly in most other parts of 
manufacturing. 

In recent months there has been little evidence of improvement in 
forestry and manufacturing. The outlook is somewhat brighter for construc- 
tion, however. In fact, if present plans are carried out, construction employ- 
ment will be considerably higher this summer than last. Total planned 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1, 1958 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 

LABOUR LABOUR BALANCE SHORTAGE 
SURPLUS SURPLUS 

Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 ) 

: 

| Calgary Ottawa-Hull | 

Edmonton | 

Hamilton i 


METROPOLITAN AREAS | Montreal | 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver- 

New Westminster 
| Windsor 
Winnipeg 


Brantford Halifax 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby London 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur Victoria 
Guelph 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL Moncton 
AREAS New Glasgow 

(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) Niagara Peninsula 
per cent or more in non-agricul-| Oshawa 

tural activity) Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 


Sherbrooke 


Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 


Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown Barrie 
Chatham Brandon 
Lethbridge Moose Jaw 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | North Battleford Regina 
AS Prince Albert Saskatoon 


ARE 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40! Red Deer 
per cent or more in agriculture) | Riviere du Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 


St. Georges 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Brampton 
Beauharnois Galt 
Belleville- Goderich 
Trenton Listowel 
Bracebridge St. Thomas 
Bridgewater Stratford 
Campbellton Walkerton 
Central Vancouver Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin GROUP | Cont'd 
Dawson Creek 
DRUMHELLER <— St. Stephen 
Drummondville Sault Ste. Marie 
Edmundston Simcoe . 
Fredericton Sorel ‘ 
Gaspe Summerside 
MINOR AREAS Grand Falls Swift Current it 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) | Kamloops Trail-Nelson 
Kentville Truro 
Lachute-Ste. Therese Valleyfield 
indsay Victoriaville 
Medicine Hat Weyburn 
Montmagny Woodstock, N.B. 
Newcastle Woodstock- 
North Bay Ingersoll 
Okanagan Valley Yarmouth 
Owen Sound 
5 Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
uebec North Shore 
ou 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
ST. JEAN <— 
ee ee eee 
——The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover. 
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investment in new construction in this region for 1958 was estimated at 
$342 million, representing an increase of 15 per cent over last year. The main 
stimulus this year will come from increased institutional and government 
building programs. The full impact of this rise in construction expenditures 
will probably not be felt until the second half of the year, however, since many 
of the larger projects are still in the planning stage. This is particularly true 
of municipal and provincial works projects. Housebuilding, on the other hand, 
is expected to show substantial gains during the next few months, marking 
a continuation of the rise in the trend of recent months. Currently, activity 
in this sector of construction is supported by a substantial carry-over of 
work initiated during the latter part of 1957. 

There were no changes in area classifications during the month. All 
but one of the 21 areas were in the substantial surplus category at April 1, 
the other being in the moderate surplus category. At the same date last year, 
18 were in the substantial and three in the moderate surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Total employment showed 
very little change in this area during March. Construction showed some 
strengthening, particularly during the latter half of the month, but the gains 
of this industry were largely offset by layoffs in forestry. 


QUEBEC 


WHILE employment fell slightly more 
than seasonally in the Quebec region 
during March, the rapid rate of decline 
of the first two months of the year was | aay 

arrested. At March 22, the number of ati = 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ QUEBEC 
1956-57 1957-58 


persons with jobs in the region was } 1,650,000 
estimated at 1,466,000, some 12,000 less | 0” 
than last month and some 24,000 less 
than a year ago. Farm employment | j 650,00 Seda 
accounted for all of the year-to-year | /.~-- With Jobs ae _ 
decline. This was the second consecutive "cit 
month in which employment was lower 
than a year before. The labour force | 40 With Jobs: 
increased somewhat more than seasonally ae 
during the month and at March 22, was 
some 58,000 higher than a year earlier. 
The reduction in the number of available 
jobs, parucularly m non-farm industries, —— 
combined with the considerable increase in the iubeae force resulted in a 
sharp increase in the number of persons without jobs and seeking work. 
By March 22, this figure had risen to 221,000, an increase of 82,000 over the 
year before. The “seeking work” figure this year represented 13.1 per cent 
of the labour force, compared to 11.1 per cent a year ago. 

Employment in agriculture rose during the month as farmers and their 
families worked harvesting maple syrup. However, agricultural employment 
was still considerably lower than last year. 

Employment decreases were registered during the month in seasonal 
industries—forestry, transportation, and the services; the level of employment 
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in non-agricultural industries, however, remained above that of last year. 
Hauling of pulpwood was completed by the end of the month; activity 
in the woods was at a standstill before the start of driving operations. About 
60 per cent fewer men were working in the woods than last year: at the 
winter peak, reached more than a month earlier than usual in 1957, there 
were some 30,000 men in the woods, nearly 10,000 fewer than at the peak 
period of activity in 1956. Preliminary figures show that the total amount 
of pulpwood cut this season was down 25 per cent from last year. Lumber 
production was also lower. 

Since April 1957, employment in manufacturing has registered a non- 
seasonal decline, falling nearly 5 per cent in just under a year. All major 
industries, except transportation equipment and chemicals, declined slightly. 
Employment in the manufacture of iron and steel products, wood products 
and newsprint, though remaining lower than last year showed no appreciable 
change during the month; layoffs were of a seasonal nature only. Employment 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes and women’s clothing rose seasonally. 
Employment in these industries and in the manufacture of textiles, however, 
was still nearly 10 per cent lower than in March 1957 and 1956. 

Work was expected to begin shortly on a number of construction projects 
and a good season was envisaged. Residential construction in the first months 
of 1958 was well above 1957 and 1956 levels and largely offset the decline 
in industrial and commercial building which has been in progress since the 
latter part of 1957. While industries allied to the construction industry were 
still operating at a seasonal low, most firms expected a substantial upturn 
in April. 

Employment remained strong in the manufacture of transportation equip- 
ment although a fall in contracts awarded in the aircraft industry resulted 
in continued layoffs in Montreal. 

Only one of the 24 labour market areas in the region was reclassified 
during the month (St. Jean, minor, reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1). 
At April 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets) : 
in substantial surplus 24 (20), in moderate surplus, 0 (4). 


ONTARIO 


THE seasonal upturn in economic activ- 
ity in Ontario began during March, at 
about the same time as last year. The 
number of persons with jobs at March 
: 22 was estimated at 2,010,000, about 
2,150,000 ——— ie | 7,000 more than in the previous month 
aa | but 24,000 fewer than in the previous 
year. The month-to-month increase 
occurred entirely in the non-agricultural 
industries, whereas agricultural employ- 
ment declined slightly. The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work 
showed no appreciable change during the 
month but remained much higher than 
a year earlier. 
This past winter differed from the 
preceding one in that employment began 
to decline earlier and fell more sharply. 
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Between September 1957 and March 1958 it dropped by 5.5 per cent, com- 
pared with a decrease of 2.1 per cent during the corresponding period a year 
earlier. The more-than-seasonal decline in employment since last fall was 
caused primarily by declines in new investment projects and motor vehicle 
sales. A number of industries had already shown weaknesses in the early part 
of the year, but the impact on total employment was not apparent until 
the third quarter, when much of the effect of the extensive investment program 
of 1956 had disappeared. For 1957 as a whole, total employment decline was 
kept to moderate proportions by a marked expansion of the service and 
distribution industries. 

Construction employment fell by almost 25 per cent between September 
1957 and February 1958, whereas in the same period a year earlier the 
decline was only 15 per cent. Only non-residential construction declined, 
reflecting reduced industrial expansion; housebuilding activity began to increase 
in the third quarter of 1957 and was higher than the previous year throughout 
the winter. The net effect of these opposing movements was a level of con- 
struction employment only slightly higher than a year before. The slackening 
in construction combined with reduced exports adversely affected employment 
in forestry and in the wood products and iron and steel industries. 

Reduced demand for lumber from the construction industry, which 
coincided with a considerable decline in the export of pulp and paper products, 
was reflected in a sharp drop in forestry employment during the winter; by 
February employment in pulpwood logging had dropped by almost one-third 
from its September peak and was about 30 per cent lower than in February 
1957. 

Activity in the manufacturing industries, which employ more than half 
of Ontario’s industrial labour, declined more than seasonally during the past 
winter; total manufacturing employment at the beginning of February was 
7.2 per cent lower than a year earlier. The decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment was largely due to a drop in consumer durables. Motor vehicle produc- 
tion for example, for 1957 as a whole was 13 per cent lower than a year earlier; 
in the early months of 1958 production continued at a relatively low level. 
Since the motor vehicle industry is a large consumer of iron and steel and 
a great variety of other materials, the drop in automobile production affected 
output and employment in a number of industries throughout the region. 

The recent increase in employment was mainly due to resumed con- 
struction activity, particularly in the residential sector, as a result of which 
the iron and steel industry recalled part of its staff. The farm implements 
industry continued to operate at the increased level of the past few months but 
the motor vehicle industry showed little basic improvement during the month. 
Production of motor vehicles was slightly higher than in the previous month, 
but remained much lower than in 1957. The same applies to the industries 
producing automotive parts and accessories. Employment in forestry showed 
a slight seasonal decline. The other major industries recorded little change 
during the month. 

None of the labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month. At April 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 22 (7); in moderate surplus, 12 (24) ; 
in balance, 0 (3). 
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PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region 
rose during the month. At March 22, 
persons with jobs were estimated at 
946,000, a record for this time of year. 
Peri rans EN IS: REN SS Unemployment declined slightly during 
1,050,000 =~ the month but was also at a record level 
gps for this time of year. Seasonal factors 
were mainly responsible for this rise 
With Jobs in employment as losses in forestry, 
t mining and transportation industries 
were more than offset by gains in other 
industries. 
alps 700th During the past six months economic 
. activity has slowed down in the Prairie 
provinces but less markedly than in 
other regions. Employment continued to 
increase in the fourth quarter of 1957, 
though more moderately than in the 
earlier part of the year. It dipped below the level of the previous year at 
the beginning of 1958 but recovered in March. 

The levelling-off in industrial activity was largely the result of a down- 
turn in construction. Employment has been declining gradually in this 
industry since the middle of 1957 and by the end of the year was some 11 
per cent lower than in 1956. The main reason for this decline was the 
completion of major construction projects, such as oil and gas pipelines. 
The upturn in residential construction which occurred in the second half of 
1957 was not enough to prevent total construction employment from declining. 
However, the declining trend was reversed in the first two months of 1958. 
Residential construction continued to increase and contributed mainly to the 
improvement. Prospects for the coming year appear bright. Total planned 
investment for new construction is estimated to be 8 per cent higher in 1958 
than last year. Gas pipelines will be extended, and other major construction 
projects, such as the Moak Lake development, will be continued. 

Employment in the transportation industry showed strength during the 
third quarter of 1957 with employment about 3.5 per cent higher than in 1956. 
It declined in the fourth quarter, however, as a result of smaller grain and 
coal shipments, and continued to be lower in the first two months of 1958 
than 1957, although the gap narrowed markedly. 

Total manufacturing employment was some 2.8 per cent higher in the 
second half of 1957 than 1956, though there was a weakening towards the 
end of the year. Gains in food and beverages, printing and publishing and, 
to a lesser degree, in transportation equipment more than offset losses in 
the iron and steel and building material industries. The downward trend 
continued in the first part of 1958. Weaknesses in the manufacture of iron 
and steel and building material products and sharp decrease in aircraft and 
railway maintenance were the main contributing factors. In March manufac- 
turing employment showed seasonal gains, in part due to the pick-up in 
secondary textiles. 
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Employment in trade, finance and service industries continued rising in 
January and February. 

One of the 20 labour market areas was reclassified during the month 
from the moderate surplus to the substantial surplus category. At April 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus 16 (4) ; in moderate surplus 4 (16). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. There 
was little change in the employment situation in these areas. Seasonal gains 
in manufacturing and construction more than offset losses in other industries. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Unem- 
ployment rose markedly largely as a result of further seasonal declines in 
forestry activities. There were layoffs in iron ore and base metal mines. 
Transportation employment remained unchanged; manufacturing employment 
increased during the month as nearly all workers previously laid off by 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Co. Ltd., Fort William and the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., were recalled. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT continued to rise sea- 
sonally in the Pacific region, although 
the upturn was hampered by layoffs in 
mining and industrial disputes in the 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 


1956-57 1957-58 


electrical and construction trades. Em- | sss, Labour Force 
ployment at mid-March was 450,000, | ™ 

about 5,000 higher than in February and | “™ Lgarie aire 
4,000 higher than March 1956. At the | ! 


end of the month the seasonal decline | ». Bara 
in unemployment was well under way. | 
A number of logging camps were re- 
opened during the month but because 
of the high level of log inventories the 
recall of workers was slow and logging 
employment was still considerably lower 
than last year. During the month, how- 
ever, higher production in sawmills, 
plywood plants and pulp and paper mills 
resulted in an increase in employment. Construction activity was disrupted 
by a strike of 2,350 electricians and construction workers, which stopped work 
on a number of large projects; the total volume of construction work planned, 
however, has shown an encouraging rise in recent months. Further reduction 
in mining employment resulted from the closure of the Britannia Mine; 
some 500 employees were released during the period. 


The seasonal upturn in March marks a change from the winter months 
during which the general level of activity dropped more sharply than it has 
for several years. The rate of employment growth which was close to 5 per 
cent in 1955 and 1956, dropped to 2.4 per cent for 1957 and to less than 1 
per cent in the first quarter of 1958. 
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This reduced rate of employment expansion occurred during a period of 
very rapid growth in available manpower. The regional labour force in 1957 
was 4.7 per cent higher than in 1956, a greater increase than in any other 
region and the highest rate for the Pacific region since 1947. In March the 
labour force was 6.2 per cent greater than a year ago, almost double the 
national increase. 

Unemployment in the region showed a year-to-year increase of more 
than 50 per cent from most of 1957 and the spring of 1958. Seasonal decreases 
began in March but were retarded by industrial disputes in the construction 
industry. 

A reduced demand for lumber, plywood and newsprint was reflected in 
a steady fall in logging and lumbering employment from 1957. The decline 
was accentuated at the year’s end by a major strike in the pulp and paper 
industry which was not settled until the end of January. In March, pulp 
and paper mills were back in operation and, because of the rising level of 
housebuilding in Canada and the United States, lumber products increased 
more than seasonally. As yet, however, the upturn in logging has been 
moderate. 

Mining employment declined through 1957 and the beginning of this 
year. The main drop was in the base metal sector, where declining prices 
of copper, lead and zine forced several mines to close. At the beginning of 
February, total employment in the industry was down 11 per cent from 
a year earlier, and the closure of the Britannia Mine has since been announced. 

Declining demand for base metals, lumber and other building materials 
has had a weakening effect on manufacturing. After allowing for strikes 
and seasonal changes, employment at the first of February was down close 
to 7 per cent from the previous July. Part of the weakness was in sawmilling 
and shipbuilding although re-hiring in both of these industries was reported. 
In the manufacture of non-ferrous metal products employment rose steadily 
through most of last year, increased production at Kitimat being a major 
contributing factor. However, weakness in the world demand for aluminum 
resulted in a sizeable decline during the winter months. Declining activity in 
shipbuilding, sawmilling and non-residential construction resulted in a sharp 
employment drop in the manufacture of iron and steel products. 

As in other regions housing construction made a sharp recovery in the 
last quarter of 1957, and this trend has continued into 1958. Non-residential 
construction, on the other hand, declined steeply in the latter part of 1957 as 
a result of the completion of a number of engineering and industrial projects. 
Several new projects were begun in the first two months of this year, but total 
construction for the year as a whole is expected to be lower than last year. 

Unemployment in March was substantially higher than last year in all 
local areas. At April 1, the classification of the 10 labour market areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
9 (7); in moderate surplus, 1 (8). 
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Gordon Cushing Named 
Asst. Deputy Minister 


Gordon G. Cushing, Executive Vice 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
has been appointed an Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, effective May 1. He 
will succeed M. M. Maclean, who is to 
retire on April 30. 

Born in Calgary in 1915, Mr. Cushing 
has lived in Ottawa since November 1945, 
when he became Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. At the 
merger convention of the TLC and the 
CCL in May 1956, he was elected Executive 
Vice President of the CLC. 

Mr. Cushing has been active in the 
labour movement since 1938, when he 
helped found and became a charter member 
of Local 124, International Union of 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers, Calgary. 

Since coming to Ottawa, he has served 
on a number of federal government com- 
mittees representing Labour, including the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, the National Advisory Committee 
on Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons and 
the National Research Council. 


Gordon Chshing 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Federal, Ontario Govts. 
Sign Hospital Agreement 


The first formal Hospital Insurance 
Agreement with the federal Government 
was signed March 3 with the Government 
of Ontario. Hon. J. Waldo Monteith, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
represented the federal Government and 
Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier of Ontario, 
signed for the province. 

Under the agreement, the provincial 
Government will operate a comprehensive 
hospital insurance program, available to all 
residents of Ontario. Costs of the program 
will be shared, under the Hospital Insur- 
ance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957, 
between federal and provincial Govern- 
ments. 

The Agreement consists of several parts, 
the first of which contains the basic con- 
tractual arrangements between the two 
governments. This part of the Agreement 
is more or less standard and will be in the 
same form for all provinces. Attached to 
this are a number of schedules, prescribed 
in the Act, relating to the Ontario program 
specifically. These schedules will differ from 
province to province, since the Act permits 
variations in provincial plans provided they 
meet the basic provisions contained in the 
federal legislation. 

Under the Agreement, Ontario residents 
who enter the program will be covered for 
a wide range of in-patient benefits, includ- 
ing accommodation and meals at standard 
ward level; necessary nursing services; 
laboratory, radiological and other diagnostic 
services; drugs, biologicals and related pre- 
parations; use of operating room, case room 
and anaesthetic facilities; surgical supplies; 
and radiotherapy and physiotherapy facili- 
ties. The Ontario agreement also provides 
for out-patient services for accident cases 
on an emergency basis. 

It is expected that the Ontario program 
will begin to provide benefits on January 1, 
1959. It will be administered in Ontario by 
the Ontario Hospital Services Commission. 


Hospital Insurance in Manitoba 


Manitoba’s hospital insurance plan became 
law April 9 when Bill 92 received Royal 
Assent. The plan is expected to come into 
effect July 1. 
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U.S. Unemployment Rises 
To Postwar Record 


Unemployment in the United States rose 
during February to a postwar record of 
5,173,000, the highest figure since 1941, the 
Departments of Labour and Commerce 
announced recently. The increase during the 
month was nearly 700,000, although unem- 
ployment does not usually rise at that time 
of the year. 

After making adjustment for seasonal 
influences, the February figure amounted 
to 6.7 per cent of the labour force, a 
percentage which had previously been 
equalled only in the 1949 recession. 

During the 1953-54 recession the figure 
reached about 6 per cent. 

The report showed that the seat of the 
increase in unemployment was in the manu- 
facture of durable goods, although there 
was also some decline in construction work, 
largely because of bad weather. The total 
number employed dropped to 61,988,000, 
which was 250,000 fewer than in January 
and 1,200,000 fewer than in February 1957. 
The number of unemployed thus rose by 
more than the drop in the number of 
employed persons. This was due to an 
increase in the labour force. 

The total number of unemployed persons 
in “insured employment” in the first week 
of March was 3,282,400, which was 14,400 
more than the week before. The increase, 
however, was much smaller than in other 
recent weeks. The total was 7.9 per cent 
of the force of about 42,000,000 workers 
covered by the unemployment compensa- 
tion system. The previous record was 7.3 
per cent of the smaller force covered in 
January 1950. 

At about the same time as the unem- 
ployment figures were issued the Adminis- 
tration announced plans designed both to 
combat the recession and to mitigate its 
effects. The main measure contained in the 
program, which was outlined in a letter 
from President Eisenhower to Senator 
William Knowland and Joseph Martin, 
Republican Minority leader in the House 
of Representatives, was a decision to use 
federal funds to “extend for a brief period” 
unemployment compensation benefits for 
workers who had exhausted their benefits, 
or would soon do so. This measure, it was 
indicated, would provide for an extension 
tc 89 weeks, compared with the 26 weeks 
or less which are provided by most state 
laws. 

Other measures in the President’s pro- 
gram would involve new spending of about 
$400,000,000, earlier spending of about 
$200,000,000 already arranged for, and 
placing of new contracts for highways this 
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year of about $600,000,000. All of these 
expenditures would occur mainly in 1958, 
but partly in 1959. 

It was understood that the Administration 
had decided that, if further measures were 
necessary, a large tax reduction would be 
preferred to a public works program. The 
President said in his letter that he was 
“concerned over the sudden upsurge of 
pump-priming schemes, such as the setting 
up of huge federal bureaucracies of the 
PWA (Public Works Administration) or 
WPA (Works Projects Administration) 
type.” 

The President further promised to use 
“other programs and measures as circum- 
stances may require’. He has released 
$200,000,000 for the purchase of mortgages 
of up to $10,000 insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, with the object 
of spurring construction of low-cost housing. 

At the time the latest unemployment 
figures were being issued, the AFL-CIO was 
holding, in Washington, a “National Eco- 
nomic and Legislative Conference”. Some 
fifteen hundred delegates from unions in all 
industries and every part of the United 
States attended. 

At the conclusion of the three-day con- 
ference, a group of eight AFL-CIO leaders 
called on President Eisenhower and _ left 
with him a memorandum pointing out that 
all major economic indicators were moving 
downwards. “No important indicator holds 
out hope for an upturn in the next month,” 
the memorandum stated. 

The conference proposed: 

—An immediate tax cut. 

—Immediate adoption of improved federal 
standards of unemployment insurance that 
would increase the duration of benefits and 
improve the benefit structure itself. 

—Increases in defence spending. 

—A broad program of public works. 

—Increases in social security benefits 
and in the minimum wage. 


Proposes Extension of 
U.S. Jobless Benefits 


Legislation to extend by 50 per cent the 
duration of unemployment benefits was 
proposed by President Eisenhower March 
25 in a special message to the United States 
Congress. The President called the pro- 
gram a temporary one. 

Some 2,000,000 unemployed who are 
expected to have exhausted their state 
benefit rights would be eligible for the 
new payments. 

The payments would cover a period half 
as long again as that now provided in each 
state’s program. Thus, in states that pay 
benefits for 26 weeks, the worker who has 
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exhausted his state benefits would be 
eligible to collect for another 13 weeks, if 
he were out of work that long. 

The proposed program would be effective 
until April 1 next year. 


Ontario Works Program 
To Provide 235,000 Jobs 


A works program to give jobs to some 
235,000 residents of Ontario at a cost of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 was set in motion last 
month with the introduction of the 1958-59 
budget in the provincial Legislature. 

The Government expects the program to 
provide on-site and off-site employment. 
In the previous fiscal period, the Govern- 
ment spent some $875,000,000, which it 
estimates provides jobs for 215,000 persons. 

The expenditure for 1958-59 will be 
$255,000,000 more than was spent three 
years ago. 


2,350 Given Employment 
By Ont. Municipal Works 


By mid-March, work had been provided 
for 2,346 persons in Ontario municipalities 
participating in the provincial Government’s 
winter unemployment program, for which a 
sum of $5,000,000 was provided (L.G., 
March, p. 245). 

Projects worth $1,859,000 were being 
undertaken by 76 municipalities that agreed 
to take part in the program. 

In addition to these employed on muni- 
cipal projects, there were another 5,000 
persons working on provincial jobs haying 
to do with forest access roads and provin- 
cial parks. 

The program was meant to help those who 
were not drawing unemployment insurance. 


Some Places Still Report 
Skilled Worker Shortage 


Shortages of some kinds of skilled and 
professional workers continue to exist in 
some parts of Canada, according to monthly 
summaries of employment conditions pre- 
pared by regional offices of the National 
Employment Service. 

Requests from government departments 
in Winnipeg for professional or highly 
skilled technical persons have been hard to 
fill, and the supply of instrument men and 
civil engineers is not meeting the demand. 

Experienced radar mechanics are being 
sought to work in Northern Canada and 
there is still a shortage of registered nurses 
to work in rural hospitals in the West. 

A shortage of seamstresses and assemblers 
has forced some manufacturers of bags and 
canvas goods in Calgary to institute train- 
ing programs for inexperienced workers. 


And in Winnipeg and Edmonton, special 
pipeline welding courses have been estab- 
lished to meet some of the anticipated 
demand this spring. 

In the Prairie region, however, skilled 
construction workers and labourers regis- 
tered for employment in March represented 
about 30 per cent of the total of all those 
seeking work in the region. 

Contrary to the prevailing situation else- 
where, there was a slight surplus of regis- 
tered nurses in Brandon. 


Dept. Again Sponsoring 
Trades Teachers’ Course 


For the fourth consecutive year the Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour is sponsoring 
a teacher training program. 

The course, for teachers of trade subjects, 
will begin June 23 and end August 1. It 
will be conducted under auspices of the 
University of Toronto, in their buildings. 

Prof. R. D. Phillips, Director of Voca- 
tional Teacher Education, will head the 
staff for the training course. No fees are 
required of any candidate. 

Further particulars about the course are 
available from 8. R. Ross, Supervisor of 
Trade Training, Canadian Vocational Train- 
inging Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa 4. 


Canadian Labour Income 
Sets Record in 1957 


Canadian labour income reached a record 
total of $15,348,000,000 in 1957, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has estimated. 

This was an increase of 7.4 per cent over 
the preceding year’s $14,284,000,000. 

The December 1957 total was $1,288,000,- 
000, down from November’s $1,316,000,000 
but up from the $1,248,000,000 in December 
1956. The November to December decline 
was a continuation of the trend evident in 
the preceding two or three months. 

Income increases occurred in all five 
major groups in the full year but the 
reverse was true in the November-December 
comparison: all groups displayed decreases. 

Labour income by major groups in 
1957 (1956 totals in parentheses): agricul- 
ture, forestry, fishing, trapping, mining, 
$1,081,000,000 ($1,049,000,000) ; manufactur- 
ing, $4,764,000,000 ($4,545,000,000) ; construc- 
tion, $1,156,000,000 ($1,114,000,000) ; utilities, 
transportation, communication, storage and 
trade, $4,022,000,000 ($3,685,000,000) ; finance, 
services, including government, $3,792,000,- 
000 ($3,394,000,000) ; supplementary labour 
income, $533,000,000 ($497,000,000) . 
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H. Hudson, Rehabilitation 
Official, Has Retired 


Harold C. “Harry” Hudson, for 45 years a 
federal Civil Servant, and a pioneer in the 
formation of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security, 
retired from his post of Assistant Co- 
ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Labour, on February 13. 

Mr. Hudson’s career in the public service 
began in 1913, when he entered the federal 
Civil Service on a historical scholarship. 
Following a period with the Dominion 
Public Archives and in the office of the 
Auditor General, he was appointed general 
superintendent of employment offices in the 
province of Ontario in 1917. 

With the establishment of the National 
Employment Service of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, he became head of 
the Special Placements Division, and, as 
such, played a leading role in establishing 
placement services for Canada’s disabled, 
and contributed to the planning which 
resulted in the federal-provincial program 
of civilian rehabilitation. When the Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch was formed in 1952 
he was appointed Assistant Co-ordinator. 

Mr. Hudson served as the 10th President 
of IAPES, for two terms, from 1929 to 1931 
inclusive. 


H. C. “Harry” Hudson 
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Labour Bills Introduced 
In Provincial Legislatures 


Legislation to provide for a new plan 
of administration of the province’s anti- 
discrimination law was adopted at the 1958 
session of the Ontario Legislature. A bill 
to establish annual paid vacations has been 
introduced in Nova Scotia, and a number 
of labour acts are being amended in New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

At the end of March, six provincial 
Legislatures were still in session; those of 
Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia had prorogued. 


Nova Scotia 


The bill to provide for vacations with 
pay introduced in the Nova Scotia Legis- 
lature will, if passed, for the first time 
require employers in the province to give 
their employees an annual vacation with 
pay of at least a week. Only independent 
contractors, domestic servants and persons 
employed in farming, lumbering and com- 
mercial fishing are excluded. A vacation 
stamp system is provided for workers in 
the construction industry who are not em- 
ployed regularly by one employer. 

Amendments have been introduced to the 
Steam Boiler, Pressure Vessel and Refriger- 
ation Plant Inspection Act to authorize 
the making of regulations respecting welding 
procedures and the qualifications of welders, 
and to permit the adoption, as regulations, 
of codes or standards prepared and recom- 
mended by technical associations. 

A bill has also been introduced to include 
in the Apprenticeship Act provisions relat- 
ing to the issue of certificates of qualifica- 
tion of tradesmen similar to those con- 
tained in the Tradesmen’s Qualifications 
Act, which is to be repealed. The Governor 
in Council will be empowered to make 
regulations requiring all persons in a desig- 
nated trade, except apprentices, to have 
current certificates of qualification. 


Ontario 


An act was passed to provide for the 
setting up of the Ontario Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Commission to develop and conduct a 
program of publicity and education designed 
to aid in overcoming discriminatory prac- 
tices in the province. The Commission, 
which is to be composed of three or more 
members, is to integrate and improve the 
administration of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, the Equal Pay Act and the 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, affecting benefits in fatal 
accident cases, raised the lump sum payable 
to the widow immediately on the death 


of the workman from $200 to $300. The 
allowance for burial expenses was also 
increased from $200 to $300. 

Minor amendments were made to the 
Labour Relations Act which the Minister of 
Labour on second reading of the Bill 
described as “designed to provide greater 
stability in industry by giving greater 
protection to long-term agreements”. The 
changes affect collective agreements made 
for a period longer than one year. 

The Select Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions which was appointed on March 27, 
1957 “to examine into and report regarding 
the operation and administration of the 
Labour Relations Act in all its aspects” is 
still continuing with its investigation. In 
its interim report, presented to the Legisla- 
ture on March 25, the Committee stated 
that 70 briefs from employers, employees, 
organizations and individuals had been pre- 
sented, containing more than 500 recom- 
mendations for amendments to the Act. 

In the field of industrial safety, amend- 
ments to the Trench Excavators Protection 
Act, passed in 1954, set out in greater detail 
the duty of the owner or contractor to have 
a trench inspected. At least once in each 
eight-hour period as long as any person is 
working in or near the trench it must be 
inspected, 


New Brunswick 


Amendments were introduced to the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to increase the percentage of earnings on 
which compensation may be based from 70 
to 75. 

The bill proposes to raise the monthly 
payments to all widows in receipt of com- 
pensation and to children living with a 
parent to the current rates of $50 and $12 
respectively. The money for these increases 
is to come from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund rather than the Accident Fund. 

The ‘amendment will also authorize 
accident prevention regulations for the 
construction, demolition and excavation 
industries and related work. It is also 
proposed to increase the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board’s annual allotment for 
rehabilitation work from $15,000 to $50,000. 

By an amendment to the special legisla- 
tion passed in 1955, an increase from $40 
to $50 a month is proposed from June 1, 
1958 for a workman who contracted silicosis 
prior to June 1, 1948, and who has con- 
sequently been unable to continue his 
ordinary occupation or to the widow of a 
workman who has died from silicosis con- 
tracted in the province before that date. 
Workmen who have contracted silicosis 
since June 1, 1948 are covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Another government bill proposes to 
amend the vacation with pay legislation 
passed in 1954 to provide for one week’s 
holiday with pay for workers in mining 
and construction to cover also the industry 
of processing, packing or canning of fish, 
vegetables or fruit in a place of employ- 
ment other than a potato warehouse. 


Saskatchewan 


A Government Bill proposes to amend 
the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of three alternate 
members to the Labour Relations Board 
representative of organized employees, em- 
ployers and the general public. An alternate 
member will act as a member of the Board 
in place of a member similarly representa- 
tive who for any reason is unable to act. 


Manitoba 


An interim report recommending increases 
in the widows’ and children’s allowances was 
presented to the Manitoba Legislature on 
March 15 by Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, the 
Judicial Commissioner appointed on Sep- 
tember 11, 1957 to inquire into all aspects 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Minister of Labour announced to the Legis- 
lature that the Government intends to 
introduce a bill to carry out the interim 
recommendations. 


Ont. Select Committee 
To Be Reconstituted 


The Select Committee of the Ontario 
Legislature on Labour Relations is to be 
reconstituted to continue its investigations 
during the next year, Premier Frost 
announced March 26. The committee had 
been appointed a year earlier (L.G., May 
1957, p. 550). 


The committee is to continue under the 
chairmanship of James Maloney (MLA, 
Renfrew South). Membership will remain 
the same except George Wardrope (MLA, 
Port Arthur) will replace Provincial Mines 
Minister J. W. Spooner. 

In its interim report the committee said 
there were 18 briefs to be heard yet, 15 
to be completed and that it intended to 
study labour legislation in other jurisdic- 
tions. 


During February, 1,472 claims were filed 
under the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act, compared with 1,425 in Feb- 
ruary 1957. The latest figure includes 42 
claims by employees of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, who until this year 
came under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 
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26th Vocational Training 
Advisory Council Meeting 


Considerable time was devoted at the 26th 
meeting of the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Committee to study of a 
preliminary report on vocational training 
facilities prepared by the Department of 
Labour. 

The meeting was under the chairmanship 
of Dr. G. Fred McNally, former Chancellor 
of the University of Alberta, and delegates 
were welcomed by Arthur H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


Recommended in 1956 


The research program on training facili- 
ties in Canada was undertaken by the 
Department following a recommendation of 
the Advisory Council, made at a meeting 
in 1956. 

The Council made the recommendation 
because it felt there was a need for a broad 
study of training requirements and facilities 
available, in view of the rapidly changing 
developments in many industries, and their 
needs for more and new types of workers. 

The study, to date, indicates that existing 
and new programs for training technicians 
and other groups of skilled manpower should 
be made effective as possible in order to 
meet the growing requirements and also 
ease shortages of professional personnel. 

It is also indicated in the study that more 
skilled workers are necessary to the con- 
tinuing development of Canadian indus- 
tries and resources, and that acquisition of 
appropriate manpower skills is vital to 
defence preparedness. 

The Council, after hearing the report, 
indicated that it thought that apprentice- 
ship, which embraces both classroom and 
training on the job, is still the most effec- 
tive means of producing skilled craftsmen. 

Bursaries for students, training and clas- 
sification of technicians, special training 
classes for the unemployed, correspondence 
courses and training for older workers were 
also discussed by the Council. 


Should Double Number of 
Construction Apprentices 


Canada’s apprenticeship training program 
for the construction trades should be at 
least double its present size, Harold J. Ball, 
Canadian Construction Association Presi- 
dent, told members of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Builders’ Exchange recently. 

Mr. Ball noted that only 25,000 to 30,000 
apprentices are registered in the industry, 
while there are 600,000 on-site construction 
workers employed on projects in Canada. 
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“The construction industry’s costs,” said 
Mr. Ball, “are in large measure dependent 
upon the training of adequate numbers of 
individuals in properly balanced programs, 
combining job-site and school instruction. 

“Employers, therefore, have the respon- 
sibility of providing opportunities for job- 
site training. More contractors should take 
on apprentices than are currently doing so. 
Unions should administer their journeyman- 
apprentice ratios on a regional rather than 
individual contractor, job or shop basis. 

“Provincial Governments should give 
serious consideration to the introduction 
of pre-employment training courses and of 
certification of tradesmen where this has 
not already taken place.” 

Mr. Ball found that even the influx of 
large numbers of construction tradesmen 
of varying skills through immigration, com- 
bined with the present organized training 
program, has not provided sufficient persons 
to meet the industry’s demands. 


Too Few Apprentices, 
U.K. Committee Warns 


Insufficient apprentices are being trained 
at present to meet the future requirements 
of industry, a Government-appointed com- 
mittee in Britain has warned. The commit- 
tee, comprising representatives of employers, 
trade unions and nationalized industry 
boards, was a subcommittee of the National 
Joint Advisory Council to the Minister of 
Labour. 

In its report, the committee asserts that 
existing facilities for apprenticeship train- 
ing are inadequate in quantity, and often in 
quality, and warns that unless industry 
steps up the number of recruits to appren- 
ticeships and improves their training the 
nation will suffer. 


Some Cures Suggested 


Some cures for the situation are suggested 
in the report, which urges that detailed 
syllabuses on trades might be more widely 
considered, and that apprentices be equipped 
to meet technical changes by learning a 
broader range of skill than in the past. 

Skilled workers who have to instruct 
apprentices should be taught how to teach 
effectively, the report notes; some periods 
of apprenticeship might be shortened, others 
might be tailored to cover more ground; 
training for work other than skilled 
crafts should be developed and extended, 
especially in industries employing a high 
proportion of semi-skilled workers. 

Girls should not be discouraged from 
undertaking craft apprenticeships, and some 
crafts might be made more accessible to 
them. 
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The report also proposes that a national 
apprenticeship council be set up to follow 
up the recommendations, and to collect and 
disseminate information about the aspects 
of training that are common to more than 
one industry. 

Further urgency in dealing with the 
problem, says the report, is prompted by the 
fact that the number of 15-year-old school- 
leavers in Britain is rising steadily. This 
year it is estimated the number will be 
712,000 boys and girls, a figure which in 
four years’ time will be 929,000—a rise of 
half as much again since 1956. To the 
committee these represent “an additional 
supply of potential skill that we must not 
allow to be wasted”. 

The British Employers’ Confederation 
and the Trades Union Conference are 
studying the report with a view to taking 
appropriate action on it. 


May Repeat Course for 
Chemical Technicians 


A five-month night school course for 
chemical technicians conducted at Cornwall, 
Ont., during the past winter may be 
repeated next winter. Of the 32 students 
who enrolled in the first course, 22 com- 
pleted the whole course. 

Plans are also being made to conduct a 
more advanced course for those who com- 
pleted last winter’s course. 


Serious Shortage 

The course was established by the Corn- 
wall branch of the Chemical Institute of 
Canada to help meet a serious shortage of 
chemical technicians there. Two chemists 
on the staff of local firms served as 
instructors. 

Instruction was given one night a week, 
and although half of those taking the 
course were employed on shift work, certi- 
ficates attesting attendance at 75 per cent 
or more of the classes were presented to 
12 students. 

The students ranged from recent high 
school graduates to some who had been out 
of school for 10 years or more. All were 
high school graduates. 

Although accredited certificates were not 
given and examinations were not written, 
both instructors agreed that the course had 
given those who attended “a broader 
knowledge” of their subject. The course 
gave a prominent place to actual labora- 
tory practice, not more than three quarters 
of an hour each night being devoted to a 
lecture. 

Both instructors hope that in time the 
course will develop into one similar to that 
taught at Ryerson Institute of Technology 
in Toronto. 


Form Ontario Federation 
Of Building Trades Unions 


The Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Building Trades Unions and Councils was 
founded at a convention in Toronto at 
the end of March. The group is chartered 
by the Building Trades Department of the 
AFL-CIO. 

Delegates from 18 international unions 
and 12 building trades councils who attended 
the founding convention approved a con- 
stitution for the federation and elected a 
temporary executive to plan a general con- 
vention to be held this fall. 

Members elected to the executive were: 
M. H. (Mike) Nicols, chairman; Albert 
Hull, secretary; Ken Potter, Len Richard- 
son, Bert Campbell, Dan Lewis, Reg. Lang, 
Charles Anderson and Carson Bygrove, 
steering committee. 


Mine, Mill Union in Sask. 
Submits Brief to Govt. 


Fairer treatment under the labour laws 
and recognition of miners as tradesmen 
were requested in a brief submitted last 
month to the Government of Saskatchewan 
by representatives of the Western District, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelters Workers (ind.). 

The brief urged that miners be certified 
as tradesmen, a move that the brief said 
will make for greater safety provisions in 
the mines. It also requested that an order 
in council which prevents miners from 
getting compensation for overtime work be 
rescinded. 

The union also asked for changes in the 
Mines Act that would prevent miners’ 
being asked to work alone. 


Labour Councils Merge 
In Montreal, Ottawa 


Two more CLC central labour councils 
were formed by mergers last month. 

In Montreal, the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council (formerly TLC) and the 
Montreal Labour Council (formerly CCL) 
joined under the title, Montreal Labour 
Council (CLC). 

In Ottawa, the Ottawa and District 
Trades and Labour Council amalgamated 
with the Ottawa, Hull and District Labour 
Council to form the Ottawa and District 
Labour Council (CLC). 


Proper posture at your desk, or when 
walking, will avert fatigue. Standing cor- 
rectly when lifting heavy objects can help 
to prevent strain. 
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5,000 Skilled Canadians 
Move to U.S. Annually 


Professional, technical and kindred work- 
ers made up about 6.4 per cent of the total 
of 938,026 immigrants who entered the 
United States during the fiscal years 1953 
to 1956 inclusive, according to a report 
issued recently by the National Science 
Foundation. 

(In Canada, immigrants occupying pro- 
fessional positions account for slightly less 
than 9 per cent of the total registrations 
in the Scientific and Technical Personnel 
Register maintained by the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch, it was 
reported in Professional Manpower Bulletin 
No. 2, Immigrants in Scientific and Tech- 
nical Professions in Canada, published last 
fall.) 

During the period, the number of pro- 
fessional and technical immigrants to the 
US. rose from 13,000 to 19,000 annually, 
although in proportion to the total number 
of immigrants their numbers fell from 
almost 8 per cent in 1953 to 6 per cent in 
1956. 

Almost 26,000 of the 59,704 professional, 
technical and kindred workers reported a 
European country as their last permanent 
place of residence, the largest percentage 
coming from Germany and the United 
Kingdom. 

Canada, however, furnished a larger num- 
ber of professional immigrants than any 
single European country. Between 3,500 
and 5,000 Canadians, or 25 to 30 per cent 
of the total, went to the United States 
annually. 


OFL’s Annual Brief Urges 
Anti-recession Measures 


In a submission to the Ontario Cabinet 
during this year’s session of the Legisla- 
ture, the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CLC) urged the Government to take 
measures to counteract the economic reces- 
sion by a program of public works, and by 
expansion of welfare services as a means 
of increasing the purchasing power of con- 
sumers. It also asked that direct welfare 
services be improved “to relieve personal 
hardship until sufficient jobs are available”. 

The brief referred to the views on the 
present Labour Relations Act and _ its 
administration, and the suggestions for its 
improvement, which the Federation had 
put before the Select Committee on Labour 
Relations. It expressed the hope that the 
Committee’s “eventual report will clear up 
many existing misconceptions concerning 
Labour’s objectives and rights, and help 
achieve some much-needed renovation of 
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the present Act”. It also asked the Govern- 
ment to provide for annual review of the 
Labour Relations Act by establishing a 
Standing Committee on Labour. 

The “indiscriminate use of injunctions in 
labour disputes” was protested by the 
Federation. “Far from preserving the 
status quo, which is the intention of a 
temporary injunction, it imposes a penalty 
on the employees; and the penalty is im- 
posed on the assertions of only one party 
to the action,” the Federation argued. It 
urged the Government “to amend the 
Judicature Act to remove labour disputes 
entirely from the application of ex parte 
proceedings.” 


Labour Legislation 


The brief asked the Government to make 
a number of changes in labour legislation, 
which included the following: 

—Establishment of a Fair Wages Branch 
to ensure compliance with provisions of the 
Government Contracts Hours and Wages 
Act. 

—Changes in the Minimum Wage Act to 
provide for a minimum hourly wage of 
$1.25 for both men and women, based on a 
standard week of 40 hours, with overtime 
after 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week 
paid at the rate of time and a half. 

—A reduction in the maximum work- 
week and an improvement in vacations- 
with-pay provisions. 

—Equal representation for employers and 
employees on advisory committees set up 
under the Industrial Standards Act, instead 
of the present provision of three employer, 
and two employee members. 

—HExtension of coverage of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act to employers and 
unions in all undertakings, regardless of 
the number of persons employed. 

—An increase in the legal remuneration 
for jury duty. A daily rate of $20 was 
suggested. 

—Changes in legislation to forbid the 
use of double bunks and require the instal- 
lation of showers in logging camps. 

—Certain changes in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act regarding individual 
liability, re-employment of injured work- 
men, accident prevention, and widows’ 
pensions. 


Hospital Plan 


The Government was asked to bring the 
provincial hospital plan into effect by at 
least July 1 of this year, to extend the 
plan as soon as possible to include medical 
care and other services, and to provide 
out-patient diagnosis and treatment from 
the outset. 
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More should be done, the Federation 
said, to overcome the shortage of qualified 
teachers, to provide for the training of 
mentally retarded children, and to give 
“adequate financial assistance to all deserv- 
ing students attending teachers’ colleges, 
schools of nursing, technical institutes and 
universities”. 

The establishment of a program of “com- 
pulsory, province-wide automobile insur- 
ance, operated by a government agency, 
with premiums collected along with the 
regular licence fees,” was urged by the 
Federation. 


CLC Council Outlines Plan 
To End Unemployment 


A program to end unemployment in 
Canada, criticism of powerful “employer 
interests that are staging a general all-out 
attack on Labour” and a suggestion that 
airlines be publicly owned emanated from 
the latest meeting of the Executive Council 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

The Council divided into five the groups 
that could solve unemployment: national 
government, provincial governments, muni- 
cipal governments, employers, unions. It 
outlined a pattern for each to follow. 


National Government 


The national government should further 
relax the tight money policy of the Bank 
of Canada; leaders of political parties 
should move towards convening Parliament 
as soon as possible and put before it, in 
concrete legislative form, the proposals 
made in general terms on election plat- 
forms; vote money for public works; pro- 
vide funds to subsidize housing and thus 
allow National Housing Act interest rates 
to be lowered; bring down a budget that 
will reduce taxes to provide increased 
purchasing power; increase benefits and 
lengthen benefit periods for unemployment 
insurance; increase the federal share of 
unemployment assistance from 50 per cent 
to at least 75 per cent; increase old age 
pensions, family allowances and other social 
security payments; raise farm purchasing 
power; and adopt a generous program of 
aid to underdeveloped countries. 

Provincial governments in session should 
immediately authorize public works pro- 
grams, including highway extensions and 
improvements, schools, hospitals and other 
provincial works; take advantage of the 
provisions of the Unemployment Assistance 
Act in provinces where this has not already 
been done; raise minimum wages and thus 
increase purchasing power; enact legislation 
providing for a maximum 40-hour standard 
work-week. 


Municipal governments could make imme- 
diate use of existing and available provisions 
of the National Housing Act to launch slum 
clearance and low-rental housing programs; 
start now on public works—street paving, 
sidewalks, sewers and extension of municipal 
services. 


Employers could reduce hours of work 
where they now exceed the 40-hour week, 
maintaining take-home pay levels; share 
with workers the fruits of technological 
change by introducing them without reduc- 
ing employment. 

Unions could press for shorter hours of 
work with same take-home pay; discourage 
unnecessary overtime; discourage workers 
employed for a standard work-week from 
taking extra jobs; seek higher wages to 
increase consumer purchasing power; bar- 
gain for employment stabilization measures 
such as unemployment benefits and guaran- 
teed annual wages; co-operate with govern- 
ments and employers in implementing the 
CLC program for full employment. 

The Executive Council noted that the 
CLC “has been keenly aware for many 
months of a general all-out attack on 
Labour in Canada by powerful employer 
interests with the support of a large section 
of the press... 

“Suggestions are also being made, without 
any factual support, that workers are 
somehow responsible for today’s depressed 
economic conditions. The CLC would wel- 
come a complete impartial investigation 
into the entire relationship of wages, prices 
and profits. Workers are consumers as well 
as wage-earners, and have as much interest 
as anyone else in prices. 

“Canada has recently been going through 
a period of tremendous expansion, yet, this 
additional productive capacity is not being 
fully used. The value of the investment 
dollar has soared while the value of the 
consumer dollar has slumped. The obvious 
and urgent need is increased purchasing 
power. A large portion of organized labour 
will seek to provide this in 1958 by the 
attainment of wage increases.” 


Automation’s Effect on 
Office Workers Studied 


Automation and its likely effects on the 
office worker were discussed at a seminar 
in Vienna, held under the auspices of the 
European Productivity Agency, at the 
request of the Office Workers’ Federations 
affiliated to the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 
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Many participants in the seminar felt 
that the repercussions of automation would 
be more important in office work than in 
any particular industrial sector. Some 
thought that the differences between the 
job of the industrial worker and that of the 
white-collar worker would be still less 
clear, and that this would influence the 
structure of the trade union movement. 

The following demands were unanimously 
agreed upon: 

Trade unions must be informed before- 
hand of any technological changes to take 
place at both plant and industrial level; 

Trade unions must participate on an 
equal footing in the preparatory studies of 
the changes planned; 

Employment must be adequately guaran- 
teed, assistance in vocational retraining 
must be granted, and wage rates must be 
revised. 


Automation Will Increase 
Workers’ Value, Security 


The transition period to automation is the 
most difficult of all, but when this period 
is passed, the worker will become more 
valuable and less replaceable, Dr. William 
A. Westley, an associate professor of 
sociology at McGill University, said last 
month. 

He told a personnel conference at Winni- 
peg that in the first stages of mechanization 
man was made to adapt himself to the 
machine. This brought monotony. 


“Routinization” to Go 


“But it is the routine jobs which are 
most easily brought to full automation,” 
he said. “Thus we can expect that with the 
progress of automation, routinization will 
tend to disappear. 

“Many more men will be employed as 
maintenance and repair men—and men like 
these jobs because they demand the exercise 
of knowledge and ingenuity.” 

Dr. Wesley said automation broke up 
the old routine and disrupted established 
work groups and this usually caused 
insecurity and animosity. 

After the difficult transition period, he 
said, there would be more security and the 
worker’s increasing value was likely to be 
rewarded with more salary. 


“Savings in Labour Costs 
Don’t Pay for Computor”’ 


Most of the 1,000 and more electronic 
computors at work in industry and com- 
merce in the United States are doing jobs 
that were formerly performed just as well, 
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and often more cheaply, by ordinary 
punched card machines, John Diebold, an 
American automation expert, said at a 
meeting of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment in London recently. 

“Management is still pursuing the will-o- 
the-wisp of labour savings as the principal 
justification for the computor,” said Mr. 
Diebold, as reported in a recent issue of the 
Trades Union Congress magazine Labour. 
“In actual fact this has proved to be false. 
There are very few computors in the States 
that vaguely begin to pay for themselves 
in terms of labour savings,” he asserted. 

“Tf in the end you are really not going 
to have very large labour saving it is 
fallacious to raise the human and social 
problems and the outcries that occur when 
there is talk of putting a machine into a 
business to replace clerks,” he said. 

In his opinion, computors, instead of 
being used with the mistaken idea of saving 
labour in tasks that were already being 
done in other ways, should rather be used 
in doing things that formerly have not been 
done at all. 


Staff Changes Made 
On Labour Gazette 


Some changes were made, effective April 
1, on the editorial staff of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Harry J. Walker, Editor for almost 25 
years, has become an assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour. He has been 
succeeded by W. S. Drinkwater, Assistant 
Editor since August 1951. 

Mr. Walker will continue to be called 
on for advice in the publication of the 
Lasour GazerTte and will continue to be 
listed on the masthead, as Consulting 
Editor. 


Circulation Manager 


The journal’s Circulation Manager, C. E. 
St. George, has retired after 13 years in 
that position. He joined the staff in 
January 1945, after service in the Second 
World War. ' 

Mr. St. George was also a veteran of the 
First World War, and in the interval 
between the two wars he was employed 
by the Addressograph Corporation, from 
1920 to 1924; in the printing department of 
General Motors of Canada, 1924 to 1929; 
and as production manager, Page-McCaus- 
land, a Toronto printing establishment, 
from 1929 to 1934. He operated his own 
business from 1934 until he joined the 
Army in 1939. 

A successor to Mr. St. George has not yet 
been named. 


Skilled and Professional 
Manpower in Canada, 1945-65 


Report prepared by Department's Economics and Research Branch for 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects has been published 


The extent to which the supply of 
specialized manpower in Canada will meet 
the demand in the future will depend, as 
in the past, largely on the capacity and 
character of training facilities, and on the 
number of persons of training age in the 
population. Immigration is also expected 
to continue to be an important, but less 
predictable, source of skilled and _ profes- 
sional manpower. 


This is one of the main conclusions given 
in a report, Skilled and Professional Man- 
power wm Canada, 1945-65, published last 
month. Prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, this study was requested, and its 
publication authorized, by the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


The report is divided into four chapters: 
Introduction; Employment Trends and 
Labour Shortages; Sources of Specialized 
Manpower; and The Outlook for Specialized 
Manpower, 1956-65. 


Throughout the report skilled and pro- 
fessional workers are generally treated 
separately, and in distinguishing between 
these two classes it says: “In this report 
skilled and professional occupations are 
defined in terms of the amount of specialized 
training or experience usually required to 
become fully competent. An occupation is 
generally regarded as skilled when two 
years or more of specialized training or 
experience are required to reach full com- 
petence. Professional occupations are de- 
fined as those for which the minimum 
qualifications are either graduation from a 
university or college or some generally 
accepted equivalent combination of special 
training and experience.” 


On the part played by skilled and pro- 
fessional manpower, the report says: ‘The 
growth of modern industry is accompanied 
by an ever-increasing specialization of 
labour and diversification of occupations.” 
Although advancing technology often elimi- 
nates the need for certain kinds of skilled 
workers it also creates a need for new 
kinds, and “even the most optimistic of 
those who speculate on the implications of 
so-called automation do not expect the 
advent of wholly self-directing and self- 
timing machines to dispense with the need 


for skilled workers and technicians in con- 
siderable numbers in the foreseeable future”. 

On the contrary, “to a growing extent, 
the progress of industry depends on the 
application of scientific advances to new 
products and production methods. This in 
turn involves an increasing use of scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians and_ skilled 
tradesmen.” 


Employment Trends and Labour Shortages 


The relationship between economic and 
employment developments over the post- 
war period is examined, and the inten- 
sity and extent of labour shortages which 
occurred during these years are assessed 
in the second chapter of the report. 


“The decade 1947-56...has been charac- 
terized by waves of expansion of business 
activity and employment followed by 
periods of stability or slackness. Extensive 
countrywide manpower shortages in many 
occupations—particularly of skilled and 
professional workers—have been characteris- 
tic of the years of expansion in almost 
every case,” it points out. 

However, a survey conducted by the 
Department of Labour showed that “the 
record employment expansion of 1955-56 
led to only limited and local shortages 
of skilled tradesmen” in the Canadian 
economy. 

This survey showed that “organized trade 
training plays a relatively minor role as a 
source of new skilled tradesmen” and 
‘Informal on-the-job training or upgrading 
played a considerably larger part than 
formal apprenticeship or other organized 
training programs in meeting requirements 
for skilled workers.” 

The most common way of meeting 
requirements in the firms surveyed was by 
hiring qualified Canadian skilled tradesmen ; 
although, as the report points out, this 
represents “no net addition to the pool of 
skilled tradesmen”. The extent to which 
jobs were filled by hiring immigrants was 
more difficult to determine, since employers 
in the survey when they spoke of immi- 
grants probably had in mind _ recent 
immigrants. 
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Professional Manpower 


The supply of professional workers is 
affected by factors different from those 
which affect the supply of skilled tradesmen, 
the report points out. “In general, supplies 
of new professional workers depend much 
more on graduations from Canadian univer- 
sities than on immigration, whereas immi- 
gration played a major role in filling 
requirements for skilled workers, at least 
during the last five years. Professional man- 
power shortages tend to follow a pattern 
that parallels that of university gradua- 
tions.” 

Immigration nevertheless has been impor- 
tant as a source of professional recruitment. 
“Fortunately, when graduations began de- 
creasing after 1950, immigration increased 
and served to maintain the supplies of 
professionals at about 16,000 to 18,000 yearly 
in subsequent years. In other words, immi- 
gration helped considerably to fill the gap 
in supplies that resulted from decreasing 
graduations.” 

During the past decade severe shortages 
have occurred of certain kinds of profes- 
sional workers, particularly engineers, scien- 
tists and graduates in commerce and 
business administration, according to the 
report. “Engineers have been in short 
supply during most of the postwar decade, 
a situation that has not been equalled 
either in extent or in continuity by any 
other occupational group for which statis- 
tical data are available.” 

The survey tried to find out how Cana- 
dian industry has been affected by the 
‘Intense shortages” of certain kinds of 
professional workers during the last 10 
years. 

Roughly 50 per cent of the total number 
of industrial establishments surveyed reported 
shortages of professional staff and described 
the effects of these shortages on their opera- 
tions. Of these, nearly half (43 per cent) 
stated that shortages were resulting in the 
curtailment of production and expansion 
plans. The curtailment of development and 
research activities and the overloading of 
personnel were also given as serious effects 
of shortages, and about 10 per cent of the 
firms responding stated that shortages forced 
them to fill positions with inadequately 


trained personnel and created a potential 
shortage of future executives. 


Sources of Specialized Manpower 


Three main sources of specialized man- 
power are mentioned in the report: formal 
training either in school or industry, immi- 
gration, and on-the-job training. 

For professional workers the main source 
is formal training, usually at a university. 
For technicians specialized training beyond 
secondary school is important, but in a 
time of shortage of this sort of labour many 
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technicians acquire their training informally 
on the job. Canada’s supplies of skilled 
tradesmen in the postwar period have been 
obtained by means of on-the-job training, 
immigration, and formally organized train- 
ing—probably in that order of importance, 
the report says. 


“Tt is fairly certain that informal on-the- 
job training and upgrading contributed more 
to the postwar increase in the number of 
skilled workers than either immigration or 
formal apprenticeship training,” the report 
states. 


“The increase in the number of skilled 
workers in Canada during the first 10 
postwar years is estimated to total 280,000... 
The contribution made by immigration to 
gross supply, which was considerably more 
than 280,000, was close to 110,000 after 
deduction for emigration.” 


Although Canadian apprenticeship train- 
ing did not contribute large numbers to 
the postwar supply of skilled workers, it 
was nevertheless essential “because it made 
a significant contribution to the hard core 
of the most highly-qualified tradesmen”. 


While formal training provided relatively 
few skilled workers in Canada in the first 
10 postwar years, it was the largest source 
of professional manpower. The importance 
of formal training in this field is quite 
natural, “for formal education in college 
or university constitutes by far the most 
important if not the only avenue or entry 
into some professional occupations”. 


Immigration contributed about 47,000 pro- 
fessional workers to the supply during the 
first 10 postwar years. Much of this gain, 
however, was offset by the emigration of 
about 31,000 professionals to the United 
States. 


“In the first five years, the outflow of 
professional workers to the United States 
was actually greater than the gain from 
immigration. In the next five years, when 
immigration reached a much higher level, 
the number of professional workers among 
immigrants outnumbered professionals emi- 
grating to the United States by about 
18,000”. 


The Outlook for Specialized Manpower 


“Tt is a rather remarkable fact that the 
population aged 15 to 19, the age-span when 
most persons enter the labour force or 
begin specialized training, has remained 
practically unchanged for the last 20 years,” 
the report says. But a study of population 
figures suggests that during the next 10 
years there will be a considerable increase 
in the number of people from 15 to 19 years 
old, it adds. 
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This estimated increase “will represent 
a very substantial addition to the number 
of youths available for specialized training,” 
the report continues. “The increase will be 
of particular significance for the prospective 
supply of skilled tradesmen, as most of them 
begin formal training between the ages 
of 15 and 19. The supply of professional 
workers, most of whom are university 
graduates, is related to a somewhat older 
age group, approximately between the ages 
of 18 and 21.” 


The rate of growth in this “college 
age group” during the next 10 years will 
not at first be as great as that of the 15 
to 19 age group, but from 1960 to 1965 
it will be almost as high. 


Immigration 


During the first postwar decade immigra- 
tion has been a very important source of 
specialized manpower, particularly of skilled 
manpower, but whether it will play a similar 
role in the 10 years from 1956 to 1965 is 
questioned in the report. 


Counting the movement of displaced per- 
sons, which was still substantial in 1951, 
immigration during 1951-55 averaged 158,000 
annually, ranging from 194,000 in 1951 to 
110,000 in 1955. Without displaced persons, 
the number of immigrants was within 10,000 
of the 158,000 mark in all but the last year 
of the five-year period. It is reasonably 
certain that the drop to 110,000 in 1955 
was due to a temporary reduction of avail- 
able supply rather than to any basic scarcity 
of eligible migrants, In 1956 total immigra- 
tion was once again about 160,000, and there 
is every indication that in 1957 it will be 
considerably higher. It is not likely, however, 
that a combination of circumstances such as 
those which led to the upsurge of immigra- 
tion in 1957 will recur in the foreseeable 
future. It seems reasonable to base the 
expectation of immigration for the balance 
of the 1956-65 decade on the pattern that 
developed before the 1957 peak. 


The report, however, points out that the 
future course of immigration is difficult to 
forecast with any degree of certainty, “not 
only because future trends may be affected 
by government policies, but also because 
the many factors that bring about migra- 
tion are unpredictable, or at any rate 
uncertain”, 


Any calculation of future immigration of 
professional and skilled manpower, the 
report stipulates, is based on the assump- 
tion that such workers “will represent a 
fairly predictable proportion of total immi- 
grants....” 

Training Facilities 

Although the report emphasizes the 
necessity for adequate training facilities, it 
does not concern itself with how these 
facilities are to be provided. 

This report has not analyzed the many 
problems surrounding the higher education 
of professional manpower in Canada. They 
are largely beyond the competence of the 
authors. It is obvious, however, that higher 
educational facilities will have to be greatly 
expanded, that teaching staffs will have to 
be increased, and that the quality of pro- 
fessional training will have to be improved 
in the light of an increasingly complex 
technology and of a more highly developed 
society. 

The report also points out that during 
the period under study, as in earlier years 
of rapid economic expansion, “the long-run 
insufficiency of Canadian vocational train- 
ing and higher educational facilities was 
obscured by the easily available supply of 
immigrants possessing excellent skilled and 
professional qualifications. 


“This immigration, valuable and indeed 
essential as it has been to the rapid develop- 
ment of Canada, particularly in the twen- 
ties, the late forties and the fifties, has 
tended to reduce the urgency of giving 
consideration to the longer-run adequacy of 
our educational and training institutions.” 


Civil Service Told to Give Equal Opportunity to Handicapped 


While the Civil Service of Canada has 
always made it a practice to give con- 
sideration to handicapped persons when 
seeking employees, only this month has 
the policy been explicitly spelled out. 

On April 8 the Civil Service Commission 
sent a circular letter to all deputy heads of 
government departments notifying them 
that “disabled persons shall be afforded an 
equal opportunity with the non-disabled to 
perform work for which they are qualified”. 

The letter listed two other principles to 
be followed in the Civil Service: 


Emphasis shall be placed on the abilities 
and work capacities of disabled persons and 
not on their disabilities. 

When employees of the federal Civil 
Service become disabled or handicapped while 
on the job, every effort will be made to 
ensure proper placement of such individuals. 

Miss M. C. Guthrie of the Personnel 
Selection Branch of the Commission has 
been named to sit on selection boards when 
handicapped persons are involved. 

“The Civil Service of Canada should, as 
a good employer, set an example in em- 
ploying the disabled and the handicapped,” 
the letter pointed out. 
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The Canadian Labour Force, 1957 


Immigration last year was about 150,000 higher than the average for 
previous five years, and annual growth in the labour force was almost 
double that of previous years. Total labour force increase:225,000 


The events in Hungary and Suez late in 
1956 resulted in greatly increased immigra- 
tion to Canada of British and Hungarian 
workers. Added to an increased flow of 
immigrants from other European countries, 
they brought total immigration for 1957 
to some 282,000—about 117,000 higher than 
the 1956 figure of 165,000, and 150,000 
higher than the average for the previous 
five years. 

The 1957 immigration included about 
160,000 workers, compared with 91,000 in 
1956. Emigration to the United States for 
the 1957 fiscal year (which does not usually 
differ much from the calendar year figure) 
consisted of 23,000 workers and 23,000 others. 
The number of immigrants returning to 
their homelands from Canada is believed 
to have been unusually high in 1957. 

The annual growth in the labour force 
between 1956 and 1957 (as shown in Table 1) 
was 209,000, or 3.7 per cent, almost double 
the figures of previous years. The high 
rate of increase was fairly uniform through- 
out all the regions, despite indications that 
most immigrants settled in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

The civilian, non-institutional population 
aged 14 and over! grew from 10,815,000 in 
December 1956 to 11,149,000 in December 


This article was prepared by the Em- 
ployment and Labour Market Division, 


Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


1957, a gain of 334,000. About 190,000 of 
this increase represented net immigration 
(immigration less emigration) of persons 
aged 14 and over, so that the growth of the 
adult population, apart from immigrants, 
amounted to about 145,000. This increase, 
consisting of the difference between the 
number attaining the age of 14 and the 
number of adult deaths, together with the 
movement of persons in their late teens 
and early twenties into the labour force, 
added about 60,000 workers to the labour 
force in 1957. The total increase in the 
labour force from December 1956 to Decem- 
ber 1957 was 225,000, of which 130,000 was 
due to net immigration of workers (immi- 
grants less emigrants), and 35,000 to an 
increased proportion of persons in the 
labour force apart from immigration. 
From 1949 until 1954 immigration played 
an important part in maintaining the size 
of the labour force (Chart 1). Although 
the losses of native workers (owing mainly 
to decreases in participation rates after 
the Second World War) might not have 


TABLE 1—THE LABOUR FORCE, CANADA AND REGIONS, AT ANNUAL AVERAGES, 
SHOWING YEAR-TO-YEAR CHANGES, 1948-57 
(IN THOUSANDS) 


Labour Force Atlantic 
1948 ..... 426 
427 
5241 
512 
503 
509 
503 
518 
533 
559 
1948-49 1 
1949-50 971 
1950-51 —12 
1951-52 —9 
1952-53 6 
1953-54 —6 
1954-55 15 
1955-56 15 
WQGG BT treks cncsectss ernie eae ene 26 


British 

Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia Canada 
1,385 1,776 968 433 4,988 
1,423 1,815 953 437 5,055 
1,433 1,826 951 429 5,1631 
1,461 1,867 947 430 5,217 
1,505 1,906 962 439 5,315 
1,545 1,942 951 436 5,383 
1,554 1,987 944 438 5,426 
1,587 2,025 974 453 5,557 
1,606 2,098 999 469 5,705 
1,666 2,174 1,024 491 5,914 
38 39 —15 4 67 
10 11 —2 — 8 1081 
28 41 —4 1 54 
44 39 15 9 98 
40 36 —ll1 —3 68 
9 45 —7 2 43 
33 38 30 15 181 
19 73 25 16 148 
60 76 25 22 209 


+ Newfoundland is included in the estimates in 1950 and subsequently. 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


LOY population on which the Labour Force Survey is based excludes members of the Armed 
Services, inmates of institutions, Indians on reservations, and residents of the Yukon and Northwest 


Territories. 
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Chert 1 


ANNUAL CHANGE IN THE LABOUR FORCE; APPROXIMATE ANNUAL IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION OF WORKERS, 1949-57 


THOUSANDS OF PERSONS 
+250 


"Year to Year Change in 
Labour Force (Nov. 20) 


Emigration Tetel 
Immigration Immigrant Workers 
(net) 


- 50 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 


THOUSANDS OF PERSONS 
+250 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 


Sources: The Labour Force, DBS, and annual reports of the Department of Citizenship ond Immigration. 


been as great in the absence of immigration, 
the changing character of Canadian industry 
during the period demanded some readjust- 
ment in the type of workers making up the 
Canadian labour force. Immigration during 
this period made important additions to 
Canada’s supply of skilled and professional 
workers in manufacturing, mining, and con- 
struction, and also supported a large part 
of the postwar growth of the service 
industries.t 

Since 1954 there has been a _ steady 
moderate growth of the labour force apart 
from immigration. This growth has resulted 
from a slowing up of the downward trend 
in male participation,? an acceleration of 
the upward trend in female participation, 
and an increase in the relative number of 
young people ready to begin their working 
careers. 

Table 2 shows Canadian labour force 
participation rates, at annual averages, for 
the years 1948 to 1957. There has been con- 


© For a detailed discussion of immigration as a 
source of skilled and professional manpower see 
the monograph, Skilled and Professional Manpower 
in Canada 1945-1965 (pp. 56-64), prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch for the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

© The term “participation’’ refers to the amount 
of labour force activity of a specific age or sex 
group in the population. ‘‘Participation rates’’ are 
the percentages of various age and sex groups in the 
population who are members of the labour force. 
The labour force includes persons who are gain- 
fully occupied, persons actively seeking work, and 
persons whose unpaid activities contribute to the 
running of a family farm or business. 


siderable stability in the participation rates 
of males since 1954, although in the absence 
of immigrants, a high proportion of whom 
are workers, the rates might have declined. 
The rates of females have shown a steady 
movement upwards throughout the period, 
largely reflecting increased participation of 
women between the ages of about 25 and 
50. In 1956 and 1957 these increases were 
particularly large, amounting to 45,000- 
50,000 workers, a considerable proportion 
of whom were probably recent immigrants. 


Chart 2 shows the month-to-month pat- 
tern of labour force participation for men 
and women. Between 1955 and 1957 par- 
ticipation rates for men have shown rela- 
tively little change from one year to the 
next, while women have continued their 


TABLE 2—LABOUR FORCE PARTICI- 
PATION RATES AT ANNUAL 
AVERAGES,1 1948-57 


Both 
Male Female Sexes 
85.1 23.5 54.6 
85.1 23.5 54.5 
84.0 23.2 63.7 
83.9 23.5 53.7 
83.4 23.7 53.4 
82.9 23.3 53.1 
82.1 23.6 52.7 
82.0 23.8 52.8 
82.1 24.8 53.3 
82.2 25.7 53.7 


1 Average labour force as a percentage of average 
civilian, non-institutional population aged 14 and 
over. 

Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 
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Chart 2 


LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, CANADA 
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Chart 3 


ESTIMATED GROWTH OF THE POPULATION AGED 14-19 
APART FROM IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 


THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 
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*Survivors aged 1 year were taken from Vital Statistics tables, The estimates of persons aged 14-19 were obtained by Life Table projection, 
Sources: Vital Statistics, 1953 ond Conadion Life Tables, 1945, 1947, 1951, DBS. 
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long-term trend of increased participation 
in the Canadian labour market. The chart 
shows the seasonal character of the par- 
ticipation rates for men. These rates are 
at their lowest point during the first quarter 
of the year; they start to pick up in April 
with the resumption of outdoor activities, 
and gain further momentum in June when 
students begin to enter the labour market. 
A peak is reached either in July or August. 
There is a considerable outflow of students 
in September, and a steady decline in the 
rates through the remainder of the year. 
By contrast, participation rates for women 
show little seasonality. There is some entry 
of young women at the end of the school 
year, but this is usually balanced by the 
outflow of somewhat older women. The 
result of these different patterns for men 
and women is to produce participation rates 
for the total population that show both 
seasonality and a long-run upward trend. 


Participation rates for men aged 65 and 
over, which showed steady declines from 
1946 to 1955 and increased slightly in 1956, 
remained at the 1956 level in 1957 (Table 
3). It is considered probable that any 
further deterioration in the demand for 
labour will cause these rates to decline 
once more as older workers retire on being 
unable to find work. The long-term growth 
in the participation rates of women aged 
45 to 64 continued in 1957. 


Since well before the Second World War, 
1957 was the first year in which there have 
been really significant increases in the 
population aged 14 to 19. On the basis 
of the annual number of births since 1940 
(see Chart 3), annual increases in this 
group should continue indefinitely on about 
the same level as in 1957 (72,000) ; the 20-24 
year age group should begin to show sub- 
stantial increases by about 1962. In 1957 
the increases were largely in the 14- to 
16-year-old group, of which only a small 
percentage is in the labour force.1 In the 
next few years the number of 18- and 
19-year-olds should grow quite rapidly, 
making a considerable contribution to an 
expanding labour force. 


The beginning of 1957 was characterized 
by some levelling off of business activity in 


@ The 1951 Census gives the following participation 
rates (including members of the Armed Services) : 


Females 14-19 
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Canada. By mid-year, declines were noted 
in many sectors and it became apparent 
that, for the short run, the economy was 
unable to absorb the country’s rapidly 
growing labour force. At the end of the 
year the number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work was estimated at 386,000, 
or about double the December 1956 figure 
(Table 5). Even without immigration in 
1957 there would have been some increase 
over the previous year in the number of 
persons seeking work. 

Increases in the supply of workers coupled 
with a levelling off in labour requirements 
resulted by mid-year in a number of small 
but significant adjustments within the labour 
force. There was movement of male workers 
out of the forestry industry, and movement 
into construction; female workers entered 
the trade and service industries in increas- 
ing numbers. Manufacturing, formerly the 
fastest growing of Canadian industries, 
employed about the same proportion of the 
labour force in November 1957 as in 
November 1956. Until the end of 1957 
there was no apparent tendency for par- 
ticipation rates to respond to the changes in 
economic activity (see Chart 2). 

The percentage of the labour force with- 
out jobs and seeking work in December 
1957 was the highest for this time of year 
in recent experience. Younger workers were 
affected more than older ones (Table 6), 
and men more than women. These. figures 


TABLE 3—TREND IN PARTICIPATION 
RATES: MALES AGED 65 AND OVER, | 
FEMALES AGED 45-64, AT ANNUAL 
AVERAGES, 1946-57 


Males 65+- Females 45-64 


(per cent) 
47.5 15.3 
44.9 15.5 
44.0 16.2 
42.8 15.4 
40.4 16.4 
37.9 17.1 
35.7 17.5 
34.7 17.2 
33.3 18.1 
32.4 19.0 
34.2 20.8 
34.3 22.7 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


TABLE 4—CIVILIAN, NON-INSTITU- 
TIONAL POPULATION AGED 1419, 
DECEMBER 1953-57 


(In Thousands) 


Change From 
Population Previous Year 
1058 ahs ccdiiikaeceene tee 1,280 _— 
1,314 34 
1,359 45 
1,407 48 
1,479 72 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


TABLE 5—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 


JOBS AND SEEKING WORK, AUGUST AND DECEMBER 1953-57 


LABOUR FORCE WITHOUT 


August December 
Number Percent Number Percent 
(000s) (000s) 

93 1 ¢ 192 3.6 
175 3.1 248 4.6 
131 2.3 200 3.6 
103 LZ 186 3.2 
174 2.8 386 6.5 


The Labour Force, DBS. 


Source: 


TABLE 6—PERCENTAGE OF THE LABOUR FORCE WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK, BY AGE AND SEX, DECEMBER 1953-57 


45-64 


I ee I ee ee En ae 8) Sener ee ee 
oa Ta en eee es ee es a ee eR. Sear een 
Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


give the relative proportion of persons 
actively seeking work; they do not give 
any indication of those available for work 
but not actively engaged in looking for it. 
A good many women and older men tend 
to fall into this category. The changes in 
percentages of persons without jobs and 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
3.6 4.6 3.6 3.2 6.5 
4.2 5.2 4.1 3.9 7.8 
10.0 10.9 9.3 7.6 16.2 
6.2 7.6 5.6 5.8 12.1 
3.6 4.1 3.3 3.3 6.8 
3.4 4.7 3.6 3.2 6.1 
2.7 4.8 4.3 3.6 5.2 
1.4 2.4 1.9 1,3 2.5 
2.8 5.1 4.5 2.6 4.6 
1.2 2.4 2.3 1.2 3.0 
1.2 1.9 1.1 9 2.1 

9 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.5 


seeking work between 1956 and 1957 were 
quite different in their distribution from 
those between 1953 and 1954. In 1954 the 
greatest relative increases in the _ per- 
centages of the labour force without jobs 
and seeking work were for men aged 65 
and over and for women. 


Laval’s 13th Industrial Relations Convention 


A well-known professor of industrial 
relations at Columbia University, Adolf 
Sturnthal, Ph.D., will be the speaker at 
the closing banquet of Laval University’s 
13th Industrial Relations Convention to 
be held at Quebec May 5 and 6. 

Mr. Sturnthal is also a professor of inter- 
national trade unionism at Roosevelt Col- 
lege and the author of many books on 
trade unionism and collective bargaining. 

This year’s convention will deal with 
“The Settlement of Conflicting Interests’”— 
in other words, with disputes which concern 
the negotiation of working conditions rather 


than the interpretation or application of 


collective agreements. 
“Among the speakers to be heard at the 
convention’ will be: Prof. H. D. Woods, 
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Director of McGill University’s Industrial 
Relations Centre; Jean Réal Cardin, Direc- 
tor of the University of Montreal’s Indus- 
trial Relations Section; Gérard Picard, 
General President of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; Louis 
Philippe Pigeon of Quebec, Guy Merrill- 
Desaulniers and Guillaume Geoffrion, Mont- 
real, lawyers specializing in labour law; 
and Roger Chartier and Gilles Beausoleil 
of Laval University. 

This 13th convention will coincide with 
the 20th anniversary of the founding of 
Laval’s School of Social, Economic and 
Political Science and with the 15th anni- 
versary of the founding of its Recial Science 
Faculty. 
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Provincial Minimum Wage Orders 


A Survey of Rates and Related Provisions 


An analysis of the minimum wage orders 
in effect under provincial minimum wage 
legislation in Canada at March 1, 1958, 
and of the minimum wages established by 
these orders, has been made by the Legisla- 
tion Branch of the Department of Labour. 

There are 73 orders made under minimum 
wage legislation that is of substantially the 
same type in nine provinces; there is no 
minimum wage legislation in Prince Edward 
Island*. Of this number, 13 are general 
orders, 20 are special orders, and the remain- 
ing 40, in British Columbia, set minimum 
wage rates on an industry or occupational 
basis. A “general order” is one that is not 
restricted to particular industries or occupa- 
tions, although it may be confined to em- 
ployees of one sex or to a specified area 
or to communities of a certain size. A 
“special order” is one that applies to a 
particular industry or occupation. 

The minimum wage legislation in each 
province provides for a minimum wage 
board to determine minimum wage rates. 
The orders are issued by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommendation 
of the board or, in Ontario and British 
Columbia, by the board itself. It is the 
practice of minimum wage boards to hold 
enquiries and to hear representations. 

The legislation in all provinces gives the 
boards considerable discretion in determin- 
ing the classes of employees for whom a 
minimum wage is to be set, and in arriving 
at a minimum wage rate. The Quebec 
legislation directs the board “to take into 
consideration competition from outside 
countries or from the other provinces and 
the economic conditions peculiar to the 
various regions of the province”. In Mani- 
toba the board is to take into consideration, 
and be guided by, “the cost to an employee 
of purchasing the necessities of life and 
health”. The Saskatchewan board is directed 


to determine the minimum wage on the 
basis of either “what the board deems 
adequate to furnish the necessary cost of 
living to the employees in the class of 
employment affected” or “what the board 
deems fair and reasonable having regard 
to the wages that the board considers to be 
generally prevailing in the class of em- 
ployment affected”. 

Under these orders a minimum wage is 
established for practically all employees 
whose wage rates are subject to regulation 
by the provinces except the following: 
male employees in Ontario and Nova Scotia 
and in New Brunswick except in the canning 
industry; agricultural workers and domes- 
tics in private homes in all provinces; 
female employees in small towns in Nova 
Scotia; students in the province of Quebec; 
employees under age 17 in Newfoundland; 
female employees in hospitals, nursing 
homes, religious, charitable or educational 
institutions in New Brunswick; and em- 
ployees in some religious institutions and 
public benevolent establishments in Quebec. 

The Industrial Standards Acts in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, the Fair Wage Act 
in Manitoba, and the Collective Agreement 
Act in Quebec are outside the scope of 
this article. Under these Acts, wage rates 
based on prevailing standards rather than 
the subsistence needs of the employee are 
set for some industries and occupations. 

The study is in two parts: Part I deals 
with the general orders and Part II with 
the special orders. For purposes of com- 
parison with the orders in the other provin- 
ces, the British Columbia orders for manu- 
facturing, the mercantile industry and office 
occupation have been dealt with in Part I 
and the rest of the 40 British Columbia 
orders have been dealt with in Part II. 


Part I—General Orders 


The minimum wage rate and the over- 
time rate established in each of the general 
orders is shown in Table I; similar informa- 
tion for the manufacturing, mercantile 
industry and office occupation orders in 
British Columbia is presented in Table II. 


To facilitate comparison of the hourly 
and weekly rates set out in Tables I and II, 


*Nfld.: The Minimum Wage Act, R.S.N. 1952, c. 
260; N.S.: The Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 
R.S.N.S. 1954, c. 317; N.B.: The Minimum Wage 
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Act, R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 145; Que.: The Minimum 
Wage Act, R.S.Q. 1941, c. 164, as amended by 1946, 
c. 39, 1947, c. 53 and 1949, c. 54; Ont. the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. R.S.O. 1950, c. 235; Man. The 
Employment Standards Act (Part II, Minimum 
Wages), 1957, c. 20; Sask.: The Minimum Wage 
Act, R.S.S. 1953, c. 264, as amended by 1955, c. 68 
and 1956, c. 57; Alta.: The Alberta Labour Act 
(Part II, Minimum Wages), R.S.A. 1955, c. 167, as 
amended by 1957, c. 38; B.C.: The Male Minimum 
Wage Act, R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 220, as amended by 1953, 
e. 28 and The Female Minimum Wage Act, 
R.S.B.C, 1948, ce. 221, as amended by 1953, c. 29, 


a 44-hour week may be assumed in cities 
and a 48-hour week in the smaller centres. 
These are the maximum hours that could 
be assumed without involving overtime 
rates In some provinces. 

Assuming a 44-hour week, the minimum 
weekly wage of men in cities in the five 
provinces that set general rates for men 
would be: 


$30 in Saskatchewan 
906.40 and Alberta 


in Manitoba 
$26.40 in Montreal 
$24.20 in other Quebec; in Quebec 
cities 
$22 in Newfoundland 
In small centres, assuming a 48-hour week, 
the weekly minimum wage for men would 
be: 
$29 (or higher in 
establishments 
required to pay 
overtime after 


in Saskatchewan 


44 hours) 
$28.80 in Manitoba 
$26 in Alberta 
$24 in Quebee and 


Newfoundland 


The spread between the highest and 
lowest wage is thus $8 per week in cities 
but only $5 in smaller centres. These rates 
may be compared with $33 per week in 
manufacturing and in offices, and $28.60 in 
mercantile establishments, for a 44-hour 
week in British Columbia. 

In the eight provinces that set a general 
rate for women, the weekly minimum wages 
in cities, assuming a 44-hour week, would be: 

$30 in Saskatchewan 


$28 : in Alberta 
$26.40 in Montreal 
$24.20 in other Quebec;in Quebec 
cities 
$25.52 in Manitoba 
2 in New Brunswick 
22 in Toronto and 
larger cities 
$20 in other Ontario 
cities 
$15.40 
This is a spread between highest and 
lowest of almost $15 per week. The weekly 
minimum wages for women in small cen- 
tres, assuming a 48-hour week would be: 
$29 (or higher in 


in Ontario 


in Nova Scotia 
in Newfoundland 


establishments 
required to pay in Saskatchewan 
overtime after 
44 hours) 
$24 in Alberta, Que- 
bec, and New 
Brunswick 
23.76 in Manitoba 
18 in Ontario 
$16.80 in Newfoundland 
$14.80 in Nova Scotia 


This shows approximately the same spread 
as in cities, but less difference in the middle 
rates. 


Two different concepts are apparent in 
the provisions requiring an overtime rate 
of pay after specified hours in a day or 
week. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
and Manitoba, and in Quebec for salaried 
employees below certain weekly rates of 
pay, the overtime rate is one and one-half 
times the minimum rate; in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec (hourly paid employees), Alberta 
and British Columbia, the overtime rate 
is one and one-half times the regular rate, 
that is, the rate at which the employee 
is actually being paid. Where the over- 
time rate is based on the minimum rate 
the provision has significance only in 
respect to employees whose rate of pay is 
less than one and one-half times the 
minimum rate; where it is based on the 
regular rate it has significance in respect 
to all employees within the coverage of the 
order and becomes an instrument for the 
regulation of hours of work as well as a 
measure related to earnings. 


The general orders contain other provi- 
sions related to the rate which are not 
shown in Tables I and II. The most 
significant of these other provisions are 
described and compared below under the 
following headings: classification of com- 
munities for minimum wage purposes (Table 
III) ; lower rates for inexperienced workers 
(Tables IV and V); lower minimum wage 
rates on the basis of age (Table VI); rates 
for part-time employees (Table VII); the 
daily guarantee provisions; deduction or 
charges for uniform; protection of minimum 
weekly earnings in a week in which a 
statutory holiday occurs; deductions or 
charges for board and lodging (Table VIII) ; 
posting of orders and pay statement pro- 
visions. 


Classification of communities for mini- 
mum wage purposes—Table I shows that 
within the provinces of Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the minimum rate varies according 
to the size of the community in which 
the worker is employed. Each province is 
divided into zones based on population, or 
into urban and rural areas. The basis on 
which communities are classified for pur- 
poses of the minimum rate is shown in 
Table III. 


The relationship within each province 
between the highest rate set for an urban 
area and the rate for small towns varies 
considerably between provinces. The rates 
are relatively close together in the western 
provinces and Nova Scotia (the small town 
rate being 96 per cent of the urban rate 
in Saskatchewan, 95 per cent in Manitoba, 
88 per cent in Nova Scotia, and 86 per cent 
in Alberta) but somewhat farther apart in 
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TABLE I1.—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS FOR MANUFACTURING, 

THE MERCANTILE INDUSTRY AND OFFICE OCCUPATION, SHOWING MINIMUM 

WAGE RATES, MINIMUM OVERTIME RATES, AND THE HOURS TO WHICH OVER- 
TIME RATES APPLY 


Hours to which Overtime Rates 
Apply 


Minimum Hourly |Minimum Overtime 
Order Rate Rate 
Manufacturing: 
Order No. 25 (1956) = 
male employeeS........---++++ 75¢ 14x regular rate 
female employees......-...+++: 60¢ 
Mercantile industry: 
Order No. 24 (1956) ~ 
male and female employees.. . . 65¢ 13 x regular rate | 
Office occupation: 
Order No. 34 (1956) ; 
male and female employees..... 75¢ 1} x regular rate 


Hours in in excess of 8 per day and 
44 per week unless longer hours at 
the regular rate are permitted under 
the Hours of Work Act. 


Ontario and Quebec (the small town rate is 
82 per cent of the urban rate in Ontario 
and 83 per cent in Quebec). 


Lower rates for inexperienced workers— 
Under all the general orders except those 
of New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 
Saskatchewan, employees may be classed as 
inexperienced and paid less than the rates 
set out in Table I. In the British Columbia 
orders shown in Table II, there is also 
provision for a lower rate for a learning 
period. The rates for inexperienced workers, 
and the conditions for classifying a worker 
as inexperienced, are shown in Tables IV 
and V. 


Only in British Columbia is an individual 
permit for each learner required from the 
administering board. There are, however, 
a number of limiting rules in the other 
orders. 


Under the Ontario order, employees 
engaged as cleaners, elevator operators, or 
workers in theatres, places of amusement, 
hotels, clubs, restaurants or any other place 
where meals are served to the public, may 
not be considered as inexperienced em- 
ployees for the purpose of determining 
their minimum rate of wages. An office 
worker who holds a_ secondary school 
graduation diploma of the commercial 
course, or who has completed a course of 
instruction in business and office practice 
provided by a registered trade school, is 
required to receive the minimum weekly 
wages for an experienced employee from 
the commencement of employment, as is 
also a hairdresser who holds a certificate 
of apprenticeship. An inexperienced em- 
ployee paid on a piecework basis may be 
paid at the inexperienced rate for only 


TABLE I1I.—CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITIES IN SIX PROVINCES FOR MINIMUM 
WAGE RATE PURPOSES, SHOWING MINIMUM RATE 


Province 


Zones or Areas, with Rate 


Nova Scotia...... 
(over 5,000 population) 
Rate: $16.80 per week. 


Quebec...c8s ssn 


Zone 1, listed cities and towns| Zone 2, listed towns (between| Zone 3, listed towns (under 
5,000 and 2,000 population) 
Rate: $15.80 per week. 


2,000 population) 
Rate: $14.80 per week. 


a 1 Montreal and Montreal| Zone 2, Quebec City and other| Zone 3, the rest of the province 


and municipalities with population 
6,000 and over 


Rate: 60 cents per hour. 


Ontario.c.. essere 
Windsor, Ottawa and London 
and their environs 

Rate: $22 per week. 


Rate: 55 cents per hour. 


Rate: 50 cents per hour. 


Zone 1, Toronto, Hamilton,| Zone 2, other local municipal-| Zone 3, other municipalities 
ities and school sections with i 
a population of 3,000 or over 
Rate: $20 per week. 


and school sections. 


Rate: $18 per week. 


Rate for women: 58 cents per hour. 


Cities and 15 listed towns 
Rate: $30 per week. 


Listed cities and environs, the urban areas 


Rural areas, the rest of the province 
Rate for women: 54 cents per hour. 


Remainder of the province 
Rate: $29 per week. 


Rate: men, $30 per wee 
women, $28 per week. 


Cities and towns with a population over 5,000 


Remainder of the province 
Rate: men, $26 per week. 
women, $24 per week. 
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three months. Where there are less than 
five women employed, one employee may 
be classed as inexperienced. 


Under the Nova Scotia order an inex- 
perienced employee in a beauty parlour who 
has had three months or more of instruction 
in a school or hairdressing establishment 
for which a fee has been paid, starts at not 
less than the rate set for an inexperienced 
employee with three months’ experience. 
So does an office employee who holds a 
diploma from an accredited business college 
or the commercial department of a high 
school. The same concept is seen in the 
definition in Quebec, in that an employee 
engaged at labour requiring training may 
not be classed as inexperienced. 

A different system of learners’ rates (not 
shown in Table IV) is provided in Mani- 
toba. Under the Manitoba general order 
no special rates for learners are set, but 
where in the opinion of the Minister of 
Labour it is reasonable for an employer to 
employ persons for a training period as 
learners “to learn the work required of 
them” he may issue a permit to the em- 
ployer permitting him to employ learners 
at an hourly wage less than the minimum 
hourly rate. The length of the training 
period and the minimum hourly wages of 
learners are to be set out in the permit. 
The minimum wage set may not be less 
than three-quarters of the minimum hourly 
rate, and the learning period may not 
normally be longer than six months. Excep- 
tionally, where employees are paid on a 
piecework system, on the joint application 
of the employer and a union representing 


the employees, the Minister may extend the 
period beyond six months. The order also 
provides: 

Where a learner has previously been em- 
ployed on work that requires training sub- 
stantially similar to that for which he is 
employed under a_learner’s permit, the 
employer shall pay the learner at the hourly 
wage set out in the learner’s permit only 
for a period equal to the length of the 
training period less the length of time the 
learner has previously been employed as 
aforesaid. (Section 5 (7)). 


The application form for a learner permit 
specifies that learner permits are granted 
only when the learner, within a reasonable 
time after completing training, can qualify 
for remuneration at a wage substantially 
higher than the regional minimum rate. 
Learner permits have been issued with as 
brief a learning period as two weeks. The 
usual practice is that the initial learner’s 
rate is 75 per cent of the regular minimum 
rate, with increases at two-month intervals, 
so that, at the end of six months, the 
learner is receiving 90 per cent or slightly 
better. 

The Minister may fix at not more than 
25 per cent the proportion of operating 
employees, excluding supervisers, that an 
employer may employ in his establishment 
as learners. At December 31, 1956, learner 
permits were in effect for 40 employers in 
the urban area and 41 in the rural area. 
In many cases the permit is in respect to 
a named individual. In other cases, par- 
ticularly in the needlework industry, per- 
mits are issued on a continuing basis. 


TABLE V.—DEFINITION OF LEARNER IN THE BRITISH COLUMBIA ORDERS FOR 

THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, THE MERCANTILE INDUSTRY AND OFFICE 

OCCUPATIONS, AND APPLICABLE MINIMUM WAGE RATES, SHOWIN G PERCENT- 

AGE RELATION OF THE STARTING RATE FOR A LEARNER TO THE RATE FOR AN 
EXPERIENCED EMPLOYEE 


sess oa——a—»_—wo—> 


Order Definition of Learner 


Manufacturing: 
Order No. 25 (1956) 


Mercantile industry: 
Order No. 24 (1956) 


Office occupation: 
Order No. 34 (1956) 


An employee who has worked 
less than 6 weeks in the manu- 
facturing industry in the class 
of employment for which he is 
hired by the employer}. 


An employee who has worked 
less than 6 weeks in the mer- 
cantile industry in the class of 
employment for which he is 
hired by the employer}. 


An employee who has worked 
less than 2 months in the office 
occupation in the class of em- 
erent for which he is 

ired by the employer !. 


Percentage Relation of 
Learners’ Hourly Rates |Starting Rate to Rate for 
Experienced Employee 


ist 2 weeks, 45¢ an hour 
2nd 2 weeks, 50¢ an hour 
8rd 2 weeks, 55¢ an hour 


Male employees, 60% 
Female employees, 75% 


1st 2 weeks, 45¢ an hour 69% 
2nd 2 weeks, 50¢ an hour 

3rd 2 weeks, 55¢ an hour 

1st month, 55¢ an hour 73% 


2nd month, 65¢ an hour 


eS 


1 No one may be paid asa learner unless the administering board has issued an individual learners’ permit to him. 
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The use of the category “inexperienced” 
with lower minimum rates is thus seen to 
be used more frequently in orders dealing 
with female employees than with male em- 
ployees (since they are provided with 
respect to female workers in five provinces 
and with respect to male and female workers 
in only two); the learning period varies in 
length from two weeks to six months; and 
the minimum starting rate for an inex- 
perienced employee varies from about 60 
per cent to about 85 per cent of the 
minimum rate of an experienced employee. 
A number of methods of regulating pay- 
ment of the “inexperienced” rate are adopted 
in the orders: individual employee’s per- 
mits in British Columbia; an employer’s 
permit to pay a learning rate in Manitoba; 
provision that the learner’s rate may not 
be paid for certain kinds of work for which 
a long period of on-the-job training is not 
deemed to be required (in Ontario) or 
to persons who have already received certain 
types of training (in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia); or the use of the percentage 
limitation restricting the proportion of 
employees in an establishment who may be 
on the learner’s rate at any one time to 
one fifth or one quarter of the total 
number of female employees (in Alberta, 
Nova Scotia and Ontario) or of the total 
number of employees of both sexes (in 
Manitoba and Quebec). 


Lower minimum wage rates on the 
basis of age—In the Newfoundland, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan orders, and in the 
Alberta order for male employees, the 
minimum wage rates shown in Table I do 
not apply to employees under a certain age. 
In the Newfoundland orders the age 
requirement is 17 years and no minimum 
wage is set for younger employees. In 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan it is 18 years 
and in Alberta 19 years, and lower rates 
are set for employees below those ages, 
as shown in Table VI. 

In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Ontario, where the general orders apply to 
female employees only, and in the Alberta 
orders for female employees, no age require- 
ment is set for entitlement to the minimum 
wage. Neither is there an age limit set 
in Quebec, where the general rate applies 
to both male and female employees, nor in 
the British Columbia orders. However in 
both Quebee and British Columbia there 
are special orders or special provisions in 
orders relating to some of the occupations 
in which young persons are commonly 
found, setting lower rates for those occu- 
pations. 

Rates for part-time employees—Where 
the minimum wage is set on a weekly 
basis—in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta—hourly rates are set 
for part-time workers. 


TABLE VI._MINIMUM WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED IN THE GENERAL ORDERS 
FOR YOUNG WORKERS IN ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA, SHOW- 
ING RELATION OF YOUNG WORKER RATE TO ADULT WORKER RATE 


Age at which Minimum 
Rate for Adults is 
Applicable 


Province and Order 


ALBERTA 
Order 17 (male employees 
in cities and towns over 
5,000 pop.) 


19 


Order 1 (male employees in 
rest of province) 


SasKATCHEWAN 
Order 1 (male and female 
employees in cities and 
larger towns) 


Order 4 (male and female 
employees in rest of 
province) 


MANrTroBa 
General Order 3/57 (male 
and female employees) 


Minimum Wage Rate for 


Relation of Young Worker 


Younger Workers Rate to Adult Worker Rate 


Under age 17, $20 a week 
Over 17, under 18, $22 a week 


Over 18, under 19, $26. a week 
Under age 17, $16 a week 
Over 17, under 18, $18 a week 
Over 18, under 19, $22 a week 


Under age 18, $28 a week 


Under age 18, $27 a week 


Under age 18, male employees 
48¢ an hour; female em- 
ployees, 48¢ an hour 


Under age 17, $10 less a week 
Over 17, under 18, $8 less a 


wee 
Over 18, under 19, $4 less a 
week 


Under age 17, $10 less a week 
Over 17, under 18, $8 less a 


wee 
Over 18, under 19, $4 less a 
week 


$2 less a week 


$2 less a week 


Male employees, 12¢_ less 
an hour ($5.28 less for a 
44-hour week) - 

Female employees in cities, 
10¢ less an hour ($4.40 less 
for a 44-hour week) 

Female employees in rural 
areas, 6¢ less an hour ($2.64 
less for a 44-hour week) 


a 
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In Nova Scotia and Ontario, a part-time 
employee (i., one whose employment is 
for periods less than the normal daily or 
weekly work period established by custom 
of her employer) is to be paid not less than 
an hourly rate calculated by dividing the 
weekly wage for an experienced worker in 
the zone by 48 hours or the normal weekly 
working hours of the employer if less than 
48. That is, the part-time employee is paid 
at a rate proportionate to the rate for a 
full-time employee, but a part-time em- 
ployee may not be classified as inex- 
perienced. 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta part-time 
employees are defined as those who work 
less than a certain number of hours per 
week, and an hourly rate is set for them 
which is higher than the hourly rate of an 
employee at the minimum weekly rate who 
works the maximum number of hours per- 
mitted at that rate. The part-time rates 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta are set out 
in Table VIL. 


Daily guarantee provisions—Most of 
the general orders (all except those of 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland) contain 
some kind of a “daily guarantee” provision 
requiring that if an employee is called to 
work he is to be paid for at least a certain 
number of hours, even if he does not work 
or works a shorter period. 

In the general orders of Quebec, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, the period for which an 
employee reporting for work must be paid 
is three hours, at the minimum rate. In 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta it is four 
hours, at the minimum rate. In the Ontario 
and Saskatchewan orders, and in the Alberta 


orders for women, the requirement is stated 
only in respect to part-time workers. 

The British Columbia daily guarantee 
provision, which appears in the manufac- 
turing, mercantile and office orders, and in 
all other orders which have been recently 
revised, is different in that the guaranteed 
wage is not in terms of the minimum wage 
rate but in terms of the employee’s regular 
rate, and a distinction is made between an 
employee who does not start work and 
one who does. An employee who reports to 
work on the call of the employer is entitled 
to two hours’ pay at his regular rate, and 
if he starts work, to four hours’ pay at his 
regular rate, even if he works less than four 
hours. 

Deductions or charges for uniforms— 
The provision of uniforms is dealt with in 
the general orders in Ontario, Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia and in the two general 
orders for women workers in Alberta. In 
British Columbia, there is a special mini- 
mum wage order dealing with uniforms 
which is applicable to all occupations under 
the Act. The Ontario, Alberta and Nova 
Scotia orders prohibit an employer from 
making deductions from the minimum wage 
for the provision, use and laundering of 
uniforms. In Nova Scotia it is further 
stipulated that if the employee is required 
to launder the uniform herself she must be 
compensated for such work at the prevailing 
laundry rates. 

The Manitoba regulations state that 
where an employer expresses a preference 
that workers wear or use any specified kind 
of clothing or equipment, or where the 
Minister of Labour considers it necessary, 


TABLE VU.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR PART-TIME EMPLOYEES ESTABLISHED 
IN THE GENERAL ORDERS IN SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA, SHOWING 
RELATION TO RATE FOR FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES 


2 ee) a ee eS ee 


Province and Order 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Order 1 (male and female employees in| An employee whose weekly working 
hours are less than 36. 


cities and larger towns) 


Order 4 (male and female employees in| As in Order 1. 
rest of province) 


ALBERTA 


Order 17 (male employees in cities and| An employee whose weekly working 
R y hours are less than 40. 
male employees in rest of| As in Order 17. 


towns over 5,000 pop.) 
Order 1 
province 


Order 19 (female employees in cities and| As in Order 17. 


towns over 5,000 pop.) 


Order 2 (female employees in rest of| As in Order 17. 


province). 


Definition of Part-time Employee 


Minimum Rate Relation to 


per Hour Full-time Rate 
sg Slightly higher 
than weekly 
‘| minimum wage 
divided by 44 
70¢% | hours. 
75¢ } 
65¢} 
Weekly minimum 
wage divided 
70¢ by 40 hours. 
60¢ 


ee 


1 Lower rates are set for part-time male employees under age 19 in Alberta and for part-time employees of either 


sex under age 18 in Saskatchewan. 
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it must be furnished and maintained. by 
the employer without cost to the workers. 
Deductions for furnishing and maintaining 
uniforms may be made, however, in the 
case of employees whose wage rate, if cal- 
culated on an hourly basis, would be greater 
than the applicable minimum overtime 
rate, i.e., more than 87 cents an hour for 
women in urban areas and more than 90 
cents an hour for men. However, no charge 
may be made for furnishing, laundering or 
maintaining uniforms, clothing or equip- 
ment which would reduce the employee’s 
remuneration below the applicable minimum 
hourly rate. If the Minister considers that 
an employee is being charged too much for 
any of these services he may fix or limit 
the deduction or prohibit the employer from 
making any charge or collection. 

The special order regarding the cost and 
upkeep of uniforms in British Columbia 
provides that when an employee is required 
by the employer to wear a uniform it must 
be furnished, laundered and repaired free 
of cost to the employee and no deductions 
may be made from the employee’s wages for 
the uniform or any other charges made 
whatsoever. The board may, however, on 
application of the employer and employees, 
authorize a different arrangement with 
respect to the provision, laundering and 
repairing of uniforms. 

Except in British Columbia, the effect of 
the provisions regarding uniforms is to 
protect the minimum rate from deductions. 
The British Columbia order goes further 
and prohibits deductions from wages includ- 
ing those above the minimum. 

Also relevant is the provision in the 
general order in Quebec prohibiting deduc- 
tions from the minimum wage except those 
authorized by statute or court order. 


Protection of minimum weekly earnings _ 


in a week in which a statutory holiday 
oceurs—In four provinces, Nova Scotia, 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the 
general orders provide that wages may not 
be reduced below the usual minimum when 
a statutory holiday occurs during the week, 
and the Saskatchewan orders go beyond 
this to deal with the matter of statutory 
holidays in a more general way. 


In Nova Scotia, where the minimum 
wage rate is set on a weekly basis, the 
general order for women provides that 
there shall be no deduction from the mini- 
mum wages for time not worked on a 
statutory holiday. Similarly, in Alberta, 
the general orders provide that in the case 
of an employee normally working 40 hours 
or more per week, his weekly wage may 
not be reduced below the prescribed mini- 
mum wage by deduction for time not 


worked on any one statutory holiday in a 
week if the employer’s place of business 
was not open for business on the holiday. 

In Manitoba, where the minimum wage 
rate is set on an hourly basis, the general 
order names seven statutory holidays. If 
one of these falls on a day on which an 
employee would otherwise be required to 
work, and the employee does not work on 
the holiday but has worked all the rest 
of the week, or been absent with the con- 
sent of the employer or by reason of 
established illness, in determining the mini- 
mum wage to which he is entitled for that 
week it shall be presumed that he worked 
his regular hours on the holiday. For 
example, if he normally works a 40-hour 
week his weekly wage could not be reduced 
below $24 (40 x the minimum hourly rate 
of 60 cents). There is, in addition, other 
legislation in Manitoba dealing with statu- 
tory holidays which places a further obliga- 
tion on employers in the urban areas. A 
provision in the Employment Standards Act, 
applicable only to employment in urban 
areas, provides that if an employee does 
not work on one of the seven named holi- 
days, he shall be paid his regular wages for 
that day, and if he does work, he is to be 
paid at the rate of one and one-half times 
his regular rate. 


In the Saskatchewan general orders, the 
provision concerning statutory holidays is 
not so much a rule to protect the minimum 
wage as a general rule granting statutory 
holidays with pay. Eight holidays are 
named in the orders, and it is provided 
that if an employee does not work on one 
of these days, he is to be paid his full 
wages, and if he does work, his full wages 
plus one and one-half times his full wages. 


In the other provinces, British Columbia, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, no provision is made to protect 
minimum weekly earnings in a week in 
which a holiday occurs. 


Deductions or charges for board and 
lodging—In Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Nova Scotia, the general orders con- 
tain specific provisions relating to charges 
for Board and lodging furnished by an 
employer to an employee (Table VIII). In 
Saskatchewan and New Brunswick, board 
and lodging charges to an employee are 
regulated in the special orders pertaining 
to the types of employment in which the 
practice of “living in” is most prevalent. In 
British Columbia, maximum deductions or 
charges are not set in any of the orders, 
but the Board has authority to investigate 
rates charged, and its authority is stated 
in the relevant special orders. In Quebec 
no maximum price is established, but the 
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general rule is that deductions may not be 
made from the minimum wage payable to 
an employee except the deductions imposed 
by an Act or a court order. Special pro- 
vision is made in the order for hotels, 
hospitals and real estate undertakings to 
permit the employer to make deductions 
for meals and lodging under certain con- 
ditions. 

Where a value is set on board and lodging 
in the general orders as shown in Table 
VIII, the amount set is not an absolute 
limit on the charge an employer may place 
on meals furnished to his employee, but is 
the amount by which the minimum wage 
may be reduced by such charges. There is 
additional authority in the Manitoba 
general order for the Minister of Labour to 
determine that meals or lodging are inade- 
quate or unsuitable, or that the employer is 
overcharging, and in such cases to fix the 
amount of the deductions or prohibit 
deductions. 

The spread between $6 and $10 per 
week allowable deductions has the effect 
of creating even greater differences in the 
protected minimum pay of an employee to 
whom board and lodging is provided by the 
employer than exists in the minimum wage 
rate proper. A woman employee at the 
minimum rate and maximum deduction for 
board and lodging would receive the 
following: 

In Edmonton, $28—$6=$22 


In Winnipeg, $25.52—$10=$15.52 
($25.52—44 hours at 58 cents per hour ) 


In Toronto, $22—$10=$12 
In Halifax, $16.80 —$7=$9.80 


Posting of orders and pay statement 
provisions—In order that an employee may 
know what his legal minimum wage is, the 
Acts or orders generally require employers 
to post the applicable order in a prominent 
place on the work premises. In Manitoba, 
the employer is required to distribute copies 
of the order instead of posting it, and is 
relieved of this obligation if his employees 
are represented by a union which acts as 
their bargaining agent. 

In Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
there are, in addition, pay statement pro- 
visions regarding the information an em- 
ployer is required to furnish an employee 
when his wages are paid. 

In General Order 4 in Quebec it is pro- 
vided that every employee must receive 
with his pay a statement showing (a) his 
name; (b) the pay period; (c) the total 
number of his hours of work and his 
overtime shown separately; (d) his wage 
rate; (e) the wages earned; (f) the amount 
of deduction and (g) his take-home pay. 
The statement is not required if the em- 
ployee is on a weekly, monthly or yearly 
wage and receiving, even if not working 
a full week, a weekly wage of at least $50 
in Zone 1 and $45 in Zones 2 and 3. 

In Saskatchewan, Order 12 (1957) requires 
all employers to whom minimum wage 
orders apply to provide each employee a 
pay statement with his wages including 
(a) his name; (b) commencing and ending 
dates of the period for which the payment 
of wages is being made; (c) number of 
hours for which payment is made; (d) rate 
of wages; (e) category or class of employ- 
ment for which payment of wages is made; 


TABLE VILI._BOARD AND LODGING PROVISIONS IN THE GENERAL ORDERS IN 
NOVA SCOTIA, ONTARIO, MANITOBA AND ALBERTA 


SS LL ee 


Board and 


: Board, Lodging, Single 
Province and Order Fietend 1 Week 1 Week Meal 
Nova Scorra 
General order for female employees in cities and incor- $7.00! $5.00 + $2.00 + 25¢ 4 
porated towns. 
ONTARIO 
Reg. 295 (general order for female employees) 
onl LANG 2s occa eh i cos Gade sre he hegis le ale meting east $10.00 ! $7.00 ! $3.00 } 35¢1 
TA Le ee PR An Oana np dames GQ00 gg Is - $8.00 ! $6.00} $2.00? 30¢ + 
MAaAnrroBa 
Man. Reg. 3/57 (general order for male and female em- 
DOVES) vines dirs: « Fpldeielsiolels «tala dele gles aise oereeiee = $10.00 2 $7.00 2 $3.00 2 35¢ 2 
ALBERTA 
Orders 2, 19, 1, 17 (general orders for male and female 
employees).....--..s-eeseeeeeeeceeaeeereneererenseens $6.00 2 $4.50} $1.50? 25¢ 1 


; 1 This is the maximum amount by which the wages of an employee may be reduced below the prescribed minimum 
wage by deduction or otherwise. 

2 This is the maximum amount an employer whose business does not include furnishing meals to customers may 
deduct from the wages of the employee for meals, plus the allowable lodging deduction applicable to all employers under 
the order. An employer whose business includes the fonisba of meals to customers may not deduct from the wages 

e to a customer for the same meals. 
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(i) amount of total wages; (g) itemized In Manitoba, Section 5 (4) of the Em- 
statement of deductions made from wages; ployment Standards Act provides that an 
(h) actual amount of payment made. Em- employer shall provide a pay statement on 
ployers may be exempted from the provi- the written request of the employee made 
sion by the Chairman of the Board. at least three days before wages are paid. 


Part lII—Special Orders 


The special orders, the employees covered are therefore comparable with the special 
by each order, and the minimum wage set orders are shown in Table X, and similar 
are shown in Table IX. Provisions in the information for the British Columbia orders 
general orders in Quebec and Saskatchewan not covered in Table II is shown in Tables 
which apply to particular occupations and XI to XV. 


TABLE IX.—THE SPECIAL MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS, SHOWING COVERAGE AND 
MINIMUM WAGE RATE 


Province and Order Coverage (in general terms) Minimum Wage Rate 


New Brunswick 
Hotel and restaurant order| Female employees in hotels, tourist] 45¢ an hour 


(Sept. 1, 1957) homes, tourist cabins, and restau- 
rants. 
Canning and processing order) Male employees engaged in the can-| 65¢ an hour 
(Aug. 1, 1956) ning or processing of fish, vege- 
tables or fruits. 


Nova Scotia 
Beauty parlour order (March 2,| Female employees in beauty par-| $16.80 a week, Zone 1 
1955 as amended) lours. $15.80 a week, Zone 2 
$14.80 a week, Zone 3 


Hotels and restaurants order| Female employees in _ hotels, $16.80 a week, Zone 1 
(July 16, 1952) restaurants and lunch stands with-| $15.80 a week, Zone 2 

in 20 miles of incorporated towns! $14.80 a week, Zone 3 

or cities between July 1 and 

September 30. 


Fishing industry order (Sept. 9,] Female employees engaged in wash-| 35¢ an hour 
1953) ing, preparing, preserving, drying, 

curing, smoking, packing, cutting 

or otherwise adapting fish for sale, 

shipment or use. 


QueEBeEc 
Forest operations order (No. 39,| Employees engaged in felling trees, Daily rates are set for six categories of 
making and transporting timber employees. 
and wood and in transporting logs 


by driving or otherwise from the I, cooks, teamsters, tradesmen: 
cutting area to the delivery point; cook in camp of 
or in upkeep of the forest or 50 persons or more............$ 7.50 
reforestation. kitchen help........ . 4,20 
RGREIRT cle Wns ons oeearnrien ernie 6.60 
truck and tractor drivers, 
mechanics or carpenters... .. - 
II, pulpwood operations.......... 6.50 
| III, firewood operations............ 5.20 
} PVG MSRWOGN Ne vera ais dais cclass 5.50 


DE ER UOEC AT Se ern a 0, ¢ late + tins eee me 8. 
VI, apprentices and incapacitated.. 5.20 
Other rates are set for specific types of work 
in each category, and piece rates are set in 
categories II, III, and IV. 


Hotels, restaurants, hospitals,and| Employees in hotels (including staff| 55¢ an hour, Zone 1 
real estate undertakings order, houses, motels, lodging houses} 50¢ an hour, Zone 2 
(No. 40, 1957) _ |. having at least 5 bedrooms to let),| 45¢ an hour, Zone 3 
restaurants, hospitals and real] Special rates are also set for bell boys, office 
estate undertakings (including] boys, messengers, pin boys, boot blacks; 
apartment buildings and office] for chauffeurs, watchmen, stationary 
buildings) enginemen and firemen; and for caretakers 
and janitors. 


Municipal and school corporations) Employees of municipal and school] 51¢ an hour, Zone 1! 
order, (No. 41, 1953) corporations. 46¢ an hour, Zone 2 

41¢ an hour, Zone 3 y 

Special rates are set for watchmen, inex- 
perienced employees, office boys and 
messengers, secretaries of schoo! corpor- 
ations or local or county municipalities, 
and caretakers, attendance officers, 
school teachers. 
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TABLE IX.—THE SPECIAL MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS, SHOWING COVERAGE AND 
MINIMUM WAGE RATE 


See eee En 


Province and Order 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Hotels and restaurants orders, 
(No. 2, 1957 and No. 5, 1957) 


Educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, nursing homes orders, 
(No. 3, 1957 and No. 6, 1957) 


Janitors and caretakers in resi- 
dential buildings order, (No. 7, 
1957) 


Truck drivers order, (No. 8, 1957) 


Logging and lumbering order, 


(No. 9, 1957) 


Amusement places order, 
(No. 10, 1957) 


Oil well drilling order,(No. 11, 
1957) 


ALBERTA 
Delivery or messenger and part- 
time student order, (No. 8,1949) 


Female employees in public com- 
mercial 
order, (No. 9,1942) 


Cooks and night watchmen in 
camps-order, (No. 13, 1949) 


Employees in hotels and restaurants 


Janitors and caretakers in residential 


telephone exchanges 


Coverage (in general terms) 


in cities and larger towns 
in rest of province 


Employees in educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, nursing homes, 
with some exceptions 
in cities and larger towns 
in rest of province 


buildings throughout the province 


Drivers of public service or com- 
mercial vehicles of 2,000 lbs. net 
weight or over, and their swam- 
pers or helpers, throughout the 
province 


Employees engaged in logging and 
lumbering, river driving, rafting, 
booming, cutting and hewing and 
cooks, cookees, bull cooks and 
watchmen; and employees in any 
factory operated as an adjunct 
thereto. 


Employees in any swimming pool, 
bowling alley, billiard hall, 
skating rink, curling rink, dance 
hall, theatre, municipal play- 
ground, shooting gallery, etc., 
throughout the province. 


Employees engaged in the operation 
of an oil well drilling rig, but not 
those employed on any core drill- 
ing rig, or in oil well servicing or 
in exploration work. 


Employees engaged in delivery or 
messenger work, on bicycles or on 
foot, and students in any employ- 
ment on a part time basis. 


Female employees in public com- 
mercial telephone exchanges and 
branch exchanges throughout the 
province, but not employees of a 
rural exchange serving less than 
100 subscribers. 


Cooks, cookees, bull cooks, flunkies, 
barn bosses and night watchmen 
in lumber industry camps and 
other camps oe in rural 

i an 10 miles from 


less than 1,000 pop. 


Minimum Wage Rate 


$30 a week 
$29 a week 


$30 a week 
$29 a week 


$40 a week (48 hours or more a week) 
85¢ an hour (others) 


85¢ an hour or 3¢ per mile, whichever is 
greater (drivers) 
85¢ an hour (swampers or helpers) 


70¢ an hour (employees except cooks, cookees 
bull cooks and watchmen) 

$135 a month (cooks, cookees, bull cooks 
and watchmen) 


$30 a week. ob i 
80¢ an hour (janitors in cities working less 
than 36 hours per week.) 


70¢ an hour 


25¢ an hour (delivery work, under age 17) 
30¢ an hour (delivery work, age 17 and over) 
40¢ an hour (students under age 17 

50¢ an hour (students age 17 and over) 


$14 a week ; 
30¢ an hour (part-time employees) 


55¢ an hour 


1 Zones in Order 41 are not exactly as in General Order 4 as defined in Table III. Zone 1 is as in Order 4; Zone 2 


is roughly all cities over 10,000 pop.; 


one 3 is the rest of the province. 


(Continued on page 414) 


Canadian Conference on Education 


Resolutions adopted at week-long meeting call for increased financial 
support for education by governments, business and industry. Three 
resolutions suggest rearrangement of federal-provincial agreements 


Increased financial support for education, 
by governments, business and industry, was 
urged in a number of the 382 resolutions 
adopted at the Canadian Conference on 
Education held in Ottawa February 16 
to 20. 


There were 13 resolutions that, directly 
or indirectly, called for the spending of 
more money on education. 


One resolution urged that teachers’ 
salaries be raised to a level commensurate 
with those in other professions where similar 
qualifications are required. 


Three resolutions called for a rearrange- 
ment of agreements between the federal 
and provincial governments for the financing 
of education. In support of this resolution, 
Dr. J. D. Ayers, Research Director, Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, reported that 
since 1947 total expenditure on education 
in Canada had risen 190 per cent but while 
contributions by provincial governments 
had climbed 252 per cent and those by 
municipal governments by 203 per cent, 
federal government contributions had in- 
creased by only about 59 per cent. 

Other measures recommended in resolu- 
tions included: the establishment of a 
national committee, which would include 
engineering and scientific representatives, 
to examine the devlopment of a national 
policy for promotion of basic research, par- 
ticularly by the universities; the provision 
of funds by the Canada Council for the 
institution of a research program in the 
social sciences, the humanities, and law; 
and the expansion by departments of educa- 
tion of facilities for technological education. 

It was decided to make representations to 
the appropriate authorities urging that the 
annual federal grants to universities and 
colleges be made on a more realistic and 
equitable basis, bearing in mind the increas- 
ing number of students in proportion to 
population and the rising cost per student. 


Dr. Eugene Forsey 


The quality of Canadian education was 
severely criticized by Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Research Director of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, in an address during one of the 
panel discussions. He also deplored the 
way in which the scarce resources of the 
high schools and universities were being 


wasted on students who were either too 
dull or too indolent to profit by the educa- 
tion they were getting. 

We are doing a lot of the wrong things, 
and not getting the best for the money we 
are spending. We are not worrying enough 
about the people who are going on to 
university, and shouldn’t. Nor about those 
who come out of a university with a degree, 
and shouldn’t. We are not nearly worried 
enough that the universities are using part 
of their scarce resources to do the work 
that high schools should be doing. 

Dr. Forsey called the public “stupid and 
lazy” for tolerating such things. He asked 
whether we are really trying to educate 
our children, or whether we were merely 
putting them in a public building, and 
periodically moving them to a more elab- 
orate and impressive public building. 

The speaker complained that while good 
work was being done in catering to the dull 
children and to the gifted children, the 
“average” children were being neglected. 


A. L. Hepworth 


The prevalence of the 40-hour week, 
notwithstanding that it applies by no means 
to all Canadian workers, has given many 
the impression that working people have 
more leisure time than they really have, 
said A. L. Hepworth, Director of the Edu- 
cation and Research Department of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, who 
addressed the conference on the topic 
“Meeting Leisure Time Needs of Working 
People”. 

He pointed out that in the manufacturing 
industry, which generally had the best work- 
ing conditions, about 35 per cent of the 
employees worked more than 40 hours a 
week. The fact that many of them were 
on shift work also narrowed their power 
to arrange their leisure time to advantage. 

“The fact that working people, almost 
by definition, are comparatively low paid 
also has an effect on the leisure time avail- 
able,’ Mr. Hepworth said. Because their 
earnings were low they often had to live 
under conditions that made it difficult for 
them to find that privacy which was essen- 
tial for concentrated study or serious read- 
ing. In this the mode of living of working 
people was in contrast to that of profes- 
sional men, executives, and others who were 
sometimes said to be among those who 
worked the longest hours. 
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As to vacations, “only a small fraction 
of industrial workers enjoy three weeks 
vacation a year and a substantial number 
still receive only one week,” Mr. Hepworth 
said. 

“The spare time of many workers, includ- 
ing clerks, teachers and service industry 
employees as well as those in factories,” 
he went on, “is being used to enlarge the 
pay envelope, or rather to provide a second 
one,” in spite of the opposition of the 
unions to “moonlighting”. 

But notwithstanding these limitations on 
the leisure time enjoyed by working people, 
the speaker said that “in the union move- 
ment we have cause to know that workers 
do have leisure time and that a great many 
of them are using it positively”. Despite 
the growth in the number of paid union 
officials, “most of the work of unions is 
still done on a voluntary basis by men and 
women who do a normal day’s work for 
their employer.” 


Douglas LePan 


Two fundamental developments that 
could have “an organizing effect on thinking 
about our economic prospects and which 
are highly pertinent for any discussion of 
the relation between education and eco- 
nomic growth over the next few decades” 
were pointed out by Douglas LePan. (Mr. 
Le Pan was the Secretary and Director of 
Research for the Gordon Commission.) 

The two developments were: first, the 
insistence on the responsibility of govern- 
ments for maintaining full employment, in 
Canada as well as in other countries of the 
Western world, has had, and will continue 
to have, the effect of making labour rela- 
tively scarce; and, second, the acceleration 
in the rate of scientific and technological 
change. 

In Mr. LePan’s opinion the combined 
effect of these two devlopments is “that 
the industries most likely to compete suc- 
cessfully for workers and capital will be 
those that can be adapted to large-scale 
production and can mechanize their opera- 
tions’. Such industries, he said, would be 
able to earn higher profits, pay higher wages 
and offer better working conditions to their 
employees than industries less favourably 
placed. 

Education, the speaker said, is one of 
the service industries; and during the past 
few decades the service industries had not 
shown so rapid a rate of increase in produc- 
tivity as had been attained in other sectors 
of the economy. Such industries used a 
large amount of labour in relation to 
capital—they were “labour-intensive”. Edu- 
cation as an “industry” was highly labour- 
intensive, Mr. LePan pointed out. 
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The consequence of this was that the 
relative cost of education would rise, since 
the salaries paid to teachers would have 
to keep roughly in step with the general 
level of wages and salaries. Education was 
also going to cost more than in the past 
because more of our people would have 
to be educated. 

It would be inappropriate to expect Cana- 
dian industry to become primarily respon- 
sible for supporting Canadian education 
merely because one of the effects of education 
is to prepare the trained manpower which 
industry will increasingly require. The com- 
munity as a whole must also concern itself 
with the problems of education for the reason 
that, as a labour-intensive industry with only 
slowly increasing productivity, it is likely 
to be left behind in the competitive struggle 
if its fortunes are allowed to be determined 
in any large measure by the arbitration of 
the market place. 


Considering the question of how the 
community as a whole could be brought to 
assess education at its true value, and to 
see that it received adequate financial sup- 
port, Mr. LePan said that he was “inclined 
to be sceptical whether success will ever 
come through emphasizing incessantly edu- 
cation’s long-run importance for continued 
economic growth”. 

No, if education is to be valued by the 


community at its proper worth it must be 
presented in the full majesty of its own 
intrinsic claims...there is something per- 
verse, it seems to me, in regarding education 
for too long in terms of economic categories 
exclusively. 


H. H. Kerr 


H. H. Kerr, Principal of the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology, told the confer- 
ence that although there was a shortage 
of engineers, there was a greater shortage 
of well-qualified engineering technologists 
and the means to train them. It is estimated, 
he said, that industry needs one and a 
half engineering technologists for each 
qualified engineer, “but this objective has 
not been achieved, not even in Russia”. 

Engineering technologists, he explained, 
go through a more specialized course of 
training than an engineer, and they may 
know more about some particular branch 
of engineering, although they possess less 
general knowledge. 

He outlined the methods of financing 
technical institutes followed in several dif- 
ferent countries, and in Ontario. 

Like universities and colleges, institutes 
seldom find public resources sufficient to meet 
their needs. It is no secret that those 
directly concerned with financin of the 
institutes believe that the federal Govern- 
ment should give some financial aid. It is 
doubtful if Canada will witness much expan- 
sion in this field until such assistance is 
forthcoming. : 


Dr. E. F. Sheffield 


“Demand and Supply in the Teaching 
Profession” was the subject of the address 
by Dr. E. F. Sheffield, Director, Education 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

An additional 9,000 elementary school 
teachers would have been required in 1955- 
56 to eliminate overcrowding, he said. 
Replacements needed in the period 1956 
to 1969 will total 263,800 but, if present 
rates of attendance at  teacher-training 
institutions continue, it appears likely that 
those producing elementary school teachers 
will meet only somewhat more than half 
the demand in the next ten to twelve 
years. 

Required replacements of secondary 
school teachers in the years 1956 to 1969 
will number 39,000, making a total demand 
for the period of 64,800. Institutions pre- 
paring secondary school teachers may satisfy 
only about a quarter of the demand, he 
said. 

Dr. Sheffield issued a plea for caution in 
interpretation of these figures, however, 
because so many of the factors involved in 
demand and supply are difficult to predict 
and are subject to change. 


Other Speakers 


The education program of the Canadian 
Labour Congress aims at making better 
members of the community as well as 
better trade unionists, said Henry Weisbach, 
the Ontario Director of Education for the 
Congress. 


Mr. Weisbach said that the CLC this 
year will sponsor 50 weekend institutes, 30 
workshops on special subjects, and a course 
for full-time paid union employees. In 
addition the CLC will hold seven one-week 
intensive and extensive summer schools this 
year, he said. 

Primary school teachers should not be 
paid 10 per cent less than a sweeper in an 
automobile factory; education is not a 
frill; it is not good enough to wring our 
hands and say that Russia is outstripping 
us; these were some of the views expressed 
by William C. MacDonald, Windsor, Cana- 
dian Director for the United Automobile 
Workers. 

He asserted that “in the age of technology 
we must get away from the concept of the 
little red school house”. Too little is being 
spent on education, and the salaries of the 
teaching profession should be raised to 
attract people who have the capabilities and 
devotion required, he said. He emphasized 
that labour unions have long taken the 
stand that educational opportunities should 
not have a price tag attached. 

“Canada is the most backward country 
in the Western world as far as the provision 
of scholarships is concerned. Labour unions 
approve the principle of a rotating fund 
from which university students may borrow 
on a repayment of loans when they go to 
work after graduation,” Mr. MacDonald 
said. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Fourth Quarter of 1957 


Deaths from industrial accidents* decreased by 69 from the previous 


three-month period. 


Of the 311 fatalities in the quarter, largest 


number, 75, occurred in construction, and next largest, 52, in mining 


There were 3117 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1957, ac- 
cording to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2, page 454. 

+The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1957 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. The figures shown include 74 fatalities 
for which no official reports have been received. 


crease of 69 from the previous quarter, in 
which 380 were recorded, including 54 in a 
supplementary list. 


During the fourth quarter there was one 
accident that resulted in the deaths of 
three or more persons. On October 2, four 
employees of an air transport company 
were killed at Sovereign Lake, B.C., when 
their aircraft crashed shortly after take-off. 

Grouped by industries (see chart p. 377), 
the largest number of fatalities, 75, was in 
construction. This figure comprises 31 in 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 
deaths that resulted from industrial _dis- 
eases as reported by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered-by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping and certain of the service groups is 
not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial may be omitted from the De- 
partment’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


buildings and structures, 23 in miscellan- 
eous construction and 21 in highway and 
bridge construction. In the same period of 
1956, this industry recorded 103 fatalities: 
47 in buildings and structures, 35 in high- 
way and bridge construction and 21 in mis- 
cellaneous construction. During the third 
quarter of 1957, 108 fatalities were listed: 
42 in miscellaneous construction, 36 in 
buildings and structures and 30 in highway 
and bridge construction. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 
52 persons during the quarter under review, 
30 in metalliferous mining, 13 in coal min- 
ing and 9 in non-metallic mineral mining. 
In October, November and December of 
1956, 92 fatalities were reported in this 
industry: 46 in coal mining, 36 in metalli- 
ferous mining and 10 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. During the third quaiter 
of 1957 there were 47 fatalities, 34 in metal- 
liferous mining, 12 in non-metallic mining 
and 1 in coal mining. 

During the quarter under review, acci- 
dents in the transportation industry were 
responsible for 50 deaths, of which 14 were 
iif each of the steam railways and local and 
highway transportation groups, 11 in water 
transportation and 8 in air transportation. 
In the same period of 1956, there were 59 
deaths reported, including 21 in steam rail- 
ways, 19 in local and highway transporta- 
tion and 13 in water transportation. Work 
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accidents in this industry in the third 
quarter of 1957 were responsible for 43 
deaths, 14 in local and highway transporta- 
tion, 11 in water transportation, 9 in air 
transportation and 8 in steam railways. 

In manufacturing there were 44 fatali- 
ties; of these 8 were in the iron and steel 
group, 8 in the transportation equipment 
group and 7 in the wood products group. 
Injuries in manufacturing during the fourth 
quarter of 1956 resulted in the deaths of 51 
persons, 12 in wood products and 7 in each 
of the following; food and beverages, paper 
products, iron and steel products and non- 
metallic mineral products. Accidents in this 
industry during July, August and Septem- 
ber 1957 cost the lives of 47 persons, in- 
cluding 10 in iron and steel, 8 in transpor- 
tation equipment and 7 in wood products. 

Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 26 persons during the 
fourth quarter of 1957, a decrease of 27 
from the 53 recorded during the same period 
of 1956. In 1957’s third quarter 34 lives 
were lost in this industry. 

There were 20 industrial fatalities re- 
corded in agriculture during the quarter 
under review, a decrease of 12 from the 32 
reported during the same period last year. 
During the third quarter of 1957 accidents 
in agriculture resulted in the deaths of 32 
persons. 

An analysis of the causes of the 311 fatali- 
ties recorded during the quarter (see chart 
p. 377) shows that 99 (82 per cent) of the 
victims had been “struck by tools, mach- 
inery, moving vehicles or other objects”. 
Within this group the largest number of 
deaths, 18, was caused by “automobiles or 
trucks”, 16 by “objects falling in mines or 
quarries” and 15 “by falling trees or limbs”. 
In the classification “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.,’ 79 fatalities were recorded. 
These include 44 which resulted from amnto- 
mobile or truck accidents, 14 in which 
tractors or loadmobiles were involved and 
9 that were the result of aircraft crashes. 
“Falls and slips” were responsible for 48 
fatalities during the period, 47 of which 
were the result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 111. In Quebec there were 54 
and in British Columbia 53. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 121 fatalities in October, 109 in 
November and 81 in December. 7 
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Successful Rehabilitation—V 


Fifth in a series of articles describing the success in rehabilitation 
that can be achieved through co-ordination of services in a community 


The following article, written by Morton 
Wilson, Prairie Regional Public Relations 
Officer, Unemployment Ineurance Commis 
aion, ia the fifth im a seria describing the 
wuceens in rehabilitation that can be achieved 
through co-ordination oF yehabililation serve 
icon (hroughout a communly, 

These articles illustrate that the par- 
ticular demands of any job—the unique 
combination of akill, aptitudes and attitude 
required in the worker-—-can often be met 
by a disabled person, not by comeidence 
but by a preciae matching of the person 
to the job, 


The story of Jean has a tragic beginning. 

She became the victim of a terrible, 
crippling accident when, one day, on her 
way to work in Moose Jaw, she decided to 
wave time by taking a shortecut through 
the railway yards, The discovery that a 
standing freight train blocked her way 
failed to daunt this young lady of 18 years, 
With all the spirit and energy of youth, 
ashe swung herself up between two cars 
in order to continue on her way, 

Suddenly, the train shunted forward, 
throwing her to the rails; the wheels of 
a freight car passed over her, 

Jean's legs were severed close to her 
hips. So close to the hips, in fact, that it 
was found impossible to fit her with artificial 
limba that would be of any use to her, 
Hore waa another great shock, but she 
courageously faced the realization that she 
was very badly crippled, and set herself 
with determination to the task of keeping 
busy, 

Her chief concern at first waa that of 
mastering the use of her wheel chair, After 
that, her cheerfulness and fine personality 
soon completed her return into the social 
life of the community, 

Joan moved with her parents to Calgary, 
and soon was busy in the work of helping 
handicapped people like herself, Before 
long, she was elected to the executive 
of the Calgary branch of the Rehabilitation 
Association of Alberta, It was in Calgary, 
too, that she began to think of employ- 
mont, and was called before a committee of 
Cinadian Vocational Training and National 
Hmployment Service representatives, 

After much discussion, it was decided 
that Jean's interests and suitability called 
for a business course, But this decision 
only created another obstacle for the 
National Employment Service; every 
business school in the eity was located in 
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the upstairs of some building—and not one 
of these buildings had an elevator, 

When it appeared that Jean’s training 
would have to be postponed, a business 
school instructor came forward to tutor 
her. She was given lessons at her home 
each day. It was a tough job for both pupil 
and teacher under these circumstances, but 
eventually Jean gained proficiency at typing 
and shorthand, 

The next step was that of visits to many 
employers in the business world, Jean was 
accompanied by an officer of the National 
imployment Service, who tried to sell her 
on her own merits. It was a good try, for 
several employers seemed interested in hir- 
ing her, But it didn’t work out, because of 
pension plan and medical plan difficulties— 
and then there was the possibility of fire 
to be considered, too. NES officers are 
certainly not quitters but, had it not been 
for Jean’s courage and good cheer even in 
the face of defeat, they might well have 
lost heart, 

However, the NES officers learned that 
the Civil Service Commission needed steno- 
graphic help, They lost no time in discussing 
Jean with the Civil Service and having her 
complete an application form, so that she 
could take a Civil Service test. She was 
given the wonderful assurance that a suecess- 
ful test would win her full consideration for a 
job in the Service. Finally, after some nerv- 
ous waiting, she was given the examination. 

Jean passed the examination—and with 
very little difficulty, Immediately after- 
wards, NES checked several offices which 
needed a stenographer, and found that an 
office right in their own building seemed 
to be the most suitable for Jean, Elevator 
facilities and a lunch room in the basement 
of the building were important considera- 
tions, but these were only two of the many 
factors taken into account, for the NES 
officers sought answers to a number of 
questions which might be asked—questions 
which might act against Jean’s appointment, 

An NUS officer visited a wheelchair shop 
and measured the type of chair used by 
Joan. The next step was to check these 
moasurements with the width of the office 
doors, elevator doors and washroom doors, 
to make sure that changes would not be 
necessary in order to hire her, A “hitch” 
developed when the NWS officer noted that 
there was a step inside the washroom, but 
a chat with the maintenance staff solved 
the problem; a small ramp was the answer. 


Jean was hired. She had come a long way 
and the road had often been rough, but now 
she had reached her goal. The NES officer 
hadn’t overlooked a detail, so that any 
doubts harboured by the personnel officer 
had soon been dispelled. 


But Jean now faced another problem; 
a girl who had long been living in a world 
of her own must now adapt herself to 
meeting new people and working with them. 
As it turned out, Jean’s good cheer and 
pleasant personality established her popu- 
larity in the office in a very short time. 


The story of Jean does not end with 
the rehabilitation of a crippled girl in her 
new-found employment: she was married 
not so many months ago. She returned to 
her job after the honeymoon and after 
office hours she tackled the task of being 
a home-maker with the same courage and 
determination with which she overcame her 
great handicap in the first place. 

“Special Placements” of the NES is 
proud of its part in helping the victim of 
a tragedy attain a useful and happy life. 


Canadians Studying in the United States 


Latest bulletin in Professional Manpower Series presents analysis by 
Economics and Research Branch of information on Canadians studying 


in five scientific fields at 


Of the 4,990 Canadians enrolled at degree- 
granting institutions in the United States 
academic year 1955-56, almost 1,600 were fol- 
lowing courses in science, engineering, agri- 
culture, architecture and veterinary medicine. 

An analysis of information about this 
group, made by the Economics and Research 
Branch, has just been published by the 
Department of Labour.* Bulletin No.3 in the 
Professional Manpower Series, it is entitled 
Canadians Studying in the United States. 

Information on the 1,582 students was 
supplied to the Department by the Institute 
of International Education in New York. 
The information was requested about the 
students in the five fields of study only, 
because those fields are the ones covered 
in the Register of Personnel in Scientific 
and Professions maintained by the Depart- 
ment. For the academic year 1956-57, 
information on all Canadian students at 
USS. colleges and universities was requested 
and an analysis of this information will be 
made as soon as possible. 

Two main reasons why Canadian students 
attend United States universities, the bul- 
letin says, are, first, that certain courses 
offered by American institutions are not 
available in Canada; and, secondly, that 
for students in some parts of Canada, 
especially in Ontario and some of the 
Western provinces, U.S. institutions are 
nearer home than Canadian ones. 

Canadian students have little difficulty 
in gaining admittance to universities and 
colleges in the United States, and Canadian 
employers are ready to accept graduates 
from those institutions on the same footing 
as graduates from Canadian universities. 


* Available from the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Publications, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Price: 
25 cents a copy. Catalogue number: 42-2003. 


United} States degree-granting colleges 


There is therefore little to prevent Cana- 
dians from crossing the border to gain 
their higher education. 

The report points out, however, that 
from the Canadian national point of view 
there are a number of disadvantages to the 
facility with which Canadian students can 
enrol in U.S. institutions. One of these 
disadvantages is that the practice reduces 
the need to provide facilities in Canada. 
Another is the risk that Canadian graduates 
of American institutions will take employ- 
ment in the U.S. and be lost to Canada 
after they have completed their studies. 

Compared with nearly 1,600 Canadians 
studying science, engineering, agriculture, 
architecture, or veterinary medicine in the 
US. in the year 1955-56, about 20,000 were 
studying in those branches of knowledge 
at that time in Canadian universities and 
colleges. The number studying science in 
the U.S. represented about 8 per cent of 
Canadian enrolment in this field, and the 
number studying engineering about 6 per 
cent, the bulletin says. 

It adds that “the higher percentage in 
the sciences is probably due to the fact 
that more than half the Canadians studying 
in this field in the U.S. were graduate 
students who were probably acquiring 
specialized training not offered in Canada.” 

The bulletin devotes a chapter to each of 
the five fields of study, giving information 
on the age, academic level, province of 
origin, sources of support and institutions 
of enrolment of the 1,582 Canadian students 
in US. degree-granting institutions in each 
field in the year 1955-1956. 

Earlier bulletins in the Professional Man- 
power series were: No, 1—T'rends in Pro- 
fessional Manpower Supplies and Require- 
ments, No. 2—Immigrants in Scientific and 
Technical Professions in Canada. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


U.K. Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill 


Provision of sheltered employment to be separated from welfare under 
National Assistance Act and from after-care under Health Service Act. 


Labour Minister to be made responsible for employment of disabled 


Provision of sheltered employment for 
Britain’s disabled, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian, is to be separated from 
welfare under the National Assistance Act, 
and from after-care under the Health 
Service Act, and will be brought under legis- 
lation dealing specifically with employment 
of the disabled. 


That is the main provision in the Govern- 
ment’s Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Bill, which contains some of the recom- 
mendations of Lord Piercy’s Committee 
on the rehabilitation, training and resettle- 
ment of disabled persons. 


The Bill places the statutory respon- 
sibility for supervising local authorities’ 
schemes of sheltered employment for the 
severely disabled upon the Minister of 
Labour. Formerly, the responsibility rested 
with the Minister of Health and the Scottish 
Secretary. 

* * * 

Many disabled persons in the province of 
New Brunswick are currently receiving 
training in the New Brunswick Technical 
Institute at Moncton that will fit them for 
employment through the provisions of the 
federal Government’s Schedule “R”. 


The Schedule is a section of the Canadian 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
through which the federal Government 
shares with the provinces the cost of pro- 
viding vocational training for disabled 
persons. 


While used to varying degrees by the 
provinces, it is apparent where the schedule 
is applied that disabled persons receiving 
training under its provisions are able to 
acquire skills necessary in the labour 
market. 


In New Brunswick, more than 200 persons 
have already received training under the 
provisions of the Schedule. 

ee 


“Representatives of labour unions, manage- 

ment, service clubs, welfare groups, the 
medical profession, education and religion 
will be members of the Rehabilitation 
Advisory Committee being assembled to 
advance the work of restoring to gainful 
employment handicapped persons in Monc- 
ton, N.B. 
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There already exists a provincial com- 
mittee, formed in 1954. The new group is 
being formed to provide advice and assist- 
ance on a more basic level than the 
provincial committee is able to provide. 

* * * 

The Ontario Society for Crippled Children 
is planning to establish a centre for the 
special treatment and training of incapaci- 
tated children. 

It is proposed to locate the new centre 
near Toronto’s Sunnybrook Hospital on a 
10-acre property, and have it ready to go 
into operation next year. 


The centre will serve 300 out-patients who 
need particular attention, and will also have 
facilities for treatment of victims of cerebral 
palsy, poliomyelitis, paraplegia, spina bifida 
and muscular dystrophy. 

A recreational swimming pool, and a 
motel where out-of-town guests can be 
accommodated will also be provided. 
Several of the organizations now working 
with crippled children in the Toronto area 
will likely move to the new centre, which 
will also seek to encourage research and a 
better understanding of the causes and 
prevention of crippling diseases. 

A similar centre is being planned for 
London, Ont., backed by local voluntary 
groups, service clubs and industry. 

* Hee 

Definite plans for the establishment in 
Ottawa of a rehabilitation centre, to be 
devoted to the study of disabled persons 
and their needs, have now been completed. 


March of Dimes officials have offered to 
contribute $20,000 to the project, and the 
institute will open as soon as suitable 
quarters to house it are found. 

* * * 

The Eighth World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
will be held in New York City for a week, 
beginning August 29, 1960. The Seventh 
Congress was held in London, England, in 
July 1957. 

The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults in the United States will 
act as host and organizer, and will integrate 


its own 1960 national conference with the 
ISWC meeting. ‘a 


EE 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Equal Pay Legislation in U.S. 


Last year 15 equal pay bills introduced in Congress, seven in state 


Legislatures. 


Amendments to existing laws introduced in four states. 


Building Service Employees’ Union boasts of 18 women business agents 


In the United States, 15 equal pay bills 
were introduced in the 85th Congress and 
seven were introduced in state legislatures 
in 1957. 

Equal pay laws are now in effect in 16 
states and Alaska. 

The seven states in which equal pay bills 
were introduced are: Florida, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, Utah and Wiscon- 
sin. Amendments to existing laws were 
introduced in Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania. A strengthening 
amendment was made by the California 
Legislature and an equal pay resolution 
adopted by the Nebraska Legislature. 

* * * 


Equal pay for equal work by men and 
women was requested in a brief recently 
submitted to the Ontario Cabinet by the 
Civil Service Association of Ontario. 

The first step towards equal pay in the 
Ontario Civil Service would be the elimina- 
tion of classifications that discriminate on 
the basis of sex, said CSAO President W. C. 
Harper when presenting the brief. 

KaTINE whe 


The Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL-CIO-CLC) has found 
in a recent survey conducted by its Depart- 
ment of Education and Research that its 
members have elected no fewer than 18 
women as business agents or executive 
officers of the Union’s locals. 

The results of the survey show some 
revealing details of the “typical” woman 
leader. 

The composite BSEIU woman officer, 
statistically speaking, has been a union 
member for an average of seven years. She 
is most likely to be employed in a school 
or hospital, and to have a somewhat better 
than grade school education, although 15 
per cent of her sister officers have been to 
college. 

She doesn’t mind admitting her age, 
which is in the 50’s more often than not. 
She is married, most likely to a union 
member, and sometimes to a union officer. 
Twenty per cent of the union officers studied 


were widows, and 10 per cent unmarried 
women. The typical officer has two chil- 
dren, on the average. 

eae * 


An amendment to Austrian maternity 
protection legislation gives new advantages 
to expectant mothers in the country’s labour 
force, and to their children. 

Under the new terms of the law, expec- 
tant mothers cannot be dismissed from their 
place of work except in specifically outlined 
cases. 

Maternity benefits are paid six weeks 
before and six weeks after childbirth. If 
the mother nurses her baby the latter 
period is increased by two weeks to eight, 
and in the case of premature birth to 12 
weeks. 

The maternity benefit equals the average 
wage paid in the 13th week preceding 
confinement, less insurance and income tax. 
Any member so desiring is granted a six- 
month leave of absence after the expiry of 
the maternity benefit. Dismissal from em- 
ployment is forbidden for one month after 
the baby’s birth. 

Domestic workers are included in the 
plan, and cannot be dismissed from their 
place of employment after the fifth month 
of pregnancy, and thereafter are entitled to 
an allowance from the state equal to their 
previous earnings until six weeks before 
confinement, when they become entitled to 
the maternity benefit. 

* * * 


“Her First Job” and “The Mature 
Woman Re-entering Employment after a 
Lapse of Time” were subjects discussed by 
a panel during a recent all-day forum on 
women’s employment sponsored by the 
Vancouver Council of Women. 

The opening address by Miss E. R. 
McGee, Supervisor of Employment in the 
Vancouver office of the National Employ- 
ment Service, provided information on 
employment opportunities for women. The 
summary of the proceedings was made by 
Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBE, President of the 
National Council of Women. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Trend towards lower wages that began in last quarter of 1907 continued 
during March 1908 while at the same time some wage increases granted 


The trend towards lower wages, which 
began during the last quarter of 1907 under 
the influence of a slackening of business 
activity, continued during March 1908. The 
Lasour Gazerre of April reported further 
wage reduction in a number of industrial 
establishments. 

In Brantford, Ont., some 580 moulders, 
machinists, blacksmiths, grinders, polishers, 
woodworkers, and labourers had their wages 
reduced 10 per cent. The wages of steel 
workers at Trenton, N.S., were reduced by 
an unspecified amount, and 1,000 employees 
of Rhodes, Curry & Co., at Amherst, NS., 
had their wages reduced 10 per cent. Iron 
moulders at Guelph, Ont., took a reduction 
of 8 per cent. Some 250 labourers employed 
on railway construction at Moncton had 
their wages reduced from $1.60 to $1.50 
a day. 

Simultaneously the trend towards a rise 
in the wages of other employees also con- 
tinued. Elevator men employed by the 
Dominion Government in Ottawa received 
an increase of $5 a month. In Toronto the 
Brewery Workers Union and the Master 
Brewers Association reached an agreement 
under which there was to be no change 
in pay during the current year, but an all- 
round increase of 25 cents a week the next 
year and another of the same amount the 
year after that. 


After a conciliation board appointed by 
the Minister of Labour under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act had succeeded 
in settling a dispute between the Dominion 
Coal Co. and its employees in Cape Breton 
Island towards the end of March, the Sub- 
Council of the Grand Lodge of the Provin- 
cial Workmen’s Association unanimously 
passed an address to the members of the 
conciliation board thanking them for their 
services. The address expressed apprecia- 
tion of the great ability, large knowledge 
of the facts of the case, and spirit of fairness 
shown by the board during the investigation. 
- The report of the commission appointed 
to investigate the Quebec Bridge disaster 
(L.G., Sept. 1957, p. 1070) was presented 
to the House of Commons in March 1908. 
The report stated that the collapse of the 
bridge was due to defective design, attribut- 
able to errors of judgment on the part of 
the designing and consulting engineers. The 
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loss of life on August 29, it was stated, 
might have been prevented by the exercise 
of better judgment on the part of those 
in charge of the work. 

Activity in railway construction camps 
increased during March. On the National 
Trans-continental Railway, 1,223 miles of 
line were under construction, and it was 
estimated that fully 20,000 men would be 
employed on the work during the summer 
of 1908. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
was also pushing forward in the work of 
construction. A contract for the first 100 
miles east of Prince Rupert had been let, 
and the Kitamaat (sic) section was to be 
“proceeded with all possible speed”. Tenders 
had been invited for a new union station 
in Winnipeg, and the large bridge over 
the Saskatchewan River at Saskatoon had 
been completed. “Of the 793 miles of the 
Grand Trunk Railway between Winnipeg, 
Man., and Edmonton, Alta., all excepting 
60 miles are now graded, and 330 miles of 
track are laid. Work on the line in New 
Brunswick was active,” the GazeTTE reported. 


The CPR issued a circular on discipline, 
in which the company declared its inten- 
tion to insist “on a more rigid compliance 
with the company’s rules and regulations, 
which are made for the protection of the 
lives of the public and employees, as well 
as for the protection of the company’s 
property”. 

Under a new method to be put into 
effect on February 1, all employees were to 
start with a clean record and to be credited 
with “any exceptional service rendered”. 
Employees were still to be subject to sum- 
mary dismissal for certain stated offences, 
but instead of the previous method of 
discipline by suspension, demerit marks 
were to be placed on the employee’s record 
for less serious offences. At each repetition 
of an offence the number of demerit marks 
was to be doubled. When the number of 
such marks against an employee reached 
60 his services were to be dispensed with. 

“For every 12 consecutive months’ good 
service, free from demerit marks, an em- 
ployee will have 20 demerit marks deducted 
from those that stand against his record,” 
the circular stated. Employees were to be 
informed when demerit marks were recorded 
against them. "* 


———— -——— 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


5th Session, Chemical Industries Committee 


Unanimously adopts resolutions on the protection of workers against 
occupational diseases and poisoning and on industrial relations in 


chemical industries. 


Resolutions on protecting workers against 
occupational diseases and poisoning and on 
industrial relations in the chemical indus- 
tries were among those adopted by the 
Chemical Industries Committee* of the 
International Labour Organization at its 
Fifth Session in Geneva, February 10 to 21. 

The 21 member countries of the ILO 
who took part in the Conference, Canada 
included, were represented by tripartite 
delegations of governments, employers and 
workers. The USSR sent an_ observer 
delegation. 

The resolution on prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases and poisoning, which was 
adopted unanimously, says that the health 
of workers should be a primary considera- 
tion in the design of premises, plant and 
equipment for the chemical industries. Con- 
sultation should therefore take place at 
the earliest possible stage between the 
chemist, the engineering staff and occupa- 
tional health specialists to ensure that the 
design in its final form is devoid of any 
elements which might adversely affect 
health. 

The subcommittee charged with the 
examination of this question expressed the 
view that knowledge of the risks to health 
is an essential element in the establishment 
of adequate protective measures. The 
resolution contained various recommenda- 
tions, including one saying that basic train- 
ing of chemists, engineers and technicians 
should include instruction in safety and 
health. 

It suggests that encouragement should be 
given to the training of technicians in indus- 
trial hygiene and developing teaching of 
occupational health subjects in medical 
schools. 

On the question of plant-level training, 
the resolution recommends the adoption 


*One of the ILO’S industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems of 
some of the most important international industries. 


Canadian tripartite delegation among 21 present 


of various measures in order that the 
personnel—management, medical and allied 
personnel, supervisors, foremen and work- 
ers—should be fully conscious of the 
threats to health. 

The resolution further recommends that 
scientific research into all aspects of occupa- 
tional health should be stimulated. 

Another part of the resolution discusses 
technical measures for protection, and 
medical measures. It emphasizes the need 
to replace, where this is possible, harmful 
substances by unharmful substances or 
those less harmful. 

Under the heading of action to be taken 
at the international level, the resolution 
invites the Governing Body of ILO to 
proceed with various studies and investiga- 
tions with the help of experts. The ILO is 
also to keep its list of dangerous substances 
up to date and to continue preparing basic 
information to appear on warning labels 
for containers of dangerous substances. 


Industrial Relations 


The resolution on industrial relations, 
which was also adopted unanimously, con- 
siders that the establishment of harmonious 
relations between employers and workers in 
the chemical industries assists these indus- 
tries in meeting the increased demand for 
their products and, in this connection, freely 
established and responsible trade union and 
employers’ organizations can contribute 
substantially. 

The resolution says that the basic right 
of freedom of association and the right to 
bargain collectively are fundamental to 
good industrial relations. 

On the subject of collective bargaining. 
the resolution indicates that the employers 
in the chemical industries, or their occupa- 
tional organizations, and workers’ occupa- 
tional organizations in these industries 
should negotiate in good faith and make 
every effort to conclude collective agree- 
ments, within the framework of national 
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legislation or practice, in order to regulate 
through general agreement the conditions 
of work in their industries and all other 
problems of employment which are the 
subject of collective bargaining. 

Suggestions are contained in the resolu- 
tion on the effects, duration and validity 
of collective agreements. It then discusses 
the settlement of disputes and puts forward 
suggestions on conciliation, voluntary arbi- 
tration and collective work stoppages. 

Regarding collective disputes resulting 
from the interpretation of provisions of a 
collective agreement, the resolution suggests 
that these should be dealt with by negotia- 
tion or voluntary procedure between the 
parties to the agreement, or by reference 
to labour courts or other bodies, in accord- 
ance with national practice. 

Discussing methods of co-operation, the 
suggestions in the resolution concern prin- 
cipally the bodies for co-operation and their 
functions. Worker members of bodies for 
co-operation should be freely elected by 
secret ballot by the workers themselves 
from among employees nominated by those 
employed in the undertaking or by their 
trade union organization, according to the 
practice of the various countries. 


Protection in Atomic Energy Plants 


The Committee also adopted, by 55 votes 
to 33, with 23 abstentions, a resolution on 
the protection of workers employed in 
atomic energy establishments. 


Having regard, on the one hand, to the 
mutual dependence of nuclear energy and 
the chemical industries, and, on the other, 
the fact that the protection of workers 
against ionizing radiations has been placed 
on the agenda of the 1959 session of the 
International Labour Conference, the resolu- 
tion said: 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is invited to take appropriate 


action with a view to ensuring that the 
governments consult the workers’ and em- 


ployers’ organizations regarding workers’ 
protection and compensation in connection 


with atomic energy hazards, prior to the 
submission to the 1959 Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of draft con- 
clusions on the subject. 


Hours of Work 


The Committee approved by 60 votes to 
47, with 9 abstentions a resolution urging 
the Governing Body of the ILO to note 
the particular importance of the question 
of hours of work in the chemical industries 
and to place the subject on the agenda of 
the next session of the Chemical Industries 
Committee. 


The Committee also adopted various 
other resolutions, dealing, inter alia, with 
the agenda for the next session, the labelling 
of corrosive substances and vocational train- 
ing in the chemical industries. 


All the resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittee will be submitted to the Governing 
Body, which will decide what effect to give 
to them. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation was as follows: 

Government Delegates—Dr. Kingsley 
Kay, Chief of Laboratory Services, Occupa- 
tional Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare; and Banning 
H. Hardie, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 

Worker Delegates — Alex. McAuslane, 
Representative, Oil, Chemical nad Atomic 
Workers’ International Union, Regina; and 
Gordon Mellwain, Vice President, Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union, Toronto. 

Employer Delegates—S. C. Jones, Em- 
ployee Relations Manager, Canadian 
Industries Limited, Montreal; and W. M. 
Kirk, Industrial Relations Manager, Dow 
Chemical of Canada Limited, Sarnia. 

Technical Adviser to the employer dele- 
gates was Dr. L. C. Haslam, Chief Medical 
Officer, Canadian Industries Limited, 
Montreal. 


Venezuela Rejoins ILO 


The Government of Venezuela last month 
notified the ILO Director-General that it 
was rejoining the ILO. This brings the 
number of ILO member countries to 80. 

Venezuela was a member of the ILO from 
1919 until 1955, when it withdrew (L.G., 
1955, p. 819). 

With the re-admission of Venezuela, all 
the countries in the Americas, for the first 
time, are now members of the ILO. 
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Ratify Forced Labour Convention 


Two new ratifications of the International 
Labour Organization’s 1957 Convention on 
the Abolition of Forced Labour have been 
registered. 

Following similar action recently by the 
United Kingdom and Denmark (LG., 
March p. 266), Austria and Haiti have 
deposited their instruments of ratification 
with ILO headquarters. The Convention 
comes into force on January 17, 1959. 


138th Session of Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization, at its 138th Session 
in Geneva March 11 to 15, decided to make 
a special and urgent plea to all govern- 
ments which have not as yet done so to 
take the steps necessary to enable them 
to ratify and apply the Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention (1948) and the Right 
to Organize and Collective Bargaining Con- 
vention (1949). 


It further, decided that the ILO should 
undertake a continuing factual survey into 
conditions relating to freedom of associa- 
tion. 


These decisions followed a renewed 
examination of proposals made by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse on the 
program of the ILO in the field of freedom 
of association. The Governing Body noted 
that freedom of association cannot in 
practice be a reality if there is no respect 
for individual freedom such as freedom of 
assembly and freedom of speech. It was 
accordingly agreed that for the factual 
survey to yield realistic results, it would 
be necessary to allow it scope wide enough 
to cover all aspects of national life relevant 
to freedom of association. 


Technical Assistance Program Aids 


Workers of 56 countries benefited from 
the ILO’s Technical Assistance Program in 
1957. 

Most of the requests for technical assist- 
ance were filled through funds provided 
under the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, in which the 
ILO shares with other U.N. specialized 

| agencies. A smaller portion was handled 
under the ILO’s own budget. 

The ILO also awarded 245 scholarships 
last year, 21 more than in 1956, to provide 
vocational training for workers abroad. 

Under the ILO’s worker-trainee program, 
facilities were offered to 210 foremen and 
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ratifications up to April 1. 


January 17, 1959. 


The vote on the fact-finding survey as 
a whole was 35 votes in favour, none against 
and four abstentions. 

It is expected that the continuing survey 
will enable the ILO to define more exactly 
the problem to be overcome and may sug- 
gest the most appropriate methods of action. 

In other decisions taken at the 138th 
Session, the Governing Body: 

—Adopted a report of its Committee 
on Freedom of Association, which had 
examined certain allegations of the violation 
of freedom of association. 

—Agreed to the convening of a tripartite 
conference of ILO member countries that 
are also members of the Council of Europe 
to examine the proposal for a European 
Social Charter. 

—Decided to create an African Advisory 
Committee, composed of government, em- 
ployer and worker members, that will meet 
every two years to examine labour problems 
in that part of Africa south of the Sahara. 

—Fixed the 1959 budget at $8,449,857; 
the budget for 1958 was $7,972,901. The 
draft 1959 budget was approved by a vote 
of 26 to 7, with four abstentions. 

Emilio Calderon Puig, Mexican Govern- 
ment Delegate, presided over the Session. 


Workers of 56 Countries 


skilled workers for training in advanced 
techniques in modern European plants. Of 
this number, 186 completed their training 
during the year. 

Latin America received 34 per cent of the 
assistance provided in 1957; Asia received 
27 per cent; the Near and Middle East, 16 
per cent; Europe, 11 per cent; and Africa, 
9 per cent. 

The main feature of the ILO Technical 
Assistance Program is the training of 
national personnel at all levels to increase 
the contribution they make to the economic 
and social progress of their countries. 


Ratifications of ILO Conventions Reach 1,800 


The 107 Conventions of the International Labour Organization have received 1,800 


The figure was reached with the ratification by Jordan of the Convention on the 
Abolition of Forced Labour, which was adopted in 1957 and will come into force on 


The Convention has now been ratified by five ILO member countries. 
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Through a program of joint consultation, 
employeees of the Phillips Electrical Com- 
pany in Montreal recently worked a total 
of 363.000 man-hours without a lost-time 
accident. For 225 days, the 255 employees 
worked without a serious injury. The cur- 
rent record stands at 94 accident-free days, 
and there is general determination to better 
the 225-day record. 

The safety record is the direct result of 
a comprehensive safety program developed 
under a permanent labour-management 
safety committee. Management has re- 
ceived the full co-operation and support of 
Local 503, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (CLC), the 
union representing the employees. The 
company’s Personnel Supervisor, who is a 
key figure in this program, feels that the 
excellent labour-management co-operation 
and good relations in the plant have been 
directly responsible for the determination 
to maintain a good safety record. 

The permanent safety committee dis- 
cusses all accidents to discover causes, and 
also keeps a close check on all possible 
hazards. It is also responsible for formu- 
lating safety policy. One of this commit- 
tee’s most important jobs is to check the 
weekly plant inspection reports made by 
sub-committees, each made up of one fore- 
man and two workers. The personnel of 
these sub-committees is changed montaly. 

Directly associated with the program is 
a plan for medical aid in case of injury. 
In addition to a first aid station with a 
registered nurse in attendance, a doctor 
visits the plant twice weekly. A complete 
record is kept of accidents, and a regular 
follow-up procedure checks on all injuries 
no matter how slight. As a training meas- 
ure, any accident victims serve on one of 
the safety sub-committees as soon as pos- 
sible after having an accident. 

The production superintendent paid trib- 
ute to the excellent co-operation manage- 
ment received from each worker in the 
effort to maintain a good safety record. 

* Ox 

A letter over the signatures of labour and 
management co-chairmen of the labour- 
management committee has been sent to 
all employees of Viceroy Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, in Toronto. The pur- 
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pose of the letter is to draw attention to 
the committee, and to some of the problems 
it is helping management solve. Joined 
with representatives of management in this 
labour-management committee are repre- 
sentatives of Local 126, United Rubber 
Workers of America (CLC). The letter 
said in part: 

“You are no doubt aware that for some 
months now a labour-management com- 
mittee has been functioning within the 
plant. Our purpose has been to aid man- 
agement in the weeding out of challenging 
problems by means of counsel and observa- 
tion. These are problems which, perhaps 
by their nature, are easily overlooked and 
yet cause serious disruption in an otherwise 
efficient production system. 

“4 daily concern of this company is the 
quality of its products. The conditions 
under which you work, combined with the 
specifications laid down for each job, should 
result in the production of good merchan- 
dise. Your presence on the job is, of course, 
all important and the success or failure of 
our system rests to no small extent in your 
hands. 

“The committee believes the company is 
fortunate in having a high calibre of person- 
nel in its plant. If every operator resolved 
today to perform his or her operation 
exactly as expected, the result would be a 
team output by the entire employee body.” 

aie Wi. 

A system of safety rallies, sponsored by 
the labour-management committee at John- 
ston Terminals in Vancouver, has proved 
to be an excellent method of communica- 
tion between labour and management. 

These planned meetings feature top-notch 
speakers on traffic safety and the chairman- 
ship rotates between management and em- 
ployee representatives. The company presi- 
dent, vice-president and the general man- 
ager attend each meeting. A first-class film 
on a subject associated with the theme of 
the guest speaker’s lecture is shown, and 
coffee and sandwiches are served to wind 
up each evening meeting. 

Four rallies have been successfully con- 
cluded. At some meetings almost half the 
750 employees working with Johnston 
Terminals companies in the Greater Van- 
couver area have been in attendance. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management, Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


———— i 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during February. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
and rejected two applications for certi- 
fication. The Board also granted two 
applications, received during February, for 
provisions for the final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of collective agreements. During the month 
the Board received three applications for 
certification and allowed the withdrawal of 
one request for review of an_ earlier 
decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited em- 
ployed at its property in Township 149, 
District of Algoma, Ontario. The Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers intervened (see applications 
rejected) (L.G., Mar., p. 269). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways aboard the MV Abegweit and the 
SS Prince Edward Island in the Cape 
Tormentine-Port Borden ferry service. The 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., intervened. (L.G., Mar., 
p. 269). 

3. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 438, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Telegraph Company 
engaged in the operation and maintenance 
of its video (TV) transmission systems. 
The employees affected are located at 
Toronto, Kitchener, London, Preston and 
Hamilton in Ontario and at Jonquiere, 
Montmagny, Riviere du Loup and Rimouski 
in Quebec (L.G., Mar., p. 270). 

4, General Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Labour Relations Board 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of long-haul drivers, 
local drivers, and warehousemen employed 
by Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited at 
its Vancouver Branch, and operating in 
and out of the City of Vancouver (L.G., 
Mar., p. 270). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Independent, Local 1843, applicant, National 
Harbours Board, Port of Halifax, NS., 
respondent, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 67). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, Can-Met Ex- 
plorations Limited, Quirke Lake, Ont., 
respondent, and the United Steelworkers 
of America, intervener (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees eligible to cast ballots 
in the representation vote conducted by 
the Board. 

2. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited, 
Township 149, District of Algoma, Ont., 
respondent, and the United Steelworkers 
of America, intervener (see applications 
granted) (L.G., Mar., p. 269). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
Minister of 


services of the 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 
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Applications under Section 19 Granted 


The Board granted two applications for 
provisions for the final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of two collective agreements affecting the 
Pacific Western Airlines Pilots’ Association, 
applicant, and Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, respondent. The Board’s decisions 
were made under Section 19 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, which provides that every collective 
agreement shall contain a provision for 
the final settlement without stoppage of 
work of all differences between the parties 
to the agreement concerning its meaning or 
violation and that, where an agreement does 
not contain the required provision, the 
Board shall, upon application by either 


party to the agreement, prescribe such a 
provision. The applications had been re- 
ceived earlier in the month. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers, Inc., on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed aboard the cable ship 
John W. Mackay, operated out of Halifax, 
NS., by The Commercial Cable Company 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed by 
the Ontario Northland Railway (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419 of the International 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C, 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, vadio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation 
for application to industries within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 

. directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 

for consent to prosecute. 
The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Viancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of_ three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of M. 
Rawlinson, Limited operating in and out 
of Toronto (Investigating Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


Request for Review of Decision Withdrawn 
Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on May 15, 1953 affect- 
ing the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Radio Station CKVL, Limited, Verdun, 
Que., respondent (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application Affecting 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


and 


Can-Met Explorations Limited, Quirke Lake, Ont. 


and 


United Steelworkers of America (Intervener) 


This is an application for certification 
made by International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers to be certified as bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the respondent, Can-Met Explorations 
Limited. The unit, as applied for, included 
the classifications of fire guard, night watch- 
man, and sampler, and excluded those of 
assayer and boiler-room helper. At the hear- 
ing on January 21, 1958, the applicant 
agreed that fire guards and the head 
sampler be excluded. After consideration 
the Board has decided that the unit de- 
scribed in the certificate issued to the 
United Steelworkers of America on August 
19, 1957, in respect of employees of the 
Respondent, is the appropriate unit for the 
purposes of this application, the description 
being as follows: 

All employees of the Respondent at its 
mining site at Quirke Lake, Ontario, includ- 
ing samplers below the rank of head sampler 
and assayers below the rank of head assayer 
not on the staff of the Geological Depart- 
ment, and excluding shift bosses, foremen, 
persons above the rank of foreman, security 
guards, fire guards, night watchman, em- 
ployees hired for summer vacation period, 
stationary engineeers, members of geological 
and engineering staffs, head assayer and 
office staff from the bargaining unit. 

This application first came to the atten- 
tion of the Board at its meeting on the 
14th day of August, 1957. The application 
is dated the 13th day of August and was 
filed on the morning of the Board’s meet- 
ing. No investigation of the application had 
been made or was possible before the 
meeeting. At the same meeting an applica- 
tion for certification in respect of the same 
unit of employees, which had been made 
to the Board on the 18th day of July 1957 
by the United Steelworkers of America, 
came before the Board. The Board was 
satisfied that the United Steelworkers had 
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as members a majority of the employees 
in the unit as of the date of its application, 
July 18, and granted the application of 
that union. A certificate was issued to the 
Steelworkers’ union on August 19, 1957. 

The Board noted that the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
had intervened in the United Steelworkers’ 
application, but that at no time prior to 
the filing of its own application had it 
claimed to have any members among the 
employees in the unit, nor had it produced 
any membership records to the Board’s 
investigating officer to support its inter- 
vention. In view of these circumstances 
and of the decision made the same day to 
certify the United Steelworkers’ union, the 
Board declined to entertain the application 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers at that time. 

From this decision the Union made appli- 
cation to the Supreme Court of Ontario by 
way of certiorari for an order to quash the 
certification of the United Steelworkers and 
also made application for a further order 
by way of mandamus directing the Board, 
in effect, to deal with the application of the 
Mine, Mill union. The two applications 
were heard by Mr. Justice Wells, who dis- 
missed the application for certiorari but 
granted the application for mandamus, 
ordering the Board “to consider the applica- 
tion of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers as of the 14th of 


The Board consisted of Mr. C. R. 
Smith, QC, Chairman, and Messrs. A. H. 
Balch, E. R. Complin, A. J. Hills and 


A, R. Mosher, members. 
The Judgment of the Board was de- 
livered by the Chairman. 
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August, 1957, pursuant to the direction of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act”. 

Pursuant to this order the application 
was heard by the Board on the 21st day of 
January 1958, with the United Steelworkers’ 
union intervening. There was a dispute as 
to the status as employees of several per- 
sons claimed by the applicant as members, 
but the Board has come to the conclusion 
that a majority of employees of the re- 
spondent company comprising the appro- 
priate unit were members in good standing 
of the applicant trade union on the date 
of the application. 

It was argued by counsel for the inter- 
vener that while the Board was required 
to deal with the application, nevertheless 
the Board would be justified in saying that 
the outstanding certificate in favour of the 
United Steelworkers of America was a bar 
to the application being granted. He con- 
tended that the certificate granted to the 
Steelworkers was a fact that had intervened 
between the filing of the application and 
this hearing, that the Board as entitled to 
look at all the facts up to the time of the 
hearing, and that the Board was entitled, 
by reason of this fact, to take the stand 
that the applicant should not be certified 
and that no vote should be taken. The 
order of the Court only required the Board 
to consider the application pursuant to the 
direction of the Act, and there is nothing 
in the Act making it compulsory for the 
Board either to certify the applicant or to 
take a vote. 

The Board does not agree with this argu- 
ment. There is no statutory bar to the 
application being dealt with in the ordinary 
way. Section 7 (3) of the Act does not 
apply, since the application was filed before 
the Steelworkers’ union was certified. Where 
two unions apply for certification the 
Board’s duty is to ascertain which, if either, 
of the two is desired by the majority of 
the unit as their bargaining agent. The 


Court’s order is to consider the application 
as of August 14, 1957, the date when the 
Steelworkers’ application was considered. If 
this application had been investigated at 
that time and if the Board had then found, 
as it found on January 22, 1958, following 
the hearing on January 21, that a majority 
of the employees in the unit were members 
in good standing of the applicant on the 
date of the application, it would unques- 
tionably have ordered that a vote be taken 
to ascertain the wishes of the employees. 
Accordingly, the Board ordered that a vote 
be taken with the names of both the con- 
tending unions on the ballot. 

The Returning Officer appointed by the 
Board to conduct the balloting has reported 
the result as follows: 


Number of employees eligible to vote... 401 

Number of ballots cast ......+++++--- STL 

Number of ballots cast for the inter- 
vener, the United Steelworkers of 4 


Suis eer ble oles WSS 4 ay rere yee Oe e4 - 


Mill and Smelter Workers ...-.--+-> 94 
Number of segregated ballots .....--- 10 
Spoiled ballots ......-++++-sereereeces 1 


The result is conclusive that the applica- 
tion of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers to be certified 
as bargaining agent is not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected. There- 
fore, the application is dismissed. 

(Sgd.) C. R. Smire, 
Chairman 
for the Board. 
Joseph Sedgwick, Esq., QC 
Harvey Murphy, Esq. 
for the Applicant 
CG. H. Stabler, Esq. 
J. McLean, Esq. 
for the Respondent 
J. H. Osler, Esq., QC 
Ontario Mancini, Esq. 
for the Intervener. 
Dated at Ottawa, February 26, 1958. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
“appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. John Kron & Son Limited and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
976, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: J. 8. 
Gunn). 
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2. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Canadian National Railways (MV 
Bluenose Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 


4. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

5. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited and Sincennes-McNaughton 
Line Limited) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

6. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steamships 
Limited and Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

7. West Indies Wharf (United Keno Hill 
Mines Limited and Cassiar Asbestos Cor- 
poration Limited), Vancouver, and Local 
509, International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie). 

8. Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company 
Limited and National Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

9. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and National Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

10. United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Burrard Terminals Limited, and Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and Grain 
Workers Union Local 333, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

11. Canadian National Railways (Atlan- 
tic, Central and Western Regions, includ- 
ing the Newfoundland District) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 

1. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 1764, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
March, p. 270). 
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2. National Harbours Board, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and Local 1005, Port Colborne 
Elevator Workers of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., Jan., p. 68). 

3. John Kron & Son Limited and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
976, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between the Ottawa Transporta- 
tion Commission and Division No. 279, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (L.G., March, p. 271) was fully 
constituted in February with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge Walter Little, 
Parry Sound, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Little was appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, 
V.S. McClenaghan, QC, Ottawa, and David 
Lewis, ‘Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between the Northern Transpor- 
tation Company Limited, Edmonton, and 
Yellowknife Transportation Company Li- 
mited, Edmonton, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., March, p. 271) was fully 
constituted in February with the appoint- 
ment of John Harvie, Edmonton, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Harvie was appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, S. H. McCuaig, 
QC, and Fred Palmer, both of Edmonton, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between the Western Union 
Telegraph Company Cable Division, and 
the American Communications Association 
(L.G., March, p. 271) was fully constituted 
in February with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Anderson was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
John J. Urie, Ottawa, and Jean Pare, 
Duvernay, Que., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal 
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with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario North- 
land and Hudson Bay Railway, Midland 
Railway of Manitoba, and Railway Express 
Agency Inc. (non-operating employees) and 
Joint Negotiating Committee representing 
a number of railway labour organizations 
(L.G., Feb., p. 175) was fully constituted 
in February with the appointment of Hon. 
Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson, Regina, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Thomson was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Phillip F. Vineberg, Montreal, and David 
Lewis, Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
panies and unions respectively. The Minis- 
ter had previously appointed Hon. C. P. 
McTague, QC, LL.D., as Chairman but 
Mr. McTague withdrew from the chair- 
manship and Mr. Justice Thomson was 
appointed as Chairman to replace Mr. 
McTague. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (MV 
Western Shell) and Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Dec., p. 1464). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

2. Imperial Oil Limited (MV Imperial 
Nanaimo, MV Imperial Namu and Barge 
No. 10) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1464). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

38 Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
and Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union, 
Canadian District (L.G., Nov., p. 1820). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

4. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Cullen Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Caledon Terminals Limited, and 
Terminal Warehouses Limited and Local 
1842, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (L.G., Jan., p. 68). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement following Board Procedure 


F. M. Yorke & Son Limited, Vancouver, 
and Local 509, International Longshoremen’s 
Union (L.G., Jan., p. 68). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (MV Western Shell) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in this 
matter consisting of F. E. Harrison, Chair- 
man, James Scott and Richard Mahoney, 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (MV 
Western Shell), and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Richard Mahoney and 
James Scott, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Scott. 

The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Mahoney. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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Members, has met with representatives of 
the parties at Vancouver, B.C. on Decem- 
ber 2 and 5. In addition, meetings of 
Members of the Board were held on 
November 12, December 23 and 30, 1957, 
January 23, February 3, 12 and 14, 1958. 

The submissions of the union were pre- 
sented by Mr. R. Heinekey, Chairman of 
the Negotiating Committee, accompanied 
by Messrs. I. Gibeault, C. Brough and E. 
MacDonald, Members of the Committee. 

The Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited 
was represented by Mr. P. Chaston, Man- 
ager, Industrial Relations; Mr. M. Me- 
Kenzie, Personnel and Industrial Relations; 
and Mr. E. F. J. Patch, Manager of Trans- 
portation and Supplies. 

The present agreement between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, Canadian 
District, and the Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited, signed on November 6, 1956, is 
effective from October 1, 1956 to September 
30, 1958. However, the second paragraph 


of Section Two, Article Seven of the agree- 
ment (Exhibit Four) reads as follows: 
“Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
provision the matter of wages (Article 
four) only shall be binding until September 
30th, 1957.” 

In accordance with the provision of the 
agreement mentioned above, the Seafarers’ 
International Union notified the company 
of its intention to seek a revision of the 
wage structure effecting unlicensed person- 
nel employed on the vessel involved. 

At the meeting of the Board held on 
December 2, the union submitted a memor- 
andum (Exhibit Two) setting forth the re- 
quest for increased wage rates, which is as 
follows :— 


Present Proposed 

Rating Wage Rate Wage Rate 

per month per month 
RON sia 32 . $323.00 $443.00 
Messman 215.00 306.00 
Able Seaman ........... 255.00 346.00 
Ordinary Seaman ... . 219.00 310.00 
lee is een Ce ath, oe etl, 255.00 346.00 


According to the company’s statement, 
the wage increases asked for by the union 
range from thirty-five (35) percentum for 
able seamen to forty-two (42) percentum 
for mess boys. The vessel carries a crew 
of approximately eighteen (18). Eleven (11) 
of these are unlicensed personnel. 

The union contended that its request for 
these wage advances is supported by in- 
creases recently granted to similar ratings 
by the British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited under an agreement consummated 
on October 22, 1957 (Exhibit Three). That 
firm owns one vessel which operates be- 
tween Vancouver, British Columbia and 
Skagway, Alaska. It carries a total crew 
of twenty-five (25) ratings, of which 
eighteen (18) are unlicensed personnel. The 
vessel is used primarily for the purpose of 
transporting the company’s own products 
and, in addition, some general merchandise. 

In the brief offered by the Shell Canadian 
Tankers, Limited (Exhibit Five) the com- 
pany contended that it is now paying as 
high or higher wage rates to the ratings 
concerned as prevails on the British Colum- 
bia coast, with one exception. It should be 
pointed out, however, that several of the 
agreements effecting unlicensed personnel 
have expired and are in the process of 
negotiations for new contracts. Where such 
negotiations have failed, the matters at 
issue have been referred to Boards of Con- 
ciliation under the provisions of the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

The company said further that it had 
made an offer on April 17 of the present 
year to the unlicensed personnel of approxi- 
mately seven (7) percentum increase in 


wages which, if accepted prior to May 1, 
would have been retroactive to March 16, 
1957. This offer was rejected by the union 
on May 1 last and the company then with- 
drew it on June 1, 1957. 

The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to all submissions and representations 
made on behalf of both parties and full 
opportunity was given to both parties to 
present their views and to answer the sub- 
missions in opposition. The presentations 
were offered to the Board in the form of 
written briefs as well as oral discussion 
supported by a number of exhibits. 

The present agreement concludes on Sep- 
tember 30 of this year and, therefore, will 
have less than eight months before expiry. 
In view of that fact the Board considers 
that it should be extended for a longer 
period. 

The recommendations of the Board are 
as follows: 

1. That an increase of sixteen (16) per- 
centum be granted by the company to all 
unlicensed personnel based upon the present 
wage structure, to be effective from Octo- 
ber 1, 1957. 

2. That the present contract, which ex- 
pires September 30, 1958, should be ex- 
tended for one year to expire September 
30, 1959. 

3. That an additional increase of eight 
(8) percentum be granted by the company 
to all unlicensed personnel based upon the 
wage structure which was in effect Sep- 
tember 30, 1957. Such increase to be imple- 
mented from October 1, 1958 until the 
expiry of the agreement. 

4. That consideration be given to the 
question of a premium rate for overtime 
on the basis of time and one-quarter to 
be effective from October 1, 1958. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) JAMEs Scorr, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The undersigned concurs with the major- 
ity report of the Board with the exception 
of the wage increases. I would recommend 
the following wage rates for the unlicensed 
personnel aboard the MV Western Shell. 
These rates to become effective as of 
October 1, 1957. 

Recommended Rate as 


Present Rate of October 1st, 1957 


per month per month 
Ordinary Seaman. ... $219.00 $240.00 
Able Seaman ........... 255.00 280.00 
a 280.00 
355.00 
236.00 
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If the present contract between Shell 
Canadian Tankers, Limited and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, Canadian Dis- 
trict, is extended by mutual consent, I 
recommend a further increase of five (5) 
percentum be awarded by the company to 


all unlicensed personnel effective from 
October 1, 1958 to the conclusion of the 
agreement, 
(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Imperial Oil Limited 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation was established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 1948 
and amendments thereto for the purpose 
of endeavouring to bring about agreement 
between the parties involved in the above- 
named dispute. 

The members of the Board are Captain 
Jack Leonard, Mr. Richard A. Mahoney 
and Mr. F. E. Harrison, Chairman. The 
Board met with representatives of the 
parties at Vancouver on November 12, 18, 
25 and 28, 1957. The Board met apart from 
the principals on December 3, 19, 1957 and 
on January 3, 6, 13, 22, 29, February 5, 7, 
8, 10, 13, 17 and 19, 1958. 

The submissions of the union were pre- 
sented by Mr. R. Heinekey, Chairman, 
who was supported by Messrs. C. French 
and C. Brough. Imperial Oil Limited had 


as their representatives Mr. Ronald I. 
Ritchie, Division Manager; Mr. R. A. 
Fraser, Employees’ Relations Manager; 


and Mr. T. E. H. Ellis, Counsel. 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Imperial Oil Limited (MV Imperial 
Nanaimo, MV Imperial Namu and Barge 
No. 10) and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Richard Mahoney 
and Capt. Jack Leonard, both of Van- 
couver, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Capt. Leonard. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Mahoney. 

The texts of the minority and majority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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At the first meeting of the Board, at 
which representatives of both parties were 
in attendance, the union submitted copies 
of a proposed agreement covering wages 
and working conditions relating to un- 
licensed personnel employed upon the ves- 
sels involved (Exhibit One). Heretofore 
no contract affecting those ratings was in 
effect between the company and the union. 
The efforts of the Board, therefore, were 
primarily directed towards finding a com- 
mon ground for agreement. 

As opposed to the requests of the union, 
Imperial Oil Limited also presented a pro- 
posed contract (Exhibit Three), differing in 
several respects from that of the employees’ 
representatives. In addition, the company 
submitted a written brief (Exhibit Two) 
which sets forth its views in regard to the 
draft agreement offered by the union. The 
contract proposed by the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union contains fifty-four (54) sec- 
tions. Under the circumstances the Board 
recommended that the parties should en- 
deavour to reconcile their differences by 
way of joint negotiations rather than by 
immediate Board procedure. To that sug- 
gestion they both readily agreed. 

The results of their conversations were 
successful in many respects and they in- 
formed the Board that agreeement had 
been reached upon a large majority of the 
items under dispute, with the exception of 
the following :— 

PROPOSED UNION CONTRACT 

Article 1 


Section 2. Employment 

Clauses A, B, C, D and E. 

3. Union Security and Check-off. 
20. Welfare Plan. 


25. Maintenance Work. 


27. Cargo Work. 
Article 2 
Section 1. Hours of work for cook em- 
ployed on MV Imperial Namu. 
Article 3 
Section 1. Meal hours. 
Article 4 
Wages. 


Section 1. 
2. Overtime work. 


: 
: 


Article 6 


Section 1. Stoppage of work. 


Discrimination. 
3. Customary duties. 
5. Termination of agreement. 

In its submissions Imperial Oil Limited 
stated that, during the month of March 
1957, a general increase of 7.7 percentum 
had been awarded to all unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed on these vessels, which 
established a wage of two hundred and 
eighty dollars ($280.00) per month for able 
seamen and other ratings in like propor- 
tion. They said that the present wage for 
A.B.’s is thirty dollars ($30.00) per month 
in excess of that being paid to able seamen 
by other competing firms. 

In opposition to this, the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union contended the rate struc- 
ture for unlicensed personnel employed on 
tanker vessels is abnormally low and should 
be substantially raised to more equitably 
conform with wage rates now prevailing in 
other branches of industry in this area. In 
support of its contention it referred to an 
agreement which was consummated in 
October 1957 between the union and 
the British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited. In that contract the rate estab- 
lished for able seamen is three hundred 
and forty-six dollars ($346.00) per month, 
whereas it was formerly two hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars ($228.00) per month. 

In reply to that submission the company 
commented that the British Yukon Naviga- 
tion Company operates only one vessel 
which employs eighteen (18) unlicensed 
personnel, and that it is engaged in an 
undertaking not comparable with the trans- 
portation of oil products and is not subject 
to competition in that it principally trans- 
ports its own merchandise. 

Your Board has given careful considera- 
tion to the presentations made on behalf 

: of both parties to the dispute and has care- 
fully weighed the evidence and submissions 
offered and therefore recommends as 


follows :— 
Seafarers’ International Union, Canadian 


J 
. 
1. That Imperial Oil Limited and the 


District, should enter into a_ collective 
agreement containing the provisions mutu- 
ally accepted with which the following 
should be included. 

2. The agreement be dated October 1, 
1957 for a period of two years from that 
date, expiring on September 30, 1959. 

3. Employment: The company will rely 
on the facilities of the union for replace- 
ment, or new hiring of unlicensed deck and 
engineroom ratings. In cases where the 
company rejects individuals that it does 
not consider satisfactory, the union shall 
promptly furnish replacements. Rejection 


shall not be arbitrary or without due reason. 
Should the union be unable to furnish 
promptly employees that are capable, com- 
petent and satisfactory to the company, 
the company shall secure replacements from 
other sources. The company will have the 
co-operation of the union in the employ- 
ment of individuals recommended by the 
company. 

4. Union Security and Check-Off: Any 
unlicensed personnel hired in Canada, who 
are not members of the union, will be re- 
quired, as a condition of employment, 
either to join the union and to continue as 
members thereof during their employment 
or, in the alternative, to tender to the 
union one month’s dues as well as the 
initiation fees as presently established and 
to pay subsequent monthly dues as re- 
quired of union members (and failure to 
pay arrears of monthly dues at pay-off 
shall be a bar to further employment until 
such arrears are paid). 

The company agrees that dues and initia- 
tion fees shall be deducted by the company 
from the wages of the employees covered 
by this agreement. The company agrees to 
remit these dues and initiation fees to the 
union. The union will present proper 
authorization forms to the company signed 
by the crew member authorizing such 
deduction. 

5. Welfare Plan: That the company shall 
contribute an amount equivalent to twenty 
cents (20c) per man per day worked to 
the Welfare Plan of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union, such sums to be remitted to 
the union. 

6. Maintenance Work: It is also agreed 
that employees may be required to do 
maintenance work or other work on remote 
shore or other installations, such work to 
be paid for at $1.00 per hour. This is 
additional to regular salary if on watch, 
and additional to overtime rate if called 
off watch to perform this type of work. 

7. Cargo Work: When unlicensed crew 
members are required to handle drum and 
package cargo at Imperial Oil Limited 
plants at Ioco, Vancouver, Victoria, Cowi- 
chan Bay, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Port 
Alberni, Mamu, Bella Bella, Port Edward, 
Stewart, Skidgate, Bamfield, Campbell 
River, Coal Harbour, Hopkins Landing, 
Kitimat, Klemtu, North Island, Port 
Hardy, Port Renfrew, Rivers Inlet, Sand- 
spit, Sointula, Ucluelet, and Westview, the 
watch on deck shall receive $1.00 per hour 
in addition to their regular wages, and the 
watch below, the overtime rate plus $1.00 
per hour. 

8. Leave for the Cook on MV Imperial 
Namu: Apparently there is only one vessel 
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engaged in the oil tanker industry on the 
Pacific Coast which operates a two-watch 
system, namely the MV Dinamac. In that 
event it is recommended that the method 
used on that vessel should be applied in 
the case of the cook employed on the MV 
Imperial Namu. 

9. Meal Hours: That the question of 
meal hours, mug-ups and midnight lunches 
be adjusted on the basis of the provisions 
contained in the current agreements be- 
tween the Westward Shipping Company 
Limited and the Seafarers’ International 
Union, Canadian District. 

10. Strikes, Lockouts or Stoppages of 
Work: It is agreed that there shall be no 
strikes, lockouts or slowdowns or other 
similar interruption of work by the un- 
licensed personnel or any lockout by the 
company during the life of this agreement. 

11. Discrimination: This is covered by 
the provisions of Section 4 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

12. Customary Duties: Members of all 
departments shall perform the necessary 
and customary duties of that department. 
Each member of all departments shall per- 
form only the recognized and customary 
duties of his particular rating. 

13. Wages: 

A. That Imperial Oil Limited should 
award an increase upon the present wage 
rates of seven (7) percentum to all un- 
licensed personnel employed on the vessels 
involved, effective from October 1, 1957. 

B. That the company should grant a 
further increase of seven (7) percentum to 
all unlicensed personnel employed on the 
vessels involved, effective from October 1, 
1958. 

Both the recommended increases to be 
based upon the wage rates in force on 
October 1, 1957 as set forth in the submis- 
sion to the Board by Imperial Oil Limited 
for the various ratings involved. 

C. That the overtime wages shall be at 
the rate of time and one-quarter of those 
adopted for straight-time work. The rate 


should be computed on the following 
basis :— 

Base rate x 1.25 

173 hours. 


D. That the wage rate for bargemen em- 
ployed on Number Ten (10) should be 
_paid one hundred and five dollars ($105.00) 
per month in excess of the rate agreed upon 
for able seamen on company vessels. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. Leonarp, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


The undersigned concurs with the recom- 
mendations made in the majority report of 
the Board, with the following exceptions: 

1. Employment—It is recommended that 
the following clauses should be adopted: 

(a) The union agrees that during the 
period this agreement is in effect, un- 
licensed personnel to be hired for employ- 
ment on the Imperial Nanaimo and Im- 
perial Namu may be requested through the 
office of the union. 

(b) The actual selection, hiring, and dis- 
missal of unlicensed personnel shall be at 
the discretion of the company. 

(ec) The union agrees to co-operate fully 
with the company in obtaining well quali- 
fied and reliable personnel to fill vacancies 
as they occur. 

(d) It is mutually agreed that the em- 
ployees may be shifted between the units 
covered by this agreement as may be re- 
quired by the exigencies of the company’s 
service, provided, however, that the em- 
ployee shall be free of authorized travelling 
expenses, with no loss of pay. 

(e) In conformance with general com- 
pany policy, resignation of any of the 
personnel covered by this agreement from 
the company’s service shall preclude his 
re-employment with the company in any 
capacity, unless his re-employment is com- 
pletely satisfactory to the company. 

2. Union Security and Check-Off—During 
the term of this agreement the company 
agrees to deduct monthly union dues on 
written authorization by the employees, 
and to remit same to the union. These 
authorizations shall remain in force until 
and unless they are revoked in writing by 
the employee. ; 

The forms of authorization and cancella- 
tion mutually agreed upon are shown as 
Appendices “A” and “B” respectively. 

3. Welfare Plan—It is recommended that, 
in view of the generous provisions of the 
present company plan, it be retained in 
operation. 

4. Wages—The Imperial Oil Limited 
should enter into a two-year agreement 
commencing October 1, 1957 and expiring 
September 30, 1959. That the present wage 
rates should apply until October Ist, 1958 
and at that date a further 5-per-cent wage 
increase across the board should apply. © 

5. That the overtime pay should be at 
the rate of time and one-quarter com- 
mencing October 1, 1958. 3 

6. That the rate for bargemen should be 
$105.00 per month over the rate mutually 
agreed upon for able seamen. 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Steamship Company, Limited; Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 


and 
Seafarers’ International Union, 


The following is the report of Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished under the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
1948, and amendments thereto. 

The members of the Board are: Mr. 
Richard A. Mahoney, nominated by the 
companies concerned; Mr. Owen Mason, 
union nominee; and Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
third member and Chairman. 

Sittings of the Board with representatives 
of the parties were held at the City of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on October 
28 and 29, November 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 12, 14 and 
January 9. At such sittings the parties 
were represented as follows: 

Canadian National Steamships Limited: 
H. Abbott, Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations; Captain K. L. Crump, Labour 
Relations Assistant; G. A. MacMillan, 
Superintendent C.N. Steamships; L. V. Wil- 
son, Assistant Engineer Superintendent C.N. 


Steamships. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C.C.S88.): W. L. Jacobson, Supervisor 


Contract Negotiations; Captain P. F. Bat- 
ten, Assistant Superintendent; J. Allan 
Carr, Supervisor of Research; E. J. Marsh, 
Accountant; R. E. Stewart, Assistant Super- 
intendent Engineers; H. Tyson, Superin- 
tendent, B.C.C.SS. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District: Norman Cun- 
ningham, Agent; T. Burnett, Committee; 
Kk. Dawson, Committee; E. F. Masters, 


CurrReENT AGREEMENT IreM 


ARTICLE 1. Bee: Bars dda «kale eens Union Security 
c. 4... 


Se 
ARTICLE 2. 


Working cargo 


Se 
ARTICLE 3. 


See. 5 
WARD. dvandarSeor 1: en Le Wages......... 
.. Cleaning roseboxes.. 


. ARTICLE 3. See. 13. 
. ARTICLE 4. Sec. 2.. 


Hours of work 


Sec. 5.........+....-.... Hours of work. 


The 1s proposals are as follows: 
1. Medical examinations 


3. Manning scale 
4, Maintenance work 
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Deduction of pf and initiation fee.............. f 


Overtime hours 


Penalty rates. . 

Sailing shorthanded. . 

’* Subsistence and room. 
DiGrow a. quarters. cgictsec. ep slisnace ve eee s escheat 


Canadian District 


Committee; D. T. Geheart, Committee; 
F. W. French, Committee; R. Heinekey, 
Chairman Negotiations Committee. 

Subsequently, the members of the Board 
met apart from representatives of the par- 
ties on November 15, 19, 21, 26, December 
9, 10, 17, 23, 1957, January 2, 9, 20 and 
February 3, 1958. 

The agreement between the Canadian 
National Steamships Limited and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, affecting 
thirty-one (31) unlicensed personnel, was 
effective from June 1, 1955 (Exhibit 1A). 
It was signed on January 3, 1956 and 
expired on September 15, 1957. 

The contract between the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service), affecting three 
hundred and three (303) unlicensed person- 
nel, was effective from June 1, 1955 (Exhibit 
1A). It was consummated on November 25, 
1955 and expired on September 15, 1957. 

In the first regular meeting of the Board, 
at which representatives of both parties 
were present, the union presented copies of 
identical new agreements for acceptance by 
both parties (Exhibits 1B, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and 1C, Canadian 
National Steamships Limited). 

The draft contracts mentioned contained 
fifty-seven (57) sections, which included 
fourteen (14) changes requested in the 
provisions of the expired contracts and 
four (4) new proposals, which are as follows: 


Union PROPOSAL 


we meer eee esses noses ersreeres presen & 
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During February, the Minister of La- 
bour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Limited and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) and_ the Seafarers’ 


International Union of North America, 


Canadian District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Richard Mahoney and Owen 
E. Mason, both of Vancouver, nominees 
of the companies and union respectively. 

The text of the recommendations is 
reproduced here. 


The Board considered the remaining 
unsettled clauses of the proposed agree- 
ments and gave unanimous approval to 
the following: 

It is agreed by the undersigned that 
agreement has been reached upon the 
various items as follows: 

Article 1, Section 1—Union Recognition— 
Leave as in present agreement. 

Article 1, Section 8—Ship’s Delegate— 
Leave as in present agreement. 

Article 1, Section 9—Authority of Master— 
Leave as in present agreement. 

New Proposal—Medical Examination—It 
was agreed that as soon as the agreement 
was signed the company should take imme- 
diate steps for medical examinations for 
prospective employees and present em- 
ployees, to be at the expense of the 
company. 

Article 2, Section 1—Seniority—The pre- 
sent section 1, of Seniority to remain as 
is with the following changes: Omit part 
(b); Add to part (f) the following words 
at the end of the paragraph “Within six 
months of the date of promotion”. 

Article 2, Section 4—Penalty Time—This 
clause will resolve itself when agreement 
has been reached on wages and overtime 
rates. 

Article 2, Section 8—Special Commodi- 
ties—Leave as in present agreement and 
add two new commodities suggested by 
the Union, namely: Caustic and Fish Eggs. 
The question of ore is not a problem here 
as it is not handled on these ships. 

Article 2. Section 11—Sailing Short- 
handed—Leave as in present agreement. 

Article 2. Section 26—Crew’s Quarters— 
No change in this section but section 27 
of the same article should be headed “Ven- 
tilation and Paint”, and should read as 
follows: 


All quarters assigned to the unlicensed 
deck and engine-room personnel and all mess- 
rooms provided for their use shall be 
adequately ventilated and a sufficient number 
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of fans provided. In addition the paintwork 
shall be kept clean and in reasonable con- 
dition. 

Article 3. Section 18—Cleaning Rose 
Boxes—The dispute on this clause will 
resolve itself when the new Penalty and 
Overtime rate is established. 

New Proposal—Manning Scale—This new 
union proposal to be omitted from the 
agreement. 

Article 2. Section 8—New Proposal—Laid- 
up Ships 

(a) Where employees are working on 
ships out of commission or on over- 
haul, the hours of work shall be eight 
(8) in one day and forty (40) in 
one week. 

(b) Wages on laid-up ships shall be on 
an hourly rate. A basis of 173 (cne 
hundred and seventy-three) hours 
divided into the monthly rate. The 
manner in which subsistence shall be 
handled shall be discussed between 
the company and the union. 

(c) Where crew members are required 
to work more than eight (8) hours in 
any one day and more than forty 
(40) hours in one week they shall be 
paid for the extra hours so worked 
at the prevailing overtime rate. 


Split shifts not to be allowed. 


Article 2. Section 10—Hours of Work and 
Overtime—This is a very complicated 
subject and the Board did not feel it 
advisable to write the clause covering the 
various complications. However, the fol- 
lowing agreement in principle has been 
reached by Board members: 

It is agreed in principle that hours of 
work for employees shall be on the basis of 
eight (8) hours in a spread of ten (10). The 
wording of this agreement to be fitted into 
regulations governing hours of work and 
overtime, and the wording to be agreed upon 
by the union and the company. 3 

This will not apply to watchkeeping per- 
sonnel. 

Tn conjunction with this agreement it is 
also agreed that there shall be no limitation 
as to the starting and stopping times of the 
ten-hour spread. 

(Sgd.) E. O. Mason, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


The foregoing unanimous decision of the 
Board left the below-mentioned clauses of 
the proposed agreement submitted by the 
union unsolved: 

1. Union Security 

2. Supplying of men 

3. Deduction of dues and assessments 
4. Stoppage of work 

5. Annual leave 


6. Overtime rate 

7. Working cargo 

8. Penalty rates 

9. Subsistence and room 
10. Maintenance work 
11. Wages. 


With reference to the remaining clauses 
of the proposed contract upon which the 
members of the Board were unable to reach 
agreement, it is recommended that the 
parties concerned should accept the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Union Security—It is recommended 
that the clause contained in the expired 
agreements be retained without alteration. 

2. Supplying of Men—It is recommended 
that the clauses contained in the expired 
agreements be retained without alteration. 

3. Deduction of Dues and Initiation 
Fees—The company agrees that dues and 
initiation fees shall be deducted by the 
company from the wages of the employees 
covered by this agreement. The company 
agrees to remit these dues and initiation 
fees to the union. 

4. Stoppage of Work—There shall be no 
strikes, lockouts or stoppage of work while 
the provisions of this agreement are in 
effect. 

5. Annual Vacation— 

(a) Employees who terminate their em- 
ployment with less than 12 months service 
to their credit shall be granted vacation 
pay at the rate of 2 per cent of their 
earnings while employed. 

(b) Employees after twelve (12) months 
of accumulated or continuous employment 
shall be allowed one (1) week’s annual 
vacation with pay. In subsequent years, if 
in continuous employment, they will be 
granted two (2) weeks’ annual vacation with 
pay for the preceding twelve (12) months 
since completion of the last vacation year. 

(c) If not in continuous employment, 
they shall in subsequent years be allowed 
annual vacation on the basis of one (1) 
day’s annual vacation with pay for each 
month worked during the preceding twelve 
(12) months since completion of the last 
vacation year. 

(d) Annual vacation shall be granted at 
the convenience of the company. 

6. Overtime Rate— 

(a) The regular overtime rate for un- 
licensed deck and engineroom personnel 
covered by this agreement shall be time 
and one-quarter for all time worked in 
excess of eight (8) hours in any one day or 
for any time worked outside of a spread 
of ten (10) hours in any one day. 

7. Working Cargo—All unlicensed person- 
nel covered by this agreement, when called 
upon to work cargo off watch, shall be paid 
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at the overtime rate for such time worked. 
The following petty officers on the Deck 
Department, when called upon to work 
cargo, shall be paid at the premium rate 
of time and one-quarter for all time so 
employed: night watchmen, quartermasters, 
leading daymen, lookoutmen. 

8. Penalty Rate—It is agreed that a 
premium of seventy-five (75) cents per hour 
be paid to all employees covered by this 
agreement when required to perform the 
following: cleaning double-bottomed water 
tanks, cleaning and working inside boilers 
working inside smokestacks and working in 
bilges below bottom deck plates with a 
minimum of four (4) hours when the work 
is performed during the hours of eight 
(8.00) a.m. to five (5.00) p.m. 

9. Subsistence and Room— 

(a) All ships to be found in port if 
vessel is laid up less than one week, but 
if vessel is to be withdrawn from service 
for a period of one week or more the 
employees covered by this agreement work- 
ing by laid-up vessels shall have the option 
of receiving room and board or two dollars 
($2.00) per working day in lieu thereof, 
provided they notify their supervising officer 
of their intention not later than 24 hours 
before their vessel lays up. Room and 
board to be of same standard as when 
ships are in service. 

(b) Food and lodging allowance if the 
vessel is to be laid up one week or more 
shall commence on the day subsequent to 
withdrawal from service and shall cease 
on the day on which the vessel resumes 
commission. 

(c) When room is not provided on the 
employee’s own ship, arrangements shall 
be made to provide him with a room of the 
same standard as when ship is in service. 

(d) When meals are required and not 
made available by the company the em- 
ployee concerned shall receive an allow- 
ance of two dollars ($2.00) per day in lieu 
thereof. In the case of Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamships) this clause shall read “an 
allowance of three dollars ($3.00) per work- 
ing day in lieu thereof”. 

10. Maintenance Work—The company 
agrees that it will make every effort to 
have maintenance work performed during 
working hours. 

11. Wages—In their submissions the com- 
panies stated that increases in the wage 
structure requested by the union range 
from thirty-two (32) percentum for Or- 
dinary Seamen to ninety-four (94) percen- 
tum for Leading Daymen. It was further 
contended that five out of eight classifica- 
tions of unlicensed personnel would receive 
increases of forty-eight (48) percentum if 
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the demands were conceded. It was stated 
by them that, in the Province of British 
Columbia generally, wage advances in 
various industries, with rare exceptions, 
ranged from six to twelve percentum in 
the calendar year 1957. 

The Seafarers’ International Union sup- 
ported its request by quoting from an 
agreement recently concluded between the 
union and the British Yukon Navigation 
Company Limited (Exhibit No. 6). That 
contract is effective for a period of two 
years and sets forth a wage of $346.00 per 
month for Able Seamen and other ratings 
in like proportion. The companies, in reply, 
suggested that the B.Y.N. Company oper- 
ates only one vessel, employing eight 
unlicensed personnel, between two ports, 
and claimed, therefore, it was not a com- 
parable operation. 

It is reeommended— 


1. That an agreement be entered into 
between the parties concerned for a period 
of two (2) years dating from September 15, 
1957 to September 15, 1959. 


2. That an increase of sixteen (16) per- 
centum be granted to unlicensed personnel 
from September 15, 1957 to September 15, 
1958 based upon the wage rates paid at 
the expiry of the last agreement. 


3. That an additional increase of nine 
(9) percentum be granted to unlicensed 
personnel from September 15, 1958 to Sep- 
tember 15, 1959 based upon the wage rates 
paid at the expiry of the last agreement. 


The percentage increases recommended 
are based upon the premise that the com- 
panies will make a contribution to the 
Union Welfare Fund in the future on the 
basis of the union’s proposal. 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the submissions and the representations 
made on behalf of the parties concerned 
and full opportunity was given to both 
parties to present their views and arguments 
and to answer the submissions made in 
opposition. Submissions were presented to 
the Board in the form of written briefs, 
as well as oral discussions supported by a 
number of exhibits. 


The Board appreciates the co-operation 
it has received from both parties and is 
pleased to record that the information and 
briefs submitted were ably prepared and 
of great assistance in arriving at a deter- 
“mination. 


It is also pleased to report that har- 
monious relations have existed between the 
parties to this proceeding over a period of 
years and that the hearings were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of friendly co- 
operation, indicating a desire to reach 
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agreement and to understand the problems 
affecting both parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chatrman. 


Dissent 


The undersigned concurs with the recom- 
mendations of the Board Chairman with the 
exception of the wage increases. I consider 
an advance of twelve (12) percentum in 
wage rates covering the unlicensed personnel 
to be fair and equitable; this increase to 
be effective from September 15, 1957 to 
September 15, 1958. If an agreement is 
consummated for an additional year, I con- 
sider that an additional advance of five 
(5) percentum based upon the present wage 
scale should be granted from September 15, 
1958 until the expiry of the contract. 


(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Herewith is my report, which constitutes 
a minority report, of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, established under 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948, and 
amendments thereto, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to bring about a reconciliation 
between the above-cited parties. 

The members of the Board are: (see box, 
page 398). 

Sittings of the Board were held at the 
City of Vancouver, British Columbia, on 
October 25, 1957, October 28, October 29, 
November 1, November 4,* November 5, 
November 6, November 8, November 12, 
November 14, November 15, November 19, 
November 21, November 26, December 9, 
December 10, December 17,* December 23,* 
January 2, 1958, January 9,* and January 20. 

At the open meeting of the Board, the 
parties were represented as follows: (see 
page 397). 


*Union Nominee not present. 


The list of exhibits submitted to the Board were as 
follows: 


Date 2 
Presented Exhibit No. Description 
(1957) 
Oct. 28 1. Copy of brief of Seafarers’ 
International Union _ of 
North America, Canadian 
District. 
Oct. 28 1A Copies of agreements be- 


tween Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and 
Canadian National Steam- 
ahip. Company Limited 

' Internatio- 


a 


Oct. 28 1B Copy of proposed agreement 
between the Seafarers’ 
International Union’ of 
North America, Canadian 
District, and Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company, 
submitted by the SIU. 

Oct. 28 10 Copy of proposed agreement 
between the Seafarers’ 
International Union _ of 
North America, Canadian 
District, and Canadian 
National Steamship Com- 

any Limited, submitted 
iy IU. 


Oct. 30 2 Copy of brief of Canadian 
acific Railway Company 
(BCCSS) and Canadian 
National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited. 

Nov. 1 3 Copy of rebuttal submitted 
by Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (BCCSS) 
and Canadian National 
ee Company Limi- 
ted. 


Copy of rebuttal submitted 

by Seafarers’ International 

nion of North America, 
Canadian District. 


Nov. 1 4 


Nov. 5 5 Copy of statement relative 
to overtime on Canadian 
Pacific vessels submitted 
by Canadian Pacifie Rail- 


way Company. 


Copy of agreement between 
British Yukon Navigation 
Company Limited and 
Seafarers’ International 
Union submitted by the 
Union. 


Nov. 5 6 


Nov. 5 7 List of companies accepting 


union clause covering union 


security submitted by 
Seafarers’ International 
Union. 


The number of employees directly affected are: 
B.C. Coast Steamship Service......... 350 
Canadian Pacific Railway)........... bp ir 
anadian National Steamship Co...... 35 
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It is with regret that I find myself unable 
to subscribe to the recommendations of 
Mr. R. Mahoney (Employer’s Nominee) or 
those of the Chairman (Mr. F. E. Harrison). 

The views of the former I am familiar 
with; those of the latter are still a complete 
mystery to me—even after some seventeen 
sittings of the Board.* In the circumstances, 
it is therefore, not surprising that I am 
unable to endorse the Chairman’s findings— 
whatever they may be. 

Before I adduce the reasons which have 
led me to my findings, I have one further 
observation to make. This Board of Con- 
ciliation is but one of many which I have 
been constituted to attempt to resolve 
disputes between shipping employers on 
this Coast and the numerous unions repre- 
senting their employees, both licensed and 


*After I had retired to pen this report, the 
Chairman revealed his wage recommendation to me. 
As a result, I have revised the above. 


unlicensed personnel. All of them, I believe, 
are or will be, chaired by Mr. F. E. 
Harrison. 


Early in these hearings, one of those 
Boards concluded its hearings and sub- 
mitted its recommendations to you (West- 
ward Shipping Ltd. (MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard) vs. Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District). (L.G., Jan., p. 70). 

I understand that each of the members 
of the Board of Conciliation submitted 
separate reports to you. I further under- 
stood that the Chairman’s recommendation 
was that an increase of 16 per cent should 
be granted the various classes of employees 
covered by the existing agreement; the 
increase to apply for the unexpired term of 
the collective agreement. 


I intimated to the Chairman that such 
a recommendation was completely unaccept- 
able to me as a basis of settlement irrespec- 
tive of whether the unions’ requested 
schedule of wage rates was to apply 
immediately or to be achieved during the 
lifetime of a two-year collective agreement. 


I, therefore, ask the Chairman whether 
in the instant dispute he was bound by 
that decision. My reason for asking the 
question was quite obvious. If he were so 
bound, I would have refused to have been 
a party to these protracted deliberations 
which have resulted in a totally unjustifiable 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. I was 
given to understand that this reeommenda- 
tion in the Westward Shipping dispute was 
not binding. I have now found out (See 
footnote) that the Chairman’s recommenda- 
tion for the first year of a proposed two- 
year collective agreement is identical with 
his recommendation in the Westward 
Shipping dispute. 

How such a recommendation was arrived 
at is beyond my understanding. If there 
had been anything in the evidence sub- 
mitted to this Board to warrant an increase 
of this magnitude, I would not have ques- 
tioned the sincerity of the assurance given 
to me, but I am driven to the conclusion 
that these hearings have been deliberately 
prolonged unnecessarily. The net result— 
a sum considerably in excess of $1,000.00 of 
the taxpayers’ money has gone down the 
drain, in addition to a waste of man-hours 
I, at least, could ill afford. 

I shall now proceed to indicate the facts 
which have led me to the recommendations 
which follow. 

After several hearings, the parties to this 
dispute met privately and were able to 
resolve a few of the disputed items. The 
following remain for our disposal: 
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CuRRENT AGREEMENT Item Union’s PROPOSED 
AGREEMENT 
Clause No. Clause No. 
ARTICLE, 12° Se0.8. 2s hey tack > she Union Security: ...cie. 2. cee es tse eens ee Article 1. Sec. 2(a) 
Bog scdscceai. « cameveuser Deduction of dues and initiation fees... . Article 1. See. 2(b) 
EL ee oo a SR ee Stoppage of work.........-.++.+00+- Article 1. Sec. 7 
Bae, Sette ee reer an as Ships’ Delegate..........-----++++- Article 1. Sec. 3 
Sa0.i0.. cb tae oc. kat eee Authority of Master.........--.+eseeeseres Omitted 
NEW PROPOSAL...........--0seesceseeee Medical examination...........--++s+eee0s Article 1. Sec. 9 
ARTICLE. 2. Secs Lececsintss + sarees uere'ss Seniority... sensu toaet> ee eo creas eee Article 1. Sec. 8 
Sa0,"47 3: .chestite'es Lo Penalty time../cessersertaless> +) eaaneres Omitted 
Sec. 5 Overtime hours. ......0.cccsscrccterssmee Article 2. Sec. 10 
ARTIGLON2. Bec: Sis, eiils. dy c2 tiie» pte. Aynbal leave: . fers en caecies (renga eae Article 2. Sec. 1 
ER aes et oe aire Working cargo. 5) .2.Sebceecs ste slens eta. = Article 2. Sec. 12 
Bah, Stor eae ae OTe Special Commodities...........-0.+0+02+5+ Article 2. See. 13 
Boa. 0. 6 seaettasielsc tn ctbite ae Penalty rates. .224. 7. disccses seus ss enmees> Article 2. Sec. 14 
ba, Died seas cane’ aver Sailing shorthanded............+..s0ss000% Article 2. Sec. 3 
Se0.'20e) tee de cee eae Subsistence and room.........+-+.++eee0es Article 2. Sec 
Sequtiisis. wetetersdes. Mtbdy en Crew's Quarters........-.ssecerssseseseres Article 1. Sec. 19(d) 
NEW PROPOSAL. .........200c0eceecenee Laid-up ships. 5%. ¢tesessc sere tessmsmees’ Article 2. Sec. 8 
NEW PROPOSA Digits isisae swiss eve seuienas Manning scale............--- Article 1. Sec. 30 
NEW PROPOSAL. .........::2ccscescseces Maintenance work Article 2. Sec. 9 
ARTICLE 8. Sec. 2 
RH ATY cdccas ccs soceveueuscias sas nmeoes Ws sis.) etter she erpiaai ase Ra maier age Article 2. Sec. 9 
Hours of Work 
Fiesty. AN bis oRels aaliannts un wine anne bee Sm babis’ o's. oie Wels sere el ouv aye suas ae ana raae Article 2. Sec. 10 
Sec. 5 
ARTIC TH 8. SOGH 1G. vsc0 0s 01s v'vsreisverie’oe bier Cleaning roseboxes........-++2+eeeeeeeeees Article 3. Sec. 5 
ARTICLE 4: Seo: 2.6200. SUG Abs alee shiere Hours’of/ Work 200ec Clas) 2 tees ose eaer ees Article 2. Sec. 10 
Se ee ee ee eet Hours,of: Work somes ees ccces oe toe So.) Article 2. Sec. 10 
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Comparisons for the purpose of deter- 
mining a fair and equitable settlement may 
be conveniently grouped into two broad 
classifications. On the one hand, there are 
the inter-industry comparisons, that is, 
comparisons with other industries, and 
on the other hand, there are the intra- 
industry comparisons, or comparisons within 
the same industry. 

The CPR, which presented the evidence 
for both companies, contended that inter- 
industry comparisons, that is, comparisons 
with industries ashore, should not be 
accepted. Thus, paragraph 56 of their sub- 
mission states: 


Any attempt to relate marine to shore- 
based occupations must fail for lack of 
comparability. The classifications which 
appear generally throughout the shipping 
industry, such as able seamen, bos’n, oiler, 
wiper, and so on, are not to be found in 
shore establishments, and any shore workers 
which may be selected by the employees for 
purposes of comparison can only be selected 
in a purely arbitrary manner. 


If we accept this contention then surely it 
follows that settlements in the same indus- 
try must be accorded great weight by this 
Board of Conciliation. Initially, at least, 
that appeared to be the opinion of the 
TPR also, as is evidenced by the following, 
which appears at paragraph 54 of their 
initial submission: 


Instead, during earlier discussions, the 
employees based their claims mainly on 
comparisons with the wages of other workers. 
Unable to find favourable comparisons in 
the coastal shipping industry in the area in 
which these companies compete, the employees 
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have claimed similarity with workers in 
other British Columbia industry, all shore- 
based, and for that reason not comparable 
in any relevant way with the employees 
which are here the concern of your Board. 


Then suddenly overnight, the CPR 
reversed itself. 


In their rebuttal, they stated: 


The fact also is that these two companies 
operate over half of the passenger and freight 
shipping on the British Columbia Coast and 
employ as many personnel as all the others 
combined. Remove these companies and one 
large competitor and the remainder operate 
one or two, or at best only a few_ small 
ships with small crew complements. It can 
hardly be said, therefore, that agreements 
with any or all of them constitute a pattern 
for the industry if these two companies are 
excluded. 

In plain English, not only are wage rates 
ashore irrelevant but further, wage rates 
in coastal shipping are irrelevant unless 
agreed to by the CPR and CNS. I must 


reject this kind of nonsense unreservedly. 


The reason for this astonishing reversal 
by the CPR is not hard to find. The wage 
contour in coastal shipping here in British 
Columbia consists of the following firms: 

Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C.CS.), 

Canadian National Railway (C.N'S8.), 

British Yukon Navigation Company, : 

Union Steamships, 

Packers Steamship Company, 

Northland Navigation, S 

Tidewater. 


1The Oil Tankers constitute a different 
contour. 


All of these contracts are now open for 
re-negotiation. Obviously, inasmuch as they 
form a wage contour, all prescribe roughly 
the same wage rates. 

Therefore, the CPR believed they were 
quite safe in stating that the union could 
not find favourable comparisons in the 
coastal shipping industry. When the com- 
pany rejected the union’s comparisons with 
shore-based industries, the latter explored 
the only avenue available to them. 

They signed a collective agreement with 
one of the firms listed above. 

That collective agreement incorporated 
almost all of the demands made upon the 
CPR and CNR. 

Obviously, the companies which are a 
party to this dispute found themselves in 
an impossible position and one could not 
help sympathizing with them. 

As Professor Ross remarks: 

One of the cardinal sins of business con- 
duct is to offer a wage rate, or a wage 
increase, which proves embarrassing to other 
employers. In a period of aggressive union 
demands, there is a tightening of emperag 
in the business community ; “getting out of 
line” becomes as criminal as grand larceny. 

In the face of this settlement, CPR was 
obliged to attempt to convince the Board 
that the British Yukon Navigation Com- 
pany collective agreement should be dis- 
regarded. They failed miserably. 

To begin with, they pointed out that 
the British Yukon Navigation Company’s 
operations were confined to freight, whereas 
the parties to this dispute carried passen- 
gers. I fail to see that this observation has 
any merit inasmuch as Northland Naviga- 
tion, Tidewater operate freighters only and 
yet pay the same wage rates as CPR and 
CNS. It should also be noticed that the 
wage rates for both British Yukon Naviga- 
tion and the CPR were identical in the 
past. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence 
that the nature of the operation is irrelevant 
insofar as wage determination is concerned 
is to be found in the fact that Union 
Steamships Limited operates five passenger 
vessels and five freighters with identical 
wages prevailing in both. 

The next objection raised by the CPR 
was that the British Yukon Navigation 
Company operated one ship only, whereas 
they operated ten. They neglected to point 
out that the CNR operated one ship only 
and that for only part of the year, and 
yet, they are a party to this dispute and 
pay wage rates identical with those of the 
GPR: 

These objections have their amusing side. 
If we accept the CPR’s reasons for ignoring 


2Trade Union Policy. Arthur M. Ross. 


the British Yukon Navigation Company’s 
settlement, an interesting situation arises. 
It will be recalled that the British Yukon 
Navigation Company Limited operates one 
ship. It carries no passengers. It is built 
to carry a specialized cargo. The vessel is 
run by a complement of fourteen unlicensed 
personnel, plus, of course, a number of 
licensed personnel. The SIU is also party 
to a dispute involving the MV Western 
Shell. This vessel is operated by Shell 
Canadian Tankers Limited. She carries no 
passengers. She is built to carry a specialized 
cargo. There are 11 unlicensed personnel 
in her crew. 

Therefore, it would appear that if the 
CPR’s observations are valid, the British 
Yukon Navigation Company settlement 
should be extremely pertinent to the MV 
Western Shell disputc. The union said so 
before a Board of Conciliation but the 
employer was just as reluctant as the CPR 
to accept the comparison. 

It will be seen then, that the CPR’s 
objections to the relevancy of the British 
Yukon Navigation settlement are without 
substance. In any event, what is being 
compared is not one shipping company with 
another, but a group of workers with a 
group of workers. I note that for many 
years, conciliation boards have accepted 
the durable goods industries as a proper 
standard of comparison for the CPR’s non- 
operating railway employees; that being so, 
there is much merit in the Union’s con- 
tention that: ...we are not being unreason- 
able when we suggest that the closest 
resemblance to a British Columbian seaman 
working on a coastal vessel is another 
British Columbian seaman working on 
another coastal vessel”. I, therefore, con- 
tend that the CPR’s objections to the 
relevancy of the British Yukon Navigation 
Company’s settlement, although under- 
standable, must be rejected. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the 
Chairman towards this settlement was 
astonishing, to say the least. He informed 
me on numerous occasions that the increase 
granted by the British Yukon Navigation 
Company was not what it appeared to be 
on the surface, and that the concessions 
made by the union were such as to guaran- 
tee that the increase in operating costs 
would only be in the neighbourhood of 
8 per cent. I was even informed that they 
would. adduce documentary evidence to 
this effect. Naturally, I am still waiting. 
I admit that certain concessions were made 
to the company in question, but neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as.no evidence was submitted 
to indicate the magnitude of the savings 
involved, I am disinclined to attach any 
significance to them. In any event, the 
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argument is academic. The concessions did 
not involve an increase in the work load of 
the unlicensed personnel. They pertained 
to the abolition of the “sailor’s hatch” in 
Skagway. In view of the foregoing, I am 
driven to the conclusion that the British 
Yukon settlement is a compelling considera- 
tion in the resolution of this dispute. I am 
unalterably opposed to creating a wage 
differential when none existed before. There 
can be no stability in this industry where 
men are called upon to do the same work 
at different rates of pay. 


I must apologize for this lengthy pre- 
amble to. my recommendation proper, but 
inasmuch as others will be obliged to assume 
the burden of resolving this dispute, I feel 
that an explanation of what follows may 
not be without value. The union’s requests 
may be conveniently divided into two 
categories, those which are required to 
correct inequities and those which were 
designed to bring some measure of uni- 
formity to the numerous collective agree- 
ments in existence in this industry. With 
but few exceptions, the union’s requests 
are not unknown in this industry. I, there- 
fore, conclude that the majority of the 
union’s requests deserve serious considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, I am prepared to either 
concede or compromise on a number of 
them. I do so for obvious reasons. This 
dispute will be difficult enough to settle 
peaceably without the post-Board negotia- 
tions being encumbered by numerous items 
which may well be left to a future date for 
resolution. However, merely because I am 
not, on this occasion, endorsing the union’s 
requests, it must not be thought that I 
subscribe to the viewpoint expressed by 
the CPR when they stated: 

The present agreements between the par- 
ties are the result of long negotiation between 
them and the clauses have been carefully 
written to express the common interest of 


employer and employee. In the main, they 
have stood the test of time. They work. 


The following recommendations are not 
concurred in with my colleagues: 


Article 1, Section 1, 2—Union Security— 
These items pertain to Union Security. 
Other employers in this industry have signed 
collective agreements embodying these sec- 
tions and I see no good reason why these 
Companies object. I recommend that the 
union’s requested clauses be incorporated 
in’ the forthcoming collective agreement 
“ania: 

Article 1, Section 7—Stoppage of Work— 
The objections of trade-unionists to cross 
legally-established picket lines is too well 


8 Throughout, I am referring to the Unions’ pro- 
posed collective agreement. 
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known to deserve elaboration. I, therefore, 
concur in the union’s request. 


Article 2, Section 1—Annual Leave— 
The union’s request is no more than the 
minimum provided for by — provincial 
statute, although more generous than that 
provided by federal legislation. I am not 
impressed by the argument that the present 
vacation clause remain unaltered until such 
time as the federal Government sees fit to 
enact legislation on a par with that pre- 
vailing in this province. These men work 
in British Columbia, and I see no good 
reason why their vacation privileges should 
be inferior to the vast majority of British 
Columbia workmen merely because they 
come under federal jurisdiction. I, therefore, 
recommend that the vacation clause be 
written to conform with legislation in this 
province. 

Article 2, Section 7—Meals in Port—I 
recommend that the union’s requested 
clause be granted, providing that the lodging 
allowance be reduced to $2.50 per night. 
The Section will then be identical with 
that in the British Yukon Navigation Com- 
pany contract. 


Article 2, Section J—Maintenance Work— 
The union’s requested clause is contained 
in the British Yukon Navigation Company 
agreement, and I recommend that the 
union’s request be granted. However, I 
further recommend that the proposed clause 
be re-drafted in order to clarify its intent. 


Article 2, Section 12—Working Cargo— 
The present clause is grossly discriminatory 
and I cannot agree to its perpetuation. The 
union’s proposal is eminently reasonable 
and, accordingly, I recommend its incorpora- 
tion in the forthcoming collective agreement. 


Article 2, Section 14—Dirty Money—I 
recommend that the union’s request be 
granted. An identical clause is to be found 
in the British Yukon Navigation Company 
agreement, and I understand that the other 
companies on this coast are prepared to 
accede to this request. 


Article 3, Wages—I am not prepared to 
accept all the classification rates proposed 
by the union. I am, however, prepared to 
recommend the following schedule of wages, 
which does not conflict with the settlement 
negotiated with the British Yukon Naviga- 
tion Company: 


Monthly Hourly 
Rating Rate Rate 
Bosun) et. th Gages eee $400.00 $2.31 
ANB). 222 aie aire 346.00 2.00 
OS. soca tek occ eel ae 295.00 1.70 
Storekeeper ........-» 400.00 2.31 
E/ W/o Soi eis see cae 363.00 2.10 
Oiler Mirae cate e es kelley 346.00 2.00 
Fireman (pets ist ee 330.00 1.90 
Wineriis sono oe 295.00 1.70 


Inasmuch as these protracted proceedings 
are not the fault of the union, I further 
recommend that the above rates be retro- 
active to September 15, 1957. 


Hourly 
Rating Overtime Rate 
TSS ag eae oR ee $3.25 
dN eS Se ee 2.50 
aM ea te Seo ene 2.124 
Storekeeper .......... 3.25 
Teac nt. cr 2.623 
Oiler BAVeR. eA 2.50 
Biremiandtienaiees: 246! 2.374 
Winetserincsa. chien sad 2.124 


The union requested that overtime be 
paid at the rate of one-half times the 
regular rate of pay. Under normal circum- 
stances, I would be prepared to recommend 
this penalty rate, but inasmuch as the union 
has seen fit to rest their case on the British 
Yukon Navigation Company settlement, 
they must take the bad with the good. J, 
therefore, recommend the above. 


As mentioned elsewhere, the Company 
Nominee and myself agreed to dispose of a 
number of items. They are as follows: 


Article 1, Section 3—Ship’s Delegate— 
Leave as in present agreement. 


Article 1, Section 8—Seniority and Pro- 
motions—The present Section 1 of Seniority 
to remain as is with the following changes: 
Omit part (b); Add to part (f) the follow- 
ing words at the end of the paragraph, 
“Within six months of the date of pro- 
motion”. 


Article 1, Section 30—Manning Scale— 
This new union proposal to be omitted 
from the collective agreement. 


Article 2, Section 3—Sailing Short- 
handed—Leave as in present agreement. 

Article 2, Section 8—Laid-Up Ships— 
(a) Where employees are working on ships 
out of commission or on overhaul, the 
hours of work shall be eight (8) in one 
day and forty (40) in one week. 


(b) Wages on laid-up ships shall be on 
an hourly rate. A basis of 173 (one hundred 
and seventy-three) hours divided into the 
monthly rate. The manner in which sub- 
sistence shall be handled shall be discussed 
between the company and the union. 


(c) Where crew members are required to 
work more than eight (8) hours in any one 
day and more than forty (40) hours in one 
week, they shall be paid for the extra hours 
so worked at the prevailing overtime rate. 
Split shifts not to be allowed. 


Article 2, Section 18—Special Commodi- 
ties—Leave as in present agreement and 
add the following commodities, namely, 
caustic and fish-eggs. 


Article 4, Section 5—Cleaning Bilges and 
Rose-boxes—The dispute on this clause 
will be automatically resolved when the new 
overtime rate is established. 


Authority of Master—The union omitted 
this clause from their proposed agreement. 
We agree that it should remain. 

After the Company Nominee and I had 
resolved the above items, the three mem- 
bers of the Board were able to agree on the 
following: 

Article 1, Section 9—Medical Examina- 
tion—It is agreed that the cost of medical 
examination for prospective employees and 
present employees shall be borne by the 
company. 

Article 2, Section 10—Hours of Work and 
Overtime—The union’s request represented 
a considerable departure from present prac- 
tice and the Board members did not feel 
competent to draft clauses dealing with this 
complicated issue. However, we are pre- 
pared to recommend as follows: 

It is agreed in principle that hours of work 
for employees shall be on the basis of eight 
(8) hours in a spread of ten (10). The 
wording of this agreement to be fitted into 
regulations governing hours of work and 
overtime, and the wording to be agreed upon 
by the company and the union. 

This will not apply to watchkeeping per- 
sonnel. In conjunction with this agreement 
it is also agreed that there shall be no 
limitation as to the starting and stopping 
times of the ten-hour spread. 

Article 1, Section 19—Crew’s Quarters— 
It is agreed that the present section be 
retained but that Article 2, Section 27 of 
the present agreement entitled “Ventila- 
tion and Paint” should be amended to read 
as follows: 

All quarters assigned to the unlicensed 
Deck and Enginerooms provided for their 
use shall be adequately ventilated and a 
sufficient number of fans provided. In 
addition, the paint-work shall be kept clean 
and in reasonable condition. 


Termination 


It is agreed that the parties enter into a 
collective agreement to expire on Septem- 
ber 15, 1959. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Owen E. Mason, 
Member. 


February 7, 1958. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Cullen Stevedoring 
Company Limited; Caledon Terminals Ltd., and Terminal 


Warehouses Ltd. 
and 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


Your Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, as 
Chairman, with Mr. Peter Wright, QC, as 
Employer Nominee and Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
OBE, as Union Nominee, was called to 
meet on. Tuesday, January 14, 1958, but 
although all members of the Board except 
the Chairman, who was unavoidably absent, 
met with the parties, little was accom- 
plished, and the Board met again in To- 
ronto on Thursday, February 6, 1958, at 
which time the company representatives 
and the union representatives were all 
present. 

The union representatives 
Walter» Harris, Mr. Cecil 
and Mr. B. T. Doherty, 
Representative. 

The employer representatives were: Mr. 
W. L. Cochrane, Eastern Canada Stevedor- 
ing Co. Ltd.; Mr. E. J. M. Walford, Ter- 
minal Warehouses Limited; Mr. A. E. 
Butchart, Caledon Terminals Limited; 
Capt. H. P. Cullen, Cullen Stevedoring Co. 
Limited; and Mr. S. E. Dinsdale, Counsel. 

It appeared from a copy of Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough’s letter to Mr. Bernard Wilson, 
Director of Industrial Relations, which 
letter is dated November 8, 1957, that Mr. 
Ainsborough, while acting as Conciliation 
Officer, made a proposal for settlement of 
all outstanding issues to both the union 
and the employers, and the union com- 
mittee agreed to recommend the acceptance 
of this proposal, but the proposal for 


were Mr. 
Rampersand 
International 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local 1842, and East- 
ern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Caledon 
Terminals Ltd., and Terminal Ware- 
houses Ltd. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 
<of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Peter Wright, 
QC, Toronto, and A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, 


nominees of the companies and union 
respectively. . 
The text of the unanimous report is 


reproduced here. 
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settlement of the outstanding issues was 
rejected by the union membership, and 
thereupon, Mr. Ainsborough recommended 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation. 

The proposals for settlement of all out- 
standing issues as put forward by Mr, Ains- 
borough are set out in Exhibit 3 in the 
brief filed with this Board on behalf of the 
companies, and a copy of which was handed 
to the union, as well as to each member 
of the Board, at the hearing. 

Your Board of Conciliation recommends 


that the parties enter into a collective 


agreement in the terms of the said Exhibit 
3, except that they recommend that Section 
6 and sub-sections (i) and (j) of Section 7, 
of the said Exhibit 3 shall be amended, 
and as amended shall read as follows, and 
not as shown in the said Exhibit: 


Section (6): 

Minimum longshore gang shall consist of 
fourteen men, inclusive of the foreman, on 
general merchandise cargoes. However, when 
general merchandise cargoes are not in- 
volved, this is not to be construed as requir- 
ing the company to hire a complete gang of 
fourteen men where the nature of the vessel 
or other cargo does not require that number 
of men per gang. The union shall have the 
right to ask for written reasons to be given 
by the Company when any reduction in the 
number of men constituting a longshore gang 
under this clause is made, and the company 
concerned shall supply such written reasons 
to the union within twenty-four hours of the 
receipt of such request. The company shall 
have the right to judge how all the men in 
the gang are to be distributed, and_ shall 
also have the right to work with falls to- 
gether or any other practical and safe 
method of loading or unloading. Any ques- 
tion in regard to sling loads or overworking 
the men shall be handled in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 11 of this 
Agreement. 

Sub-sections (i) and (j) of Section 7: 

(i) The basic hourly rate for day work 
shall be $1.80, effective with the opening of 
the 1958 season of navigation, and shall be 
increased by five cents per hour and become 
$1.85 per hour for day work, effective August 
1, 1958, to the close of the 1958 season of 
navigation. The basic hourly rate of pay 
for work between 6 p.m. and 11] p.m. shall 
be $2.20 from the opening of the 1958 season 
of navigation up to July 31, 1958, and on 
August 1, 1958, to the end of the 1958 navi- 
gation season, the basic hourly rate for work 
between 6 p.m. and 11 p.m. shall be $2.25. 


(Continued on page 429) 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada holds mine union president not authorized 
by union’s constitution to extend collective agreement. Appeal against 
quashing of certification order dismissed by British Columbia court 


The claim of District 26 of the United 
Mine Workers of America that its President 
could extend, in agreement with the com- 
pany, the validity of a collective agreement, 
was dismissed by the Supreme Court of 
Canada as contrary to the provisions of the 
union’s constitution. 

In British Columbia a decision setting 
aside a certification order was upheld by 
the Court of Appeal on the ground that 
the Labour Relations Board failed in its 
statutory duty to give parties opportunity 
to make submissions. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 
...rules that union president exceeded powers in 
extending the validity of a collective agreement 


On March 38, 1958, the Supreme Court 
of Canada dismissed the appeal of District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, from 
a judgment of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia (Appeal side) (L.G., Sept. 1957, 
p. 1084) and ruled that the actions of the 
President of District 26 purporting to extend 
the term of a collective agreement were 
illegal because he exceeded the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the union’s constitution. 

The judgment was delivered by the Chief 
Justice, with whom Mr. Justice Taschereau 
and Mr. Justice Fauteux concurred. Mr. 
Justice Rand filed a dissenting opinion. 
Mr. Justice Cartwright in a separate 
opinion, while agreeing with the reasons 
and conclusions of the Chief Justice, added 
some comments regarding Mr. Justice 
Rand’s dissenting opinion. 

District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, appealed that part of the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
which confirmed an injunction granted by 
Mr. Justice MacDonald (L.G., Feb. 1957, 
p. 202) restraining the Dominion Coal 
Company Ltd. from paying over the sum 
of $1.00 per week, or any other sum, 
deducted from wages of each of twelve 
plaintiffs-respondents by way of check-off 
of union dues to or for the benefit of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 


America, after May 11, 1956, when the 
term of statutory extension of the collec- 
tive agreement expired. 

The issue of the case at bar depended 
on whether the extensions of the collective 
agreement concluded between the President 
of District 26 and the company were valid 
and continued the “life of the contract” 
until a new general agreement had been 
concluded, or whether they had been 
entered into without authority amd were 
ineffectual, as it was held by the courts 
below. 


The circumstances of the dispute were 
recalled by the Chief Justice. In his opinion, 
so long as no applicable law is infringed, 
labour unions and their members are free 
to provide, by arrangement, for their 
mutual rights and obligations. Those of 
the parties to this appeal were governed 
by the constitution of District 26, of which 
s. 3 (c) of Article VIII and Article XIX 
provide: 

Article VIII 


3. (c) Between sessions of the District 
Executive Board he (the President) 
shall have full power to direct the 
workings of the District organization 
and shall report his acts to the District 
Executive Board for its approval. 


Article XIX 


1. All general agreements shall be voted 
upon by the members who are parties to 
such general agreements, and no general 
agreements shall be signed by the Dis- 
trict Officers unless a majority of those 
voting approve of same. 


Prior to October 1, 1955, a notice had 
been served on the company to re-open 
the collective agreement and, therefore, 
by virtue of Clause 29 of the agreement 
as authorized by Section 13 of the Act, 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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that collective agreement would cease to 
be in force on and after January 31, 1956, 
unless legally extended. 

On or about January 24, 1956, the 
appellant union, through its President, and 
the company purported to extend that 
agreement for a period of two months, 1.e., 
until March 31, 1956. Later, similar docu- 
ments from time to time purported to 
extend the agreement to April 30, 1956; 
to June 30, 1956; to September 30, 1956; 
and to November 30, 1956. 

On June 19, 1956, pursuant to Article 
XIX of the District’s constitution, the 
following question was submitted to the 
members of District No. 26: “Are you in 
favour of continuation under the present 
agreement for the duration of the agree- 
ment year” (ie. January 31, 1957). It 
was answered in the negative by a vote of 
4,417 to 1,899. 

The Chief Justice agreed with Mr. Jus- 
tice Parker of the Court below that the 
phrase ‘“‘the workings of the District organi- 
zation” in Article VIII of the District 
constitution does not include the making 
of a new collective agreement embodying 
the provisions of the old one, nor the 
making of an agreement extending the 
term of the latter. 


He also agreed with Mr. Justice Parker 
that no purported ratification by the Dis- 
trict Executive Board in May 1956, by the 
District Convention in September 1956, the 
District Executive Board in September 1956, 
the International President, and the Inter- 
national Convention in October 1956, could 
validate proceedings not authorized by 
the constitution. “That Constitution governs 
officers of the union, as well as the rank 
and file, and if, as I think, the former 
exceeded the powers conferred upon them, 
no effect may be given to their illegal 
actions.” 


He ruled that the appeal should be dis- 
missed with costs to be paid by the 
appellant to the individual respondents. 

Mr. Justice Rand in his dissenting opinion 
noted that the fair inference from the 
evidence was that a district convention 
held in June 1955 instructed the District 
Executive to re-open the agreement for 
negotiations. The negotiations for revision 
of an agreement can drag out for months. 
Qn the other hand, the actual termination 
of a working agreement containing pro- 
visions beneficial to both employer and 
labour, the product of years of trial, ex- 
perience and contention, might have serious 
consequences. A gap following the cessation 
of an agreement and before a new one was 
concluded would violate not only the prin- 
ciple underlying labour and management 
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relations, that a contract is to be coter- 
minous with work, but also the basic 
desirability of the Act that employment be 
maintained under settled understandings to 
avoid the economic and industrial wastage 
of strikes and controversies poisoning 
labour relations. In his opinion, the man- 
date given to the District Executive by 
the District Convention included as part 
of the negotiating authority the power to 
effect the temporary continuance of the 
agreement until accord on terms acceptable 
to the membership had been reached which 
would constitute a new general agreement 
for a defined period which the parties 
would respect and which, for that period, 
would put an end to controversy. 

The power to effect such a temporary 
extension of the agreement, in Mr. Justice 
Rand’s opinion, seems to be inescapable 
from a proper interpretation of art. 19, 
which is headed “General Agreement 
Referendum” and seems to be the only 
specific reference in the constitution to 
collective agreements. What is meant by a 
general agreement is that a comprehensive 
consensus on terms is given new formal 
embodiment and duration. 

A referendum is not a light matter equi- 
valent to a motion in a meeting; it involves 
a highly detailed procedure to ascertain the 
opinion of the union, in an extended con- 
stituency with a large number of voters, on 
a matter of vital importance. The mere 
continuation of the status quo while their 
representatives are negotiating for new con- 
ditions is not such a matter, nor is an 
extension agreement a “general agreement”. 
‘An extension might be needed for, say, three 
weeks, and the inappropriateness in that case 
of resorting to a referendum or of treating 
it as a “general agreement” is patent. 

Also, he was satisfied that the actions of 
the President of the District Executive 
were in good faith and that the extensions 
were for the purpose solely of preserving 
the existing labour relations pending the 
eventual conclusion of a new collective 
agreement, and consequently the life of the 
collective agreement did not expire until at 
least November 30, 1956. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright concurred with 
the reasons and conclusions of the Chief 
Justice. Regarding Mr. Justice Rand’s 
dissenting opinion he had the following 
comments to offer. 

Whatever right the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany Ltd. had to make deductions from the 
wages of any of its employees against their 
will and to pay the amounts deducted to 
Distriet 26 would have to be found in a 
statute or in a contract binding upon 
those employees. That right was contained 
in the collective agreement but only so 
long as by its terms or by virtue of the 
statute this agreement continued in force. 


In his opinion the agreement did no longer 
bind the respondents after May 11, 1956. 
Mr. Justice Rand showed in his reasons 
the desirability of a term in the collective 
agreement which would permit its tem- 
porary extension while negotiations were 
proceeding. But Mr. Justice Cartwright 
could not find such term expressed in the 
agreement and, in his opinion, the Court 
could not supply it by implication. The 
applicable rule as to the making of such 
implications by the Court was stated in 
Hamlyn & Co. v. Wood & Co. (1891) 2 
Q.B. 488, Lord Esher M. R. said at p. 491: 


I have for a long time understood that 
rule to be that the Court has no right to 
imply in a written contract any such stipula- 
tion, unless, on considering the terms of the 
contract in a reasonable and business manner, 
an implication necessarily arises that the 
parties must have intended that the sug- 
gested stipulation should exist. It is not 
enough to say that it would be a reasonable 
thing to make such an implication. It must 
be a necessary implication in the sense that 
I have mentioned. 


Bowen L. J. and Kay L. J. agreed, and 
the latter added, at p. 494: 

I agree with the rule as laid down by the 
Master of the Rolls, viz., that the Court 
i oh not to imply a term in a contract 
unless there arises from the language of the 
contract itself, and the circumstances under 
which it is entered into, such an inference 
that the parties must have intended the 
stipulation in question that the Court is 
necessarily driven to the conclusion that it 
must be implied. 


District No. 26, United Mine Workers of 
America vy. Harold McKinnon et al. and 
Dominion Coal Company Limited. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


... dismisses appeal from judgment that quashed 
a certification order of Labour Relations Board 


On October 26, 1957, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal confirmed the decision of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, of 
April 11, 1957, in Re Traders’ Service 
Limited (L.G., Dee. 1957, p. 1492) by which 
a certification order was quashed on the 
ground that the Labour Relations Board 
did not give an opportunity to all interested 
parties to present evidence and make 
representations. 

Chief Justice Sloan, after the appeal was 
dismissed, expressed the opinion that the 
Court, upon reflection and careful con- 
sideration of the reasons for judgment of 
the Court below, agreed in general with 
the opinions expressed therein, and con- 
sequently was dispensing with presenting 
its own reasons for dismissing the appeal. 
However, the Court felt impelled to dis- 
sociate itself from the closing comments 
critical of the conduct of the Board con- 
tained in the judgment of the Court below. 
Labour Relations Board et al. v. Traders’ 
Service Ltd. (1958) 11 DLR (2d.) 364. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wages of hairdressers, and of employees in laundry, cleaning 


and dyeing industries raised in B.C. 


First apprenticeship regulations 


for lathers, revised electrical trade regulations issued in Alberta 


In British Columbia, two revised mini- 
mum wage orders set a minimum wage of 
$35 a week for hairdressers and 75 cents an 
hour for experienced workers in the laundry, 
cleaning and dyeing industries. 

In Alberta, regulations for the lathing 
trade provide that apprentices must 
be at least 16 years of age and have 
completed grade 8. The licensing of elec- 
tricians was brought under the Electrical 
Protection Act. Regulations under the 
Gas Protection Act make gas installation 
permits compulsory in most areas. 


Other regulations deal with the Schedule 
of Industrial Diseases under the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
electrical apprenticeship in Alberta and 
certificates of status under the Saskatchewan 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The first regulations to be issued for the 
lathing trade, which last November was 
designated a trade under the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act, and revised regulations 
for the electrical trade were gazetted on 
February 15 as regulations 7 and 8/58. 


The Trade of Lathing 


The special regulations for lathers (7/58) 
lay down rules with respect to certificates 
of qualification, eligibility, term of appren- 
ticeship, ratio of apprentices to journeymen, 
training of apprentices, certificates of pro- 
gress, examinations and hours and wages, 
many of which are similar to provisions in 
other trade rules. 


Upon submission of proof of efficiency 
and not less than three years of qualifying 
experience in the trade of lathing prior to 
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the publication of these regulations (Feb- 
ruary 15), a person who has not served a 
formal apprenticeship may make application 
for an examination for a certificate of 
qualification in lathing. If he fails the 
examination, he will be given an appropriate 
standing as an apprentice and may then 
register and complete his training in accord- 
ance with the Act and these regulations. 

As in other trades, the holder of a cer- 
tificate of qualification may be asked by 
the Apprenticeship Board to appear for 
re-examination at any time and if he fails 
the re-test his certificate may be cancelled. 

To be eligible for apprenticeship a can- 
didate must be at least 16 years and must 
have completed grade 8 or its equivalent. 

The period of apprenticeship is three 
years, including the three-month proba- 
tionary period. However, as is customary 
in other trades, the Board, on the recom- 
mendation of the Local Advisory Com- 
mittee, may approve a shorter term if the 
apprentice has had vocational or technical 
training or previous experience in the trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to Journeymen 
is one to two except that, as is customary 
in other trades, an employer who is him- 
self a journeyman or who employs one 
journeyman is allowed one apprentice. The 
usual exception is also made for an appren- 
tice transferred temporarily by arrange- 
ment with the Director of Apprenticeship 
for the purpose of learning a branch of 
the trade not carried out by the employer 
to whom he is apprenticed. 

Apprentices must attend the prescribed 
educational classes and employers on their 
part are obliged to give apprentices suffi- 
cient instruction and practical training to 
enable them to develop into skilled journey- 
men. Like apprentices in the other desig- 
nated trades, an apprentice lather must 
pass the required trade tests and trade 
examinations and receive a_ satisfactory 
report from his employer or trade school 
before he may be granted an annual 
certificate of progress or a final certificate 
of qualification as a journeyman. 

When not attending technical classes, an 
apprentice in the lathing trade must be 
paid a specified percentage of the prevailing 
journeyman’s wage. The rate for the first 
12 months is 55 per cent, increasing to 70 
per cent after successful completion of first 
year technical training and to 85 per cent 
after a second successful year. 

The Trade of an Electrician 

Except for changing the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen and making minor 
amendments in the provisions dealing with 
educational requirements and the period of 
apprenticeship, the revised electrical trade 
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regulations are the same as the regulations 
they replace (L.G. 1949, p. 1572). 

The minimum educational standard is 
grade 10, the same as before, except that 
under the new regulations Mathematics 10 
or its equivalent is required instead of 
Algebra 1. As previously, a candidate with 
less than grade 10 may be recommended 
for apprenticeship by the Director if the 
Board so approves. 

The term of apprenticeship is still four 
years, including the three-month proba- 
tionary period, but credit may now be 
given for previous experience in the trade 
as well as for technical or vocational train- 
ing. Previously, time credits were given 
only for experience as an indentured 
apprentice. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen is 
now one to one instead of one to two as 
formerly. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Elec- 
trical Protection Act (428/57) have been 
amended by the addition of a new section, 
which was gazetted February 15 as Alta. 
Reg. 3/58, dealing with the certification of 
electrical workers. 

The effect of the new regulations is that 
after April 1, 1958, certificates in the elec- 
trical trade will be issued only under this 
Act and under the jurisdiction of the Elec- 
trical Inspection Branch of the Department 
of Industries and Labour. 

The new regulations provide that effec- 
tive April 1, 1958, no person may engage 
in the installation, alteration or repair of 
electrical materials, conductors, fittings, fix- 
tures, appliances or apparatus unless he is 
the holder of a certificate under this Act 
or a certificate of proficiency in the elec- 
trical trade issued under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act or is a registered electrical 
apprentice. After April 1, 1960, no person 
may work as an electrician unless he holds 
a certificate under this Act or is registered 
in accordance with the Apprenticeship Act 
and Regulations. 

After that date also, no person or firm 
may authorize, hire or employ any person to 
do any electrical work within the scope 
of the regulations under the Electrical 
Protection Act, except work on transmission 
and distribution power lines, unless he holds 
a subsisting certificate under the Act. There 
is, however, a proviso to the effect that this 
rule in no way effects the employment of 
electrical apprentices. 

Provision has been made, however, for 
the replacement of existing certificates, the 
regulations providing that a person who 
surrenders a valid certificate of proficiency 
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under the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
will be granted a first class electrician’s 
certificate without fee. A restricted cer- 
tificate of proficiency may be exchanged 
for a second class electrician’s certificate 
which authorizes the holder to make instal- 
lations not exceeding capacities of 200 
amperes, either single-phase or three-phase, 
at maximum voltages of 300 volts. 


A person who was not licensed before 
April 1, 1958 may qualify for an electrician’s 
certificate under this Act by trying the 
journeyman electrician examination under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. If he 
obtains the pass mark set by the Depart- 
ment and the Board of Examiners he will 
be given a first class electrician’s certificate 
without charge. An applicant who fails the 
examination but obtains at least four fifths 
of the required mark may be issued a 
certificate at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment, following a review of his examination 
paper and his field work. 


Provision is also made for temporary 
certificates, which may be issued to persons 
who, although qualified, have not com- 
pleted the journeyman electrician examin- 
ation. 


A temporary certificate may be valid for 
a period of up to three months but, 
irrespective of the term specified, the cer- 
tificate will expire upon receipt of the 
results of the journeymen electrician 
examination. 


Every certificate issued under this Act 
will be accompanied by an appropriate 
identification card, indicating the status of 
the certificate, which must be produced 
upon request of a departmental inspector 
or supervisor. 


The Minister may cancel or suspend a 
certificate for a contravention of the 
regulations. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Gas Pro- 
tection Act setting out requirements with 
respect to gas permits and fees and laying 
down standards for gas installations were 
gazetted on January 31 as regulations 636/57 
and 637/57. 

The regulations governing permits (636/ 
57) provide that after February 1, 1958, 
except in a district where a satisfactory 
local permit and inspection service is in 
operation, no person may construct, install 
or alter any facilities for the use of natural, 
manufactured or liquefied petroleum gas 
without first applying for a permit from 
the Gas Inspection Branch, giving, among 
other particulars, the purpose for which the 
premises are to be used. 


Permits will normally be issued only to 
a person with a valid Alberta certificate 
of proficiency. However, in districts where 
certified gasfitters are not available, permits 
for domestic and small commercial instal- 
lations may be issued to a person with 
comparable experience. A householder may 
also be granted a permit to carry out an 
installation on his own premises. 

A permit may be refused if the existing 
installation is not in accordance with the 
regulations or if the applicant has not com- 
pleted other work to the satisfaction of 
the inspector. 

The holder of a permit may install only 
facilities which meet the requirements of 
the regulations and, on completing the 
installation, must notify the Inspection 
Branch that the work is ready for inspec- 
tion. There is no guarantee, however, that 
every installation will be individually 
inspected. 

Except in areas where adequate local 
permit and inspection services are in 
operation, no supplier may supply gas to 
a new installation unless a valid permit is 
presented by the applicant for service. 
Suppliers and dealers in liquefied petroleum 
gas are also required to keep a record of 
persons or firms obtaining gas by delivery 
from tank trucks, by filling cylinders and 
containers at distribution plants or by the 
exchange of cylinders. 

As well as requiring permits for installers, 
the regulations also provide that the owner 
or agent must submit for approval plans 
and specifications of gas installations for 
apartment houses, factories, hotels, halls, 
schools, theatres and other public buildings, 
or for other premises if requested by an 
inspector. 

One of the general provisions of the 
regulations governing gas _ installations 
(637/57) states that all fatal or serious 
accidents to persons and all serious explo- 
sions or fires attributed to gas installations 
or equipment must be reported to the Gas 
Protection Branch by the person, firm or 
municipality owning or operating the gas 
distribution or supply facilities. 

Specific standards for service lines, pres- 
sure regulators and meters installed in 
private property are laid down in the 
special section on natural gas service instal- 
lations. These do not apply, however, 
where gas is utilized as a raw material in 
an industrial or manufacturing process. 

In addition, the regulations state that, 
except where they conflict with the regula- 
tions, the provisions of ASA Code B. 31.18- 
1955 for Gas Transmission and Distribution 
Piping Systems are adopted as supplemen- 
tary requirements. The Boiler and Pressure 
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Vessels Regulations also apply to all service 
piping operating at pressures in excess of 
15 p.s.1g. 

An earlier order under the Act (L.G. 
1957, p. 69) adopted as interim regulations 
Standards 52 and 54 of the National Fire 
Protection Association and Standard 58 of 
the Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers dealing with piping and appliances 
in buildings and the storage and handling 
of L.P. gas. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Two new minimum wage orders issued by 
the British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations following hearings went into force 
on March 10, increasing the minimum wage 
of full-time hairdressers from $25 to $35 
a week and raising the hourly minimum of 
experienced workers in the laundry, cleaning 
and dyeing industries from 40 to 75 cents. 

The order for hairdressers, Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Order No. 27 
(1958), which was gazetted on February 6, 
replaces Order No. 27 (1952) (L.G. 1952, 
p. 1234). The other order, Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Order No. 30 
(1958), which was gazetted on January 30, 
rescinds Orders 74 (1946) and 74A (1948) 
(L.G. 1946, p. 988; 1949, p. 185). 


Hairdressers 


There has been no change in the coverage 
of the hairdressing order, Order No. 27, 
applying to all hairdressers except persons 
who perform hairdressing only incidental 
to another occupation or barbers as defined 
in the Barbers’ Act. 

As before, a distinction is made between 
full-time and part-time workers, the $35-a- 
week rate applying only to hairdressers who 
work 39 or more hours a week. Employees 
who work fewer than 39 hours a week are 
now entitled to at least 90 cents an hour, 
25 cents more than formerly. As is cus- 
tomary, an exception is again made for a 
handicapped or part-time worker and for 
a learner for whom the Board has issued 
a permit to work for less than the minimum 
wage, the order providing that such an 
employee must be paid at the rate prescribed 
in the permit. 

Hours are again limited to eight in the 
day and 44 in the week, except that during 
emergencies the Board may issue a permit 
“approving longer hours, in which case time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for all hours after eight and 44. However, 
if hours are extended by arrangement in 
accordance with the variations provided for 
in the Hours of Work Act, the overtime 
rate does not apply until the employees 
have completed the hours so established. 
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Hairdressers are now entitled to the daily 
guarantee on the same terms as the majority 
of other employees. Previously, the daily 
guarantee provision requiring an employee 
to be paid at least two hours’ pay for report- 
ing for work in response to a eall and four 
hours’ pay for commencing work could be 
varied with the written permission of the 
Board. 

Every hairdresser as before, must be 
given at least one-half hour free from duty 
each day between 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m., 
such period to commence not later than 
1 o'clock. 


Employees in Laundry, Cleaning and 
Dyeing Industries 

The revised order for the laundry, clean- 
ing and dyeing industries, Order No. 30 
(1958), has the same coverage as the two 
orders it replaces, applying to all employees 
except those governed by another order 
specifically defining their work and persons 
acting in a supervisory or managerial 
capacity. 

As well as setting a 75-cent-an-hour mini- 
mum for experienced workers, the order 
makes the usual exception for persons with 
special authorizations from the Board to 
work for less than the minimum wage, and 
also continues the practice of setting lower 
rates for learners with permits. Under the 
new order, however, the learning period 
has been reduced from six months to six 
weeks. Instead of a range of 31 to 37 cents 
over a six-month period, a learner must now 
be paid not less than 55 cents an hour 
during the first two weeks, 60 cents the 
next two weeks and 65 cents in the final 
two weeks of the learning period, after 
which he is entitled to the regular minimum 
of 75 cents an hour. 

Overtime is again payable for hours 
worked in excess of the 8-hour daily and 
44-hour weekly limits unless the Board 
has approved other arrangements, in which 
case the premium rate does not apply until 
the employees have completed the hours 
agreed upon. The overtime provisions may 
also be varied by the Board whenever any 
part of the laundry, cleaning and dyeing 
industries has been exempted from the 
Hours of Work Act. 

Two changes were made in the daily 
guarantee provision, bringing it into line 
with that in other recent orders. One is 
that the Board is no longer authorized to 
approve variations or exemptions. Another 
is that employees in these industries who 
work on a Saturday in response to call 
from the employer are now guaranteed a 
minimum of four hours’ pay, the same as 


on other days, whereas formerly they were 
entitled to a guarantee of only three hours’ 
pay on a Saturday. 


The weekly rest requirement is unchanged, 
the order again providing that unless a 
different arrangement had been approved 
by the Board, every employee must be 
given a rest period of 32 consecutive hours 
weekly. 

As previously, an employer is prohibited 
from making a deduction for unsatisfactory 
work or for accidental damage to any 
article. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, by a regulation gazetted 
on February 13 and effective January 1, 
widened the definition of tuberculosis, 
staphylococcus aureus infection and _sal- 
monellosis so as to extend benefits to 
persons who contract any of these diseases 
while employed in any office or establish- 
ment for the practice of any of the healing 
arts or sciences. The definition of tuber- 
culosis was also extended to cover employ- 
ment in nursing homes. 


As a result of other changes, an employee 
is now also entitled to compensation if he 
contracts staphylococcus aureus infection 
or salmonellosis while employed by the 
provincial Division of the Canadian Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism Society or in any 
employment engaged in by a member of 
the British Columbia Registered Nurses’ 
Association for whom optional protection or 
independent operator protection has been 
purchased under the Act. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act authorized by O.C. 284/58 were 
gazetted on February 28, amending some 
of the provisions respecting certificates of 
status and also some of the special rules 
for the welding, motor vehicle body repair 
and sheet metal trades. 


It continues to be compulsory for a 
tradesman in, or within a five-mile radius 
of, any city or the town of Melville who 
is engaged in barbering, beauty culture, 
carpentry, plumbing or motor vehicle 
mechanics repair to hold a certificate of 
status showing whether he is a beginner, 
a fourth, third or second class apprentice 
or a journeyman. This requirement has 


now been extended to the motor vehicle 
body repair trade and the sheet metal 
trade and, after May 1, 1958, no persons 
may work at either trade unless he holds 
the required certificate. 


As formerly, applications for certificates 
of status will be examined by the Director 
of Apprenticeship, who will then refer all 
but the applications for a certificate of 
beginner’s status to a trade examining 
board. The provision authorizing the issu- 
ance of a temporary certificate of status to 
a person who had not had an opportunity 
to take an examination or who satisfied the 
inspector that he had had good reason for 
not trying an examination has been deleted, 
however. 


Another change is that a journeyman’s 
certificate of status issued after February 1, 
1958 will be permanently valid and not 
subject to renewal. Journeymen’s certificates 
not valid on that date will become per- 
manently valid upon payment of the 
required fees. Other certificates of status, 
however, must be renewed every two years 
as previously. 

As regards beginners’ certificates, the 
regulations now provide that no person 
who holds or has held a certificate other 
than temporary certificate of status may be 
granted a further beginner’s certificate 
except by way of renewal unless he qualifies 
by examination. Previously, the only quali- 
fication was a $1 renewal fee. 

Another amendment extended the appli- 
eation of the general provision respecting 
employers’ annual registration fees to the 
radio and television electronics trade. This 
means that an employer in this trade must 
now pay registration fees of $2 in respect 
of each establishment in which the work 
of the trade is carried on and $2 for each 
of the average number of tradesmen em- 
ployed by him during the preceding calendar 
year. 

The special rules for the electric are and 
gas welding trades were amended so as to 
permit one person in any establishment 
who is not a journeyman and is regularly 
engaged in one of these trades to enter into 
a contract of apprenticeship with the Direc- 
tor. This provision goes into effect May 1 
and is intended to foster apprenticeship 
training, particularly in small establishments 
in rural areas. The practice is permitted 
in the motor vehicle mechanics repair trade 
and plumbing trade and also applies in the 
electrical trade except in a city or a five- 
mile radius. 


SS 
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Provincial Minimum Wage Orders 


(Continued from page 872) 


TABLE X.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES SET FOR PARTICULAR OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
GENERAL ORDERS IN QUEBEC AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Province and Order 


Category of Employee 


Minimum Wage Rate 


QUEBEC 
Order 4 
bootblacks 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Order 1 and Order 4 
bicycle 


taxi 
cities and larger towns 
rest of province 


Part-time student, under 18 


cities and larger towns 
rest of province 


full-time, cities and larger towns 
part-time, cities and larger towns 
full-time, rest of province 
part-time, rest of province 


Operator of motor vehicle of less than 
2,000 Ibs. net weight, or motorcycle or 


Office boys, messengers, pin boys and Zone 1, 40¢ an hour 


Zone 2, 35¢ an hour 
Zone 3, 30¢ an hour. 


Caretakers with lodgings furnished on| Zone 1, $30 a week 
premises who are continuoulsy super-| Zone 2, $25 a week 
vising their employers’ establishment 


Zone 3, $20 a week. 


Temporary employees working in can- Zone 1, 45¢ per hour 
neries from June to October 


Zone 2, 40¢ per hour 
Zone 3, 35¢ per hour. 


Delivery boy or messenger on foot or 


$20 a week, plus 50¢ a week if employee 
supplies his own bicycle. 


60¢ an hour plus 3¢ an hour if employee 
supplies his own bicycle. 


$18 a week, plus 50¢ a week if employee 
supplies his own bicycle. 


55¢ an hour plus 3¢ an hour if employee 
supplies his own bicycle. 


$33 a week 
$32 a week 


75¢ an hour 
65¢ an hour 


Part-time student, 18 years and over 


cities and larger towns 
rest of province 


80¢ an hour 
70¢ an hour 


Part-time janitor or caretaker 


cities and larger towns 
rest of province 


80¢ an hour 
70¢ an hour. 


Ae Des US eee 


Approximately as many of the special 
orders set rates above the rate in the 
general order in the province as below it, 
and some set the same rates, or approx- 
imately the same rates, as in the general 
order. The reason for the special order may 
not be the setting of the rate, or the rate 
alone, but a variation in some other provi- 
sion in the general order or the regulation 
of conditions that are peculiar to the 
industry or occupation. 

The rates set in the British Columbia 
orders in Tables XI to XV also extend 
both above and below the range of 60 cents 
to 75 cents an hour found in the three orders 
in Table IL (for manufacturing, the mercan- 
tile industry and office occupation). The 
rates set for skilled tradesmen and for the 
primary industries are consistently higher, 
but most of the orders for special branches 
of manufacturing and for service occupa- 
tions are lower. In the British Columbia 
orders, as well as in the special orders in 
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the other provinces, other provisions may 
be varied to suit the industry or occupations. 

It is quite frequently in respect of over- 
time that the special orders differ from the 
general orders. In a number of orders 
dealing with seasonal industries the usual 
overtime requirement is relaxed, either by 
not stipulating a maximum number of hours 
that may be worked at the minimum rate 
(the order for men in the canning industry 
in New Brunswick, the Christmas tree 
industry order, No. 68, in British Columbia) 
or by setting a longer work-day or work- 
week for which the regular minimum rate 
may be paid: in British Columbia in the 
grass dehydration industry order, No. 14, 
in which a 48-hour week may be worked 
at the regular rate in the summer months, 
or in the fresh fruit and vegetable industry 
order, No. 46, in which the overtime rate 
becomes payable (in the period July 1 to 
November 30), only after nine hours in a 
day and after 54 in a week. 


TABLE XI.—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS APPLICABLE TO 
TRADESMEN AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


Order 


Coverage (in general terms) 


Minimum Wage Rate 


No. 27 (1958) 
(male and female) 


No. 42 (1957) 
(male and female) 


No. 7 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 28 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 12 (1955) 
(male) 


No. 21 (1953) 
(male) 


No. 22 (1953) 
(male) 


No. 10 (1952) 
(male) 


No. 6 (1952) 
(male and female) 


No. 18 (1951) 
(male) 


No. 8 (1948) 
(male and female) 


No. 11 (1946) 
(male) 


Hairdressing 
Barbering 


Electronic technicians, except in radio 
stations. 


Pipeline construction industry, (gas and 
oil pipelines). 


Construction industry. 


Journeymen machinists (e.g. machinist 
fitters, tool makers and die makers), 
but not employees in the production line 
or assembly line manufacture of metal 
products for resale. 


Refrigeration trade, (i.e., all work usually 
done by refrigeration journeymen in 
connection with the installation, main- 
tenance and repair of refrigeration and 
air-conditioning equipment and _ con- 
controls). Maintenance men in indus- 
trial, public and private buildings are 
excluded. 


Sheet-metal trade, excluding employees in 
the production-line or assembly-line 
manufacture of sheet-metal products for 
resale. 


Automotive repair and gasoline service 
station industry. 


Stationary steam engineers, except janitor 
engineers in apartment buildings. 


Radio-broadcast technicians (including 
television technicians) 


Ship-building industry 


$35 a week. 


$50 a week. 


$1.50 an hour. 


$1 an hour. 


$1.50 an hour (tradesmen) 
$1.00 an hour (other employees). 


$1.25 an hour. 


$1.25 an hour. 


$1.50 an hour. 


90¢ an hour (automotive mechanics) 
55¢ an hour (other employees). 


90¢ an hour (regularly certified engineer) 
80¢ an hour (other engineers) 


80¢ an hour. 
90¢ an hour (journeymen) 


60¢ (other employees) 


TABLE XII._MINIMUM WAGE RATES SET IN BRITISH COLUMBIA SPECIAL MANU- 
FACTURING MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS 


Order 


No. 46 (1954) 
(male and female) 


No. 14 (1949) 
(male and female) 


No. 49 (1947) 
(male and female) 


No. 51 (1947) 
(male and female) 


No. 55 (1947) 
(male and female) 


No. 78 (1943) 
(female) 


Coverage (in general terms) 


Minimum Wage Rate 


Fresh fruit and vegetable industry, i.e., 
establishments operated for the purpose 
of canning, preserving, drying or packing 
uny kind of fresh fruit or vegetable. 


Grass-dehydration industry, EGr, 
operations in establishments operated 
for the purpose of dehydrating or pro- 
cessing grasses, clovers and alfalfa. 


Woodworking industry 


Household furniture manufacturing in- 
dustry 


Box manufacturing industry, i.e., making 
wooden containers of all kinds 


Employees engaged in washing, preparing, 
preserving, canning, drying, curing, 
smoking, packing, labelling and recon- 
ditioning of containers, or otherwise 

- adapting for sale or use or for shipment, 
any kind of fish or shellfish. (Not 
heading and filling). 


75¢ an hour (male employees) 
60¢ an hour (female employees) 


60¢ an hour. 


50¢ an hour (for at least 85% of employees) 
40¢ an hour (for not more than 15%) 


50¢ an hour. 
50¢ an hour (for at least 80% of employees) 
40¢ an hour (for not more than 20%) 


40¢ an hour. 


ee ee 
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TABLE XIII.—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS APPLICABLE TO 


SERVICE OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 


Order 


Coverage (in general terms) 


Minimum Wage Rate 


No. 30 (1958) 
(male and female) 


No. 52 (1957) 
(male and female) 


No. 43 (1957) 
(male and female) 


No. 4 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 39 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 16 (1949) 
(male and female) 


No. 53 (1949) 
(male and female.) 


No. 15 (1949) 
(male) 


No. 67 (1948) 
(male and female) 


No. 5 (1947) 
(male and female) 


No. 69 (1940) 
(male) 


Laundry, cleaning and dyeing industry 


Employees in hotels (excluding pages), in 
restaurants, hospitals not under No. 16 
(excluding graduate nurses and student 
nurses), in kitchens in connection with 
industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, office buildings and schools 
(excluding students employed in schools 
in which they are enrolled). 


Janitors and caretakers. 


Cook and bunkhouse occupation in unor- 
ganized territory in any industrial under- 
taking except pipeline construction and 
geophysical exploration. 


First-aid attendants. 


Employees in hospitals as defined in the 
British Columbia Hospital Insurance 
Act, i.e., general hospitals but not nur- 
sing homes, sanatoria, etc., excluding 
nurses and student nurses. 


Elevator operators and starters. 


Undertaking business in Vancouver and 
Victoria and their environs. 


Employees in theatres, dance halls, music 
halls, ete.; in shooting galleries, bowling 
alleys, billiard parlours and pool rooms; 
ice and roller rinks, golf courses (exclu- 
ding caddies), sports grounds and 
arenas, etc.; swimming pools, etc.; 
veterinary hospitals; establishments 
where therapeutics are performed; 
parking lots, auto camps, shoe-shine 
establishments and boat liveries. 


Employees in personal service occupations, 
i.e., massaging and physiotherapy, chi- 
ropody, electrical treatments, etc. 
Graduate nurses and student nurses 
excepted. 


Private patrol agencies. 


75¢ an hour. 


65¢ an hour. 


75¢ an hour (for other than resident janitors, 
and resident janitors in apartment build- 
ings with 4 suites and under). 

$50 a month, resident janitor in apartment 
building with 5 suites. 

$5 extra a month for each suite up to $265 a 
month for more than 47 suites. 


$1 an hour. 


$1.25 an hour. 


$20 a week. 


$18 a week. 


$33 a week. 


$18 a week. 


$20 a week. 


42¢ an hour. 


ET eee Ce ee ae ee 


TABLE XIV.—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS APPLICABLE TO 
PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


Seen 


Order Coverage (in general terms) 
No. 9 (1955) Metallurgical works, mines or quarries 
(male) (other than coal mines). 
No. 1 (1955) Logging and sawmill industry. 


(male and female) 


No. 23 (1953) 
(male) 


No. 68 (1947) 
(male and female) 


Geophysical exploration industry (oil or 
gas exploration work) except specified 
professional employees and supervisory 
employees. 


Minimum Wage Rate 


aS 


$1 an hour. 
60¢ an hour (boys under 18 employed on a 
casual basis). 


$1 an hour. 


$1 an hour. 


Christmas-tree industry (cutting, gather-| 50¢ an hour. 


ing, hauling and shipping of Christmas 
trees). 


a ee 
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TABLE XV.—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS FOR THE TRANSPOR- 
TATION OCCUPATIONS 


Order Coverage (in general terms) Minimum Wage Rate 


Bus drivers, i.e., drivers of vehicles} $1 an hour. 
accommodating more than 7 passengers 
offering service to the public for a charge 
(excluding drivers of school buses). 


No. 17 (1957) 
(male and female) 


No. 29 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 26 (1953) 
(male and female) 


Bicycle-riders and foot-messengers em-| 50¢ an hour. 
ployed exclusively on delivery. 


Truck drivers, motor cycle operators, and| 80¢ an hour. 
their swampers, helpers and certain| 55¢ an hour (motor cycle operators). 
warehousemen. 
No. 33 (1950) 


Taxicab-drivers and dispatchers. 55¢ an hour. 


(male and female) 


In some other industries, where by the 
nature of the work work-days and work- 
weeks are irregular, averaging is permitted, 
that is, the overtime rates becomes payable 
after a certain number of hours in a month. 
Examples of this are the orders for the 
geophysical exploration industry in Alberta 
and British Columbia (the overtime rate 
being payable after 208 hours in a month 
in Alberta, Order 10, and 191 hours in a 
month in British Columbia, Order 23.) 

Usually the overtime rate in the special 
orders is the same as in the general orders, 
one and one-half the regular rate or one 
and one-half the minimum rates depending 
on the province. However, a double time 
overtime rate is imposed in two British 
Columbia orders for excessively long daily 
hours; in Order 46 (fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry) and in Order 26 (truck 
drivers and their swampers and _ helpers) 
for hours in excess of 11 in a day. 

Some industries or occupations have been 
dealt with in special orders in several 
provinces. The hotel and restaurant indus- 
try is subject to special orders in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia; Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia have 
special provisions for janitors; and Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
set special rates for delivery boys and 
messengers. An account of the orders for 
each of these categories follows. 


Special orders for hotels and restaur- 
ants—Four provinces, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Quebec and New Brunswick, 
have special orders covering employees in 
hotels and restaurants; Nova Scotia has an 
order governing such establishments situated 
within 20 miles of a city or incorporated 
town which applies during the summer 
months. The Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick orders apply to women while those of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Quebec 
cover both men and women workers. 


The orders generally apply to places of 
public accommodation where, for gain, 
lodging, meals or lunches are offered for 
sale. The Quebec order applies also to 
hospitals and real estate understakings, 
including apartment houses and office 
buildings. The British Columbia _ order 
specifically covers nursing homes and 
specialized hospitals; kitchens in connec- 
tion with industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, office buildings and schools; and 
the Quebec order specifically covers staff 
houses. Boarding car contractors and cook 
cars operated by highway construction con- 
tractors are excluded in Saskatchewan, as 
are lodging houses with fewer than five 
bedrooms to let in Quebec. 

The orders cover nearly all employees 
below the managerial level but pages are 
excluded from the British Columbia order. 
Students are excluded in the Quebec special 
order, as they are in the general order. 

Table XVI shows the rate set in each 
of these orders and its relation to the rates 
shown in Tables I and II. 

To compare the hourly and weekly rates 
shown in Table XVI, a 44-hour week may 
be assumed. The weekly minimum wage in 
cities for a 44-hour week would then be 
as follows: 


Saskatchewawwgral. oak’. oi... 6: $30 

British Columbia .......... 28.60 
Page(s) ote ey) iene creche eee 24.20 
New, Bryans Wick ov .s...<8 «ag: 19.80 
IN'GVAMISCODIA sc.cik oo des + ole 16.80 


Where, as in the case of hotels and restaur- 
ants, rates are set on an industry basis, 
it appears that the spread in rates between 
provinces is very similar to the spread in 
the general orders. 

As is seen from Table XVI, the rates are 
lower than the general rates in New 
Brunswick and Quebec. In all the orders 
there are some provisions, apart from the 
rate, regulating conditions peculiar to the 
hotel and restaurant industry. 
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Of special significance in protecting the 
minimum rate set for hotel and restaurant 
workers are the rules laid down with respect 
to permissible deductions. All hotel and 
restaurant orders deal with deductions for 
board and lodgings whereas only in some 
cases do the general orders cover this 
matter. The special orders in Saskatchewan 
and New Brunswick set out the maximum 
price which may be charged an employee 
for board and lodging. In Saskatchewan 
it is specified that the employees must agree 
to accept these facilities before such deduc- 
tions are allowed. The Nova Scotia orders 
set out the maximum which may be 
deducted from the minimum wage for this 
purpose. These amounts are set out in 
Table XVII. 

In British Columbia no maximum charges 
are fixed and the order specifies that an 
employee may not be required to take meals 
or use lodging provided by the employer 
as a condition of employment. However, if 
the employee voluntarily does so and the 
Board is of the opinion that the meals or 
lodging are inadequate, or the employee was 
overcharged, the Board may notify the 
employer and fix the maximum charges in 
the notice. In the Quebec order it is 
specified that if deductions are made they 
must have been fixed in an employment 
contract signed by the employee and the 
price of the accommodation and number of 
meals must appear on the pay statement. 


Deductions from wages for the supplying 
of uniforms are prohibited by the special 
orders in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan. The Quebec and Saskatchewan 
orders state that where an employee is 
required to wear a uniform it must be 
supplied by the employer at his own 
expense. In Saskatchewan the employer is 
also specifically required to have the uniform 
repaired and laundered free of charge. In 
Nova Scotia the special order for hotels 
stipulates that where an employer requires 
his employee to wear a uniform he may 
not make any deduction for the cost, use 
or laundering of the uniform. Furthermore, 
if the employee is required to launder the 
uniform she must be compensated for her 
work at the prevailing laundry rates. This 
differs from the provision for uniforms in 
the Nova Scotia general order, which only 
prohibits deductions from the minimum 
rate, for the use, purchase or laundering 
of wearing apparel. 

No charge or deduction may be made 
from an employee’s wages for breakages 
under the British Columbia order. This is 
the only special order for the hotel and 
restaurant industry to make this provision 
but the general orders for women in Alberta 
forbid an employer to make deductions 
from the minimum wage for accidental 
breakages. 

Tipping is dealt with specifically only in 
the Quebec special order for hotels and in 


TABLE XVI._MINIMUM WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED IN SPECIAL ORDERS FOR 
THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT INDUSTRY SHOWING RELATIONS TO RATES IN 
GENERAL ORDERS 


Province and Order 


Minimum Wage Rates 


Relation to Rates Set in General Order 


Nova Scoria 


Order of July 16, 1952 (female em- $16.80 a week, Zone 1 
15.80 a week, Zone 2 
14.80 a week, Zone 3. 


ployees) 


New Brunswick 
Order of Sept. 1, 1957 (female em- 45¢ an hour. 
ployees) 


Q 


employees) 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Order 3 (cities and larger towns, $30 a week. 
male and female employees) 
_ Order 4 (rest of province, male and] $29 a week. 
female employees) 


British CoLuMBIA 
Order 52, 1957 (male and female 65¢ an hour. 
employees) 


ke Other rates are set in Order 40 for some occupations: b' 
in lodging houses, 45 cents; stationary engineers and firemen, 
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UEBEC 

Order 40, 1957 (male and female] 55¢ an hour, Zone 1 
50¢ an hour, Zone 2 
45¢ an hour, Zone 31. 


Same rates as in general order. 


5¢ less than rate in general order. 


5¢ less than rate in general order. 


Same rate as in general order. 


Same rate as in general order. 


Same rate as in shops; 5¢ higher than rate for 
female employees in manufacturing; 10¢ 
less than rate for offices or for men in 
manufacturing. 


ellboys, 35 cents, Zone 1; 30 cents, Zones 2 and 3; employees 
60 cents, Zone 1; 55 cents, Zone 2; 50 cents, Zone 3. : 


——<x<« a ~~ 


General Order 4. These orders state that 
tips of any kind whatsoever are the exclu- 
sive property of the employee and that the 
employer is not allowed to retain them or 
to consider them as part of the wages paid, 
even with the employee’s consent. In the 
other provinces, while tipping is not men- 
tioned in the orders, it is significant that 
there is no provision allowing an employer 
to make deductions from the minimum rate 
in respect of tips. 

Women in hotels and restaurants in New 
Brunswick are required to be paid at least 
weekly, a provision not contained in the 
general order for women. 


In Saskatchewan, with regard to payment 
for work performed on a public holiday, a 
distinction is made between hotel and 
restaurant workers and employees covered 
by the general orders. Where work is not* 
done on the holiday, workers in all indus- 
tries are required to be paid full wages at 
regular rates for the holiday. However, 
full-time workers in hotels. and restaurants 
who work on a holiday must be paid, in 
addition to their regular daily wage, wages 
at their regular rate, that is, they receive 
double time for work done on a holiday. 
As an alternative to overtime pay, hotel 
and restaurant employees may be granted 


TABLE XVII._BOARD AND LODGING PROVISIONS IN THE SPECIAL ORDERS FOR 
THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 


Board and Board, Lodging, Single 
Lodging, 1 Week 1 Week Meal 
Province and Order 1 Week 
$ z $ 3 
Nova Scorra 
Order of July 16, 1952, female employees 7.00% 5.002 2.06} | . 251 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Orders 2 and 5 8.052 6.362 1.752 .302 
New Brunswick 
Order of Sept. 1, 1957, female employees 8.002 6.002 2.062 3¢2 


1 This is the amount by which the wages of an employee may be reduced below the prescribed minimum by deduction 
or otherwise. 


? This is the maximum amount an employer may charge an employee. 


TABLE XVIII._MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR DELIVERY BOYS OR MESSENGERS, 
SHOWING RELATION TO RATES IN GENERAL ORDERS 


Province and Order Minimum Wage Rate Relation to General Rate 


QUEBEC 
General Order 4! and Hotel and} Zone 1, 40¢ an hour. Approximately two-thirds of general 
Restaurant Order 40 Zone 2, 35¢ an hour. rate. 


Zone 3, 30¢ an hour. 
Municipal and School Corporations} Zone 1, 30¢ an hour Approximately two-thirds of rate for 
Order 41 Zone 2, 25¢ an hour main group of employees under the 
Zone 3, 22¢ an hour. order. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


General Order 1 


General Order 4 


ALBERTA 


Delivery or messenger and part-time 
student Order 8 


BrrtisH CoLuMBIA 


Bicycle-riders and foot messengers 


Order 29 


$20 a week (full-time) or 60¢ an hour 
(part-time) 


$18 a week (full-time) or 55¢ an hour 
(part-time) 


(If the employee supplies his own 
bicycle he is entitled to an ad- 
ditional 50¢ a week or 3¢ an hour.) 


25¢ an hour, under age 17 
30¢ an hour, age 17 and over 


50¢ an hour. 
(If the employee supplies his own 


bicycle, he is entitled to all reason- 
able costs in connection therewith.) 


Approximately two-thirds of general 
rate. 


Not quite half the general rate for an 
employee over age 19. 


Two-thirds the rate for men in fac- 
tories. 


1In Quebec Order 4, office boys, pin boys and bootblacks are grouped with messengers and delivery boys at the rate 


shown above. 
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equivalent time off at regular rates of pay 
within four weeks. Workers in employment 
under the general orders, however, are 
required to receive double time and one 
“half for work performed on a public holiday 
and there is no provision for equivalent 
time off. 

In Nova Scotia the overtime provision in 
the special order for hotels and restaurants 
differs from the provision in the general 
order. For time worked after 48 hours 
per week or the usual number of hours 
in the particular establishment, employees 
covered by the special order must recelve 
time and one half the minimum rate 
whereas employees covered by the general 
order are to receive time and one-half 
their rgular rate for overtime work. 

In Quebec the overtime rate of time 
and one-half is payable to employees in 
hotels and restaurants after 60 hours a 
week whereas most employees covered by 


Minimum Wage 


Quebec 


Janitors charged with the 
supervision of an apartment 
building and the total or par- 
tial management of it, such as 
the leasing of apartments and 
the collection of rents (Or- 
der 40) 


Saskatchewan 
Janitors whose work-week is 
48 hours or more (Order 7) 
British Columbia 
Resident janitors 


$95 a month, Zones 1 and 2 
$80 a month, Zone 3 


$40 a week. 


Order 4 receive overtime rates after a 
48- or 54-hour work-wek as specified in 
the order. 


Special provisions for janitors—Three 
provinces, British Columbia, Saskatchewan 
and Quebec, have special minimum rates for 
certain categories of janitors and caretakers. 
In British Columbia and Saskatchewan a 
distinction is drawn between janitors in 
residential buildings and in other buildings. 
Quebec distinguishes between caretakers 
continuously supervising their employer’s 
establishment and provided with free lodg- 
ings on the premises; janitors who super- 
vise apartment or office buildings, etc., and 
who look after the rents, and persons acting 
as janitors occupied only on odd jobs 
around a building. 


The minimum rates set in the three 
provinces for janitors in apartment buildings 
are as follows: 


Minimum Wage with 
Free Lodging Provided 


Heated lodgings, $75 a 
month, Zones 1 and 2; 
$60 a month, Zone 3. 


Unheated lodgings, $85 a 
month, Zones 1 and 2; 
$70 a month, Zone 3. 


In apartment buildings with 


4 suites or less, 75 cents an 
hour; with 5 suites, $50 a 
month; with 6 suites, $55 
a month; increasing by $5 
a month for each additional 
suite up to 48 or more 
suites, $265 a month. 


Quebec and British Columbia have also 
than apartment buildings: 


Minimum Wage 


Quebec 


Caretakers continuously super- 
vising their employer’s estab- 
lishment (Orders 4 and 40)1 


Caretakers employed by muni- 
cipal and school corporations 
(Order 41) 

British Columbia 


Janitors except resident jani- 
~ tors in apartment buildings 


The rate in Saskatchewan is higher than 
the general rate. In British Columbia the 
hourly rate set for janitors is the same as 
for men in manufacturing, but where ‘a 
monthly rate is set, for larger apartment 
buildings the rate would be substantially 
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set special rates for janitors in buildings other 


Minimum Wage with 
Free Lodging Provided 


$30 a week, Zone 1 

$25 a week, Zone 2 

$20 a week, Zone 3 

$18 a week, Zone 1 

$16 a week, Zone : 
a 


week, Zone 


75 cents an hour. 


2 See 


higher. In Quebec, in apartment buildings 
where free lodgings are not provided, the 
rate for janitors is less than the general 
rate; where free lodgings are provided it 
is difficult to compare rates, but certainly 
the minimum rate for janitors in buildings 


other than apartment buildings, where free 
lodging is provided, is substantially higher 
than the general rate. However, a full-time 
resident janitor in charge of an apartment 
building is not on a fixed work-week in any 
of the three provinces, and overtime pro- 
visions would not be applicable to him. 
In British Columbia, janitors in buildings 
other than apartment buildings for whom 
an hourly minimum rate is set are subject 
to the usual overtime rule, time and one- 
half the regular rate after eight hours in a 
day and 44 in a week. 

The rate for janitors who do part-time 
work is 75 cents an hour in British Colum- 
bia, the same as for janitors in buildings 
other than apartment buildings; in Saskat- 
chewan the rate for part-time janitors in 
residential buildings is 85 cents per hour, 
and in other buildings it is the same as 
the rate for other part-time workers, 80 
cents per hour in the cities and larger 
towns and 70 cents per hour in the rest of 
the province. In Quebec, the rate for part- 
time janitors would be the general rate, 
or the rate for the establishment in which 
they are employed. 

Maximum deductions or charges for lodg- 
ing are not fixed in either British Columbia 
or Saskatchewan, but in British Columbia 
the Board may, if it considers the accom- 
modation unsuitable or the charge unreason- 
able, give notice in writing of the facts and 
specify the deductions the employer may 
make. If a resident janitor is supplied 
with electricity or gas, a maximum of #4 
per month may be deducted from his 
wages or meters may be installed and the 
janitor must pay for the consumption of 
electricity or gas according to the meter. 


The British Columbia order also has 
weekly rest provisions especially adapted to 
the occupation. In buildings with 12 to 
19 suites, the janitor is to be given a 
weekly rest of not less than 12 consecutive 
hours, and in buildings with 20 or more 
suites, not less than 24 consecutive hours. 
Saskatchewan minimum wage orders do not 
establish minimum weekly rest periods, but 
janitors in the province would appear to be 
covered by the One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act, which provides for a weekly rest of 
24 consecutive hours for employees covered 
by an order of the Minimum Wage Board 
who regularly work more than five hours a 
day. In Quebec, caretakers with lodgings 
furnished in the institutions covered by 
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Order 40 (hotels, hospitals, ete.) and jani- 
tors in apartment and office buildings are 
excluded from the weekly rest provision. 
Other janitors in the province are subject 
to the usual weekly rest provision, which 
provides for a minimum weekly rest of 
24 consecutive hours or two periods of 
18 hours each. 


Special provisions for delivery boys 
and messenger boys—Quebec, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
orders deal specifically with the occupation 
of delivery boy or messenger. The rates 
established for this occupation are set out 
in Table XVIII. 

The order in Alberta provides for a daily 
guarantee of four hours’ pay at the mini- 
mum rate except for part-time students; 
for students the daily guarantee is two 
hours’ pay at the minimum rate. In the 
British Columbia order the usual daily 
guarantee provision (two hours’ pay at the 
employee’s regular rate if he reports for 
work at the employer’s call, four hours’ pay 
at his regular rate if he starts work) 
applies except to part-time students. For 
school students on school days the daily 
guarantee is two hours’ instead of four 
hours’ pay. The usual daily guarantee, 
three hours’ pay at the minimum rate, 
applies to office boys and messengers under 
the Quebec orders. (Students are excluded 
from the coverage of the orders in Quebec.) 
In the Saskatchewan orders, the guarantee 
of three hours’ pay at the minimum rate 
which applies to other part-time employees 
does not apply to part-time messengers or 
students. 

In the provinces which do not deal 
specifically with the occupation of delivery 
boy and messenger boy, the situation would 
appear to be as follows. In Newfoundland 
no minimum rate is set for employees 
under 17 years of age; the general rates 
would apply to delivery boys and messen- 
gers 17 years of age and over. In Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario, there 
is no regulation of rates for boys, but 
the general rates for female employees 
would apply to any girls in the occupation. 
In Manitoba, the rate of 48 cents per 
hour for employees under age 18, or the 
adult rate, would apply and it is stipulated 
that if the employee supplies his own bicycle 
he is to receive 10 cents per day or 50 cents 
per week in addition to the minimum wage, 


SS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in January 26 per 
cent fewer than in December and only slightly higher than in January 
1957; but claimants on “live file” up 12 per cent, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
January was 367,382, being about 26 per 
cent fewer than the 499,213 recorded in 
December, and only slightly more than the 
January 1957 total of 361,055. 

Claimants having an unemployment regis- 
ter in the “live file” on January 31 numbered 
834,544, an increase of 12 per cent over the 
744,248 claimants recorded on December 31 
and more than 50 per cent in excess of the 
January 31, 1957 total of 545,981. 

Claimants on January 31 thus constitute 
close to 20 per cent of the estimated 
insured population on January 1, This is 
compared with 18.5 per cent in December 
and 13.9 per cent in January one year ago. 
Part of the increase over last year is 
accounted for by the inclusion of some 
20,000 fishermen in the January 1958 data. 

Claimants on the register four weeks or 
less constituted less than 40 per cent of 
the total on January 31. This is a sharp 
decline from December 31, when this group 
accounted for more than 60 per cent of 
all claimants. This trend was reversed in 
each of the other categories, the most 
marked increase occurring in the group 
on claim from five to eight weeks. In 
actual numbers, this latter group increased 
by 117 per cent (from 125,604 to 272,998), 
comprising 33 per cent of the total on 
January 31 as against 17 per cent on 
December 31. This situation is associated 
with the very large number of claims filed 
in December and the sharp reduction in 
claims filed in January. 

Forty per cent of all claimants on January 
31 were postal. The proportion was higher 
for males (43 per cent) than for females 
(26 per cent). In December postal claimants 
constituted 38 per cent of the total, while 
40 per cent of males and 25 per cent of 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book, 
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females were in this category. Postal 
claimants are more numerous among sea- 
sonal benefit claimants, who constitute a 
higher proportion of the total in January 
(20 per cent) than in December (12 per 
cent). 

During January, of some 351,000 initial 
claims adjudicated, about 39,000 or 11 per 
cent were in respect of claimants failing 
to establish the right to regular or seasonal 


benefit. One year ago this group comprised 
9 per cent of adjudications on initial 
claims. 

The amount of benefit paid during 


January was close to $61 million, higher by 
90 per cent than the December total of $32 
million and 82 per cent above the $33 
million paid out in January 1957. Pay- 
ments in respect of fishing benefit amounted 
to about 2 per cent of the benefit paid out 
in January. 

The average weekly rate of benefit in 
January was $21.58, down slightly from the 
December average of $21.63 but some 4 per 
cent above the $20.82 for January 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,948,045 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1957. 

At January 31, employers registered num- 
bered 300,921, an increase of 1,036 since 
December 31. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 5,283 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,997 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 113 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,173 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 87 cases, 
14 against employers and 73 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 


of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 746.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$22,181,390.69 compared with $21,936,826.43 
in December and $23,074,431.68 in January 
1957. Benefit payments in January amounted 
to $60,734,094.31 compared with $31,907,- 
823.27 in December and $33,421,774.13 in 
January 1957. The balance in the fund on 
January 31 was $838,917,440.79; on Decem- 
ber 31 it was $877,470,144.41 and on January 
31, 1957, $916,429,487.77. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1455, February 7, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit at 
Banieetn on February 12, 1957, stating that 
he had worked as a janitor for a manufac- 
turing firm in C...... from 1951 to Sep- 
tember 24, 1955, when he was laid off on 
account of his physical condition. He stated 
also that he had taken some time off to 
rest and then was dismissed. 

The local office reported that the claimant 
had been on claim in C...... from Novem- 
ber 1955 until June 1956, when he moved 
LON SW ot aia , where he had just bought a 
small farm; that the crop was a total 
failure as the land was too wet in the 
spring and that he had been working at 
odd jobs for neighbouring farmers. 

On February 12, 1957, the claimant also 
completed a questionnaire which revealed 
that in May 1956 he had purchased a farm 
on which he had resided since June 1956, 
that the farm consists of 40 acres of which 
25 were under cultivation and 15 in wood- 
land; that the only crop grown during the 
past season was 15 acres of corn; that he 
had a cow, a calf, a tractor, a plow, a disc 
and a corn planter; that no work was done 
on the farm from October 1 to March 31, 
1956; that he did not consider farming his 
main means of livelihood; that his income 
from the farm in the last twelve months 
was. $152.00 from corn, whereas his operat- 
ing expenses were $600.00; and that he 
could accept suitable employment during 
the winter months in and away from his 
own. district. 

*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


The claimant’s contribution record showed 
that during the two complete farming off- 
seasons preceding the week in which he 
made his claim for benefit, he had only 27 
contributions of the 30 required by Section 
156(b) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations. He had no contribution in 
the preceding twelve months. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receiving benefit as from 
February 10, 1957, because, as his main 
occupation was the operation of a farm, 
he was not unemployed (sections 54 (1) and 
57 (1) of the Act and 158 (3) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees which, after having heard the case 
hay bee pe on March 20, 1957, unanimously 
dismissed the appeal, chiefly because of his 
poor contribution record. 

In response to a request for additional 
information regarding the work which the 
claimant had performed in non-insurable 
employment during the summer and fall 
of 1956, the regional claims officer reported, 
on May 30, 1957, that the claimant had 
worked a total of 17 days from July to 
September 1956. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: The board of referees has 
attached an unwarranted importance to the 
claimant’s contribution record during periods 
which are almost entirely before the date 
on which the farm was purchased. 


The other factors, particularly the state 
of the claimant’s health, the size of the 
farm, the extent of his farming activities 
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prior to February 10, 1957, his registration 
for employment in his usual occupation, his 
availability for work either in the vicinity 
of his home or away from his district, all 
tend to indicate that the claimant had not 
yet become “employed on his own account 
in the operation of a farm” within the 
meaning of Section 156 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulations during the 
period for which he was disqualified from 
receiving benefit. 
The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1464, February 20, 1958 
(Translation) 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
single, age 39, filed a claim for benefit 
on August 2, 1957, stating that she had 
been employed as a clerk in one of the 
departments of the federal Government 
from June 1, 1951 to July 31, 1957, when 
she was laid off because of absences attri- 
butable to illness. The employer stated that 
her attendance had not been satisfactory 
and that she had refused to undergo a 
medical “physical” examination. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from July 
28 to September 7, 1957, because she had 
voluntarily left her employment without 


just cause within the meaning of section 
60 (1) of the Act. 


On August 16, the claimant explained in 
writing that all her absences were justified. 
With respect to the medical examination, 
she stated that at the request of the per- 
sonnel office, she reported to a physician 
in another government department. She 
added: “I did undergo the oral examination 
or, to be more precise, I answered all his 
questions, but when it came to the physical 
examination I asked the physician about 
the nature and the extent of the physical 
examination. He answered very vaguely, 
without any precision, that he did not know. 
This physician was a stranger to me, there 
was no nurse in the office and I was alone. 
I told him while putting on my gloves 
that I would think it over. He thereupon 
said ‘this is your privilege’. After that, 
the first thing I knew, I was dismissed 
without further notice or explanation.” 


The claimant stated also that she had 
absented herself for two weeks at the end 
of her holidays in July 1956 on account 
of general debility and, in April, ten days 
“because of an acute bronchitis following 
the grippe”. She submitted a medical cer- 
tificate in both instances and her physician 
also confirmed that she had to be absent 
one or two days every month “for such 
reasons as explained”. 
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As additional information, the employer 
submitted a report of the claimant’s 
attendance which showed, among other 
things, that she had been absent six and 
a half days between April 1 and July 31, 
1957. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that the decision of 
the insurance officer had been based on 
incomplete and erroneous information and 
that the allegation that her separation had 
been voluntary was incorrect. 

The board of referees by a majority 
maintained the decision of the insurance 
officer. The board was of the opinion that 
the repeated absences of the claimant were 
the main reason for her dismissal and that 
the medical examination had been requested 
in order to confirm the various medical 
certificates submitted to her employer. The 
dissenting member expressed the opinion 
that the employer should have arranged so 
that the medical examination would have 
taken place in the presence of another 
person and that the absences of the 
claimant had not been very frequent. 

Through her counsel, the claimant 
appealed to the Umpire. In the appeal, her 
counsel argued, inter alia, that the em- 
ployer did not consider that the claimant’s 
dismissal was for “misconduct” or “insubor- 
dination”, as she had been granted retire- 
ment leave. 

The appeal was heard on January 29, 
1958. Both the claimant and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission were repre- 
sented by counsel. 


Conclusions: The question of establishing 
whether the refusal to undergo the medical 
examination constituted an act of industrial 
misconduct or whether, when refusing, the 
claimant knew or should have known that 
it would result in her dismissal, must be 
decided from the evidence submitted in 
each case. 

According to the jurisprudence established 
by one of my predecessors in decision CUB- 
159, it must be first determined whether 
the order given by the employer was “of 
a reasonable nature” in the circumstances. 
The evidence on file is not sufficient to 
establish that the order given by the em- 
ployer in the present case was an order of 
this nature, because no definite or relevant 
information was obtained from the em- 
ployer or the physician concerning the 
purpose and the necessity of the medical 
examination at the time it was requested. 

As the onus of furnishing the proof 
required in that connection was on the 
insurance officer and as he did not furnish 
such proof, I must allow the claimant’s 
appeal. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 177 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 142 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The iabour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

J (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; _ 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defencev Producti OU pts tA leans Bd aia. coteyaersjeysin'e 66 $ 78,111.00 
Poste Ofte asec toa ts terns ses, e ea thea a aia rae 12 304,069.22 
FGI, Poe PEERS. hs it Dae asides eee SE 7 11,869.25 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


—— SS 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or In excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $5,841.94 was collected from seven contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 150 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Annapolis River N 8: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction of dam, 
Project N § 108. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Napanee Ont: D McQuistan, construction of 15 housing units, FP 2/57. Stratford 
Ont: Economy Homes Ltd, construction of 24 housing units, FP 3/57. Windsor Ont: 
Head Construction & Supply Co Ltd, construction of housing units, FP 4/58. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Miramichi Indian Agency N B: Tracadie Industries Co Ltd, construction of addition 
to Big Cove Indian day school. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Paul G Wallin, 
construction of six classroom block, McIntosh IRS. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: 
Bert Johnson, interior decorating of Assumption IRS. Bella Coola Indian Agency B C: 
Widsten Marine Services Ltd, alterations to Klemtu school & teacherage. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Cornwallis N S: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, remodelling of three bldgs, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Dartmouth N 8: Geo W Crothers Ltd, supply & installation of diesel 
generating set & equipment, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: Franks Piping Co Ltd, 
installation of steam distribution system, Windsor Park. Gagetown N B: York Structural 
Steel Co, supply & erection of structural steel & steel joists for Camp Ordnance railhead 
warehouse. McGivney N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of reservoir & pumping 
station extension. Renous N B: H D MacMackin & Co, modification of electrical 
installations in bldgs. Barriefield Ont: Chemesco Ltd, connections to Kingston trunk 
sewer, extension to high voltage primary line & construction of substation. Clinton Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, replacement of underground steam distribution system, RCAF 
Station, Kingston Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
& steel joists for extension to Yeo Hall. Trenton Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of sub-floor, bldg No 68, station hospital, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Amal- 
gamated Electric Corp Ltd, *installation of centrifugal air compressor plant. Rivers Man: 
Canadian Brown Steel Tank Co Ltd, supply & installation of coal conveyor system & 
track hopper, RCAF Station. Regina Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, renovation of 
No 211 base workshop. Chilliwack B C: C J Oliver Ltd, installation of underground 
steam distribution system. Near Fort St John B C: B G Linton Construction Lid, 
removal of collapsed portion of Peace River Bridge from river; Dominion Bridge Co 
Ltd, dismantling & removal of existing superstructure & tower of Peace River Bridge. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system, 
Willow Park. St Therese (Bouchard) Que: Fred Korman, rewiring & relighting of bldgs. 
Barriefield Ont: Jos Downey & Son, interior painting of bldg B-37, RCEME school. 
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Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack 
blocks. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, renovations to rotunda, bldg No 30, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Dundurn Sask: A Clark Roofing & Sheet Metal Co Ltd, replacement 
of siding on bldgs, Military Camp. Calgary Alta: W Hornstrom, renovations to heating 
system «& insulation of bldg No G1, Currie Barracks. Chilliwack B C: Abbey & Knight 
Transport Ltd, rip-rapping Vedder River dyke. Vernon B C: Asbestos Cement Products 
Ltd, application of asbestos shingles & exterior painting of bldgs. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Isaac S Dyke, interior painting of bldg No 9, Buckmaster’s Field. 
Longue Pointe Que: Curwood & Sons Ltd, interior painting of two bldgs, barracks area, 
25 COD. St Hubert Que: All Weather Aluminum Industries Ltd, *replacement of sashes, 
bldg No 41, RCAF Station. Mount Hope Ont: L A Oliver General Construction, renova- 
tion of north leanto, bldg No 2A, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: H G Hay 
Decorating Co, interior painting & redecorating of PMQs, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
Ace Floor Surfacing & Polishing Co, refinishing of hardwood floors in PMQs, CJATC camp. 
Saskatoon Sask: Zac’s Building Maintenance, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Vancouver B C: M Sleightholme & Co Ltd, repainting interior of Bessborough Armouries. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J & E Hall Ltd, installation of safety gates on harbour freight hoists; 
J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, reconstruction of shed No 6 extension; Edouard Monette Ltee, 
construction of temporary causeway from City to Nun’s Island; Darling Bros Ltd, 
installation of safety equipment on passenger elevators; J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction 
of shed at Section 41; Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire protection 
system in sheds 41 & 42. Vancouver B C: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of grain gallery, Jetty No 1. 


Department of Public Works 


Harbour Buffett Nfld: Spracklin & Reid, construction of federal bldg. Marystown 
Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of federal bldg. St John’s Nfld: Cabot Construction 
& Supplies Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Fredericton N B: Roland E DeLong, 
interior painting of federal bldg. Moncton N B: A N Clarke & Son Ltd, interior painting 
of federal bldg. Saint John N B: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of marine 
agency wharf. Caughnawaga Indian Agency Que: Lemieux Construction Ltd, construction 
of Caughnawaga Indian school. Hull Que: Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, alterations 
to first floor, Woods Manufacturing Bldg; J C Lavoie, cleaning of second floor, Connor 
Washer Bldg. Lacolle Que: Methe Freres Ltd, demolition of platform & erection of 
platform & canopy, Customs Immigration Bldg, Route 9A. Montreal Que: Atlas Mastic 
Asphalt Ltd, laying asphalt on second floor, Customs Examining Warehouse; J J Shea 
Ltd, extension to observation gallery, Postal Terminal Bldg. Quebec Que: P E Poitras, 
painting of Governor General’s quarters, The Citadel. Arnprior Ont: Douglas E Grace, 
alterations & repairs to Bldg No 5 & Administration Bldg, Civil Defence College. 
Deseronto Ont: Felix Rashotte, alterations for Indian Health Services Unit, federal 
bldg. Hamilton, Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour improvements, Strathearne 
Avenue Wharf; Bedford Construction Co Ltd, repairs to temporary bridge over Burlington 
Ship Canal. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of stores bldg, Westminster 
Veterans’ Hospital. Ottawa Ont: Otis Elevator Co, modernization of north & south 
elevators in Connaught Bldg; Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving of furniture, etc, 
from Canadian Bldg to No 8 Temporary Bldg, 379 Catherine St & 211 Montcalm St, 
Hull. Winnipeg Man: Norlen Painting & Decorating Co, interior painting, Customs 
Examining Warehouse. Hafford Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. Radisson Sask: Little-Borland & Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. Regina Sask: W H McDiarmid Co, alterations to ninth 
floor, Motherwell Bldg; Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of federal bldg; 
Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of officers’ mess for RCMP. Calgary Alta: Fred 
Deeves & Sons Ltd, alterations to heating system, second floor of Northern Electric Bldg. 
Vancouver B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of new wing, altera- 
tions to existing bldg, etc, Shaughnessy Hospital; Halse-Martin Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of West Vancouver postal station. Victoria B C: Commonwealth Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of new dome, Dominion Astrophysical Observatory. 
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Contracts under $5,000 Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Charlottetown P E I: Charlottetown Marine Industries Ltd, docking & repairing of 
Dredge PWD No 12. Clarke’s Harbour N S: H S Cox & Sons, repairs to wharf. Halifax 
N S: Martin & Moore Co, interior painting, K of C Bldg. Kelley's Cove N S: Gateway 
Construction, repairs to breakwater. Sydney N S: Earl Wilson Ltd, interior painting & 
repairs to Marine Hospital. Woodstock N B: Edwin S Green Ltd, installation of fittings 
in federal bldg. Angliers (Quinze Dam) Que: T Peluso, supplying & placing of rock fill. 
Jonquiere Que: Bouchard & Gravel, construction of strong room in post office. Montmagny 
Que: Jean Paul Bouchard, construction of strong room in post office. Montreal Que: 
Chaudiere Van Boiler Ltd, repairs to fire tube boiler, NDG Post Office. Quebec Que: 
Juneau & Frere Inc, interior painting of postal terminal bldg; Jos Lirette Enr, interior 
painting of Uppertown Post Office; Pierre Charles Grenier Inc, interior painting of new 
temporary bldg; Jos Lirette Enr, interior painting of Marine Bldg; P E Poitras Inc, 
interior painting of customs bldg. Rimouski Que: Edmond Michaud, interior painting 
of federal bldg. Rosemere Que: Achille Dupuis, alterations to post office bldg. Weedon 
Que: Euclid Boucher, repairs to screenline, Post Office. Kirkland Lake Ont: Hill-Clarke- 
Francis Co, interior redecoration of federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: McFarland & Leblanc, 
installation of buzzer systems, No. 8 Temporary Bldg; Unida Plumbing & Heating Co 
Ltd, installation of air compressors, Dominion Observatory; Ottawa Building Maintenance 
Co Reg’d, painting & plaster repairs, Hunter Bldg; J R Statham Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to No 8 Temporary Bldg; Presley Painting & Decorating Co, redecoration of 
Jackson Bldg; J R Statham Construction Co Ltd, electrical repairs, Experimental Farm; 
J G Bisson Construction & Engineering, partitions & electrical repairs, Trafalgar Bldg; 
L A Legault & Son Co Ltd, electrical repairs, Hunter Bldg; A CG McDonald & Sons, 
electrical repairs, Hunter Bldg; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repairs to main entrance, RCMP 
Bldg; Montflex Inc, installation of linoleum, Woods Canadian Bldg. Parry Sound Ont: 
Macklaim Construction Co, renewal of timber waling, Bay Street Dock. Steinbach Man: 
Steinbach Lumber Yards Ltd, interior painting of federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: James 
Beaton & Sons, vault renovations, Commercial Bldg; James Beaton «& Sons, alterations 
to Commercial Bldg; A Johnston, interior painting of Dominion Bldg; A Johnston, 
interior painting of Dominion Bldg; E Carlson, interior painting of Postal Station “B”. 
Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Modern Painting Co, interior painting of federal bldg. Kerrobert 
Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, interior painting of post. office. Prince Albert Sask: 
R Davis, alterations to Immigration bldg. Regina Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, 
alterations to new post office bldg. Abbotsford B C: Booth & Berry Co, interior painting 
& repairs to federal bldg. Cranbrook B C: Willie’s Painting, interior painting & repairs 
to federal bldg. Kelowna B C: W Moss, interior painting & repairs to federal bldg. 
‘Langley B C: C J Seamer & Sons Ltd, interior painting & repairs to federal bldg. 
Smithers B C: Somers Painting Contractors, interior painting & repairs to federal bldg. 
Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Construction Co, alterations to Begg Bldg; Nelville’s 
Painting & Decorating, interior painting of Customs Bldg; Victory Moving & Storage Ltd, 
moving of furniture, etc, to new Post Office; Arrow Transfer Co Ltd, moving of furniture, 
etc, to new Post Office. Whate Rock B C: CJ Seamer & Sons Ltd, interior painting & 
repairs to public bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Charlottetown P E I: Borden T Myers, extension & alterations to terminal bldg 
at airport. Grand Manaan Island N B: McDowell & Cook, construction of dwelling & 
demolition of existing dwelling at Swallowtail; Curtis E Blakney & Donald C Daggett, 
construction of dwelling, Long Eddy Point. Dunnville Ont: S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, 
*eonstruction of three landing barges. Fort William Ont: Sillman Co Ltd, construction 
of monitoring station, etc, at airport. Ottawa Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repairs to 
Pretoria Ave bridge. Near Thorold Ont: R D McCollum Ltd, painting of gates, Welland 
Ship Canal. Winnipeg Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of demountable ATC 
accommodation bldg & related work, & alterations & additions to bldg No 16, airport. 
Barrett Rock B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling. Lawyer Island 
BC: Northwest Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & fog alarm bldg & demolition 
of existing bldgs. Lucy Island B C: D Robinson Construction Ltd, construction of 
dwelling, etc, & demolition work. Port Hardy B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of three dwellings & related work at airport. Poirier Pass B C: Quinney & Fuller 
Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. Prince 
George B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of dwellings, etc, & related work at airport. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


February 1958 


There were 31 work stoppages in existence 
during February compared with 23 during 
the previous month*. However, the time 
loss has considerably decreased between the 
two months: by more than 100,000 man- 
days (63,400 man-days in February com- 
pared with 169,880 in January). 

This decrease is mainly due to the 
termination, at the beginning of February, 
of the strike involving employees of the 
pulp and paper industry in British Colum- 
bia. This work stoppage had caused a 
total time loss of almost 320,000 man-days 
since its commencement on November 14, 
1957. 

Of the 15 work stoppages involving one 
hundred or more workers in existence during 
February, six were carried over from 
previous months and nine started during the 
month. Only four were still in existence 
at the end of February. 

Many of the stoppages of this category 
which started during the month were of a 
short duration and, therefore, did not cause 
much time loss. 

On an industry basis, (see Table 1), manu- 
facturing had the highest rate for time loss 
in February, as in January. However, as 
a result of the end, at the beginning of 
February, of the pulp and paper strike 
in British Columbia, a substantial decrease 
in time loss is noted from the previous 
month both in manufacturing and in that 
province (see Table 2). On a provincial 
basis, time loss has substantially increased 
in Quebec since January, mainly as a result 
of the strike involving 2,000 employees in 
the clothing industry in Montreal. This 
work stoppage caused a time loss of 12,000 
man-days in February. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at the back of this issue. 
Table G-1 compares, on a monthly basis, the number 
of strikes and lockouts in existence during 1958 and 
1957. The approximate number of workers involved 
and the time loss resulting are also compared on a 
monthly basis. The number of strikes and lockouts 
beginning during each month is also indicated. 
Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stoppages 


involving 100 or more workers in existence during® 


February 1958. The aproximate time loss, together 
with the number of workers involved, is indicated 
for each stoppage. The major issues and the major 
terms of settlement, if the stoppage has ended, are 
also mentioned. Other details include such infor- 
mation as the dates on which the stoppages began 
and ended and also the industries in which they 
took place. 


TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS 
BY INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY 


1958 

No.of No. of Time 
Industries Strikes Workers Loss 
igus Seakr cde naes 2 700 16,800 
wimg “Ss erevahs ues 4 1,674 9,952 
Manufacturing ...... 15 9,838 31,390 
Construction ........ 5 1,634 4,640 
Transportation ...... 1 12 240 
BLOTAGS aint accaci ne 1 18 25 
TYAS? Geiss owe dove 3 20 255 
Hervine ihcdhentaietweve 1 25 125 


TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS 
BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY 


1958 

No. of No. of Time 
Provinces Strikes Workers Loss 
British Columbia ... 4 6,303 25,295 
Nova Scotia ........ 3 1,650 9,900 
Quebed rcs ds wens seid vs 5 2,975 16,850 
COTATI «ance eetens 16 2,551 10,905 
AIDGECE. covcarudeescs 2 424 425 
Newfoundland ..... 1 18 25 


Report of Board 


(Continued from page 406) 


From the opening of the 1958 season of 
navigation, the basic hourly rate of pay for 
work between the hours of 12 p.m. and 5 
am., up to and including July 31, 1958, 
shall be $2.50 per hour, and thereafter from 
August 1, 1958, to the close of the 1958 
season of navigation, shall be $2.55 per hour. 

(j) Sundays and Holidays to be paid on 
the basis of $3.60 per hour for day work 
and $4.40 per hour for night work, from the 
opening of the 1958 season of navigation, 
up to and including July 31, 1958, and from 
August 1, 1958, until the close of the season 
of navigation, Sundays and Holidays shall 
be paid on the basis of $3.70 per hour for 
day work and $4.50 per hour for night work. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Belleville this 14th day of 
February, 1958. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Petre Wricut, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuer, 
Member. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, March 1958 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.5 per cent from 123.7 to 124.3 between 
February and March 1958 to reach a new 
high for the second successive month*. 
Although all five component groups in- 
creased; it was an unusual seasonal advance 
of 1.2 per cent in foods which accounted 
for most of the movement in the total 
index. 

Normally, the food index shows little 
change between February and March, but 
recent weather and crop conditions in the 
southern United States have had a con- 
siderable impact on prices in Canada for 
potatoes, cabbage, onions and citrus fruits. 
These increases, combined with sharp 
advances in eggs and a further rise in beef 
and pork prices, carried the food index 
from 119.9 to 121.3. Declines of any con- 
sequence were limited to fresh tomatoes, 
sugar, coffee and margarine. 

The shelter index moved from 136.9 to 
137.1 as both the rent and home-ownership 
components registered further fractional 
advances. 

An increase in the clothing index, from 
108.8 to 109.5, was largely a reflection of 
higher prices on spring lines of coats 
compared with prices in effect at the close 
of last year’s season, although an increase 
in the sales tax in Montreal resulted in 
slightly higher national average clothing 
prices. 

The household operation index rose from 
120.8 to 121.1 with small increases on a wide 
range of items of home furnishings, house- 
hold supplies and services, also reflecting 
to a considerable degree the change in 
the Montreal sales tax. 


The other commodities and services index 
moved from 129.5 to 129.6 as prices were 
higher for local street car and bus fares, 
pharmaceuticals and personal care items. 
New passenger car prices eased somewhat, 
and gasoline prices dropped slightly as the 
result of local gasoline price “wars” in 
“several Ontario cities. 


The index one year earlier (March 1957) 
was 120.5. Group indexes on that date were: 
food 116.4, shelter 134.0, clothing 108.2, 
household operation 119.5, and other com- 
modities and services 124.2. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in all ten regional cities between 
the beginning of January and the first. of 
February 1958, with increases ranging from 
0.1 per cent in Saint John and Winnipeg 
to 04 per cent in St. John’s, Halifax and 
Toronto*. 

Food indexes were up in eight of the 
ten regional cities, declining only in Mont- 
real and Saint John. Prices were higher in 
most cities for beef, pork, chicken, oranges 
and a number of fresh vegetables, par- 
ticularly tomatoes. Further substantial 
declines in egg prices were general. 

Other commodities and services indexes 
rose in all ten regional cities as hospital 
rates increased in a number of cities and 
a number of pharmaceuticals and personal 
care items moved to higher price levels 
in all ten cities. The shelter indexes were 
up fractionally in five cities and unchanged 
in the other five. Clothing indexes showed 
mixed trends, as they decreased in five 
cities, increased in three and were unchanged 
in two. Household operation indexes also 
reflected a mixed pattern of change, with 
indexes down in four cities, up in four 
cities and unchanged in two. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were as follows: Halifax +0.5 to 121.2; 
Toronto +0.5 to 127.5; St. John’s +04 to 
110.6+; Ottawa +0.4 to 124.3; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.3 to 120.2; Montreal +0.2 to 
124.0; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 120.5; 
Vancouver +02 to 124.5; Saint John +0.1 
to 123.6; Winnipeg +0.1 to 122.0. 


Wholesale Prices, January 1958 


For the second consecutive month, the 
general wholesale price index (1935-39=100) 
increased moderately, advancing 04 per 
cent between December and January, from 
225.9 to 226.8. 

The index was a little more than 1 per 
cent lower than a year earlier, whereas the 
January 1957 index was 3.3 per cent higher 


«than that recorded in January 1956. 


Three of the eight component groups 
were higher during the month under review, 
while the five remaining groups were lower 
by one half of 1 per cent or less. 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
On base June 1951=100. 
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Animal products showed the largest 
increase, 1.7 per cent, moving the index 
for this group from 235.8 to 239.9. Increased 
prices of fresh fruits, wheat, oats, peas, 
livestock and poultry feeds, cocoanut oil, 
soya bean oil, cocoa beans, coffee and 
potatoes overbalanced lower prices for 
barley, flax, rye, rubber, sugar, lemons, 
bread in Regina, cottonseed oil and linseed 
oil, to move the vegetable products index 
up 0.7 per cent, from 195.9 to 197.2. Wood 
products were slightly higher, 0.5 per cent, 
from 299.6 to 301.0. 

Of the five component groups which 
moved slightly downwards, the decrease of 
0.5 per cent from 233.9 to 232.7 shown by 
textile products was the most pronounced. 
Lower prices for copper, copper wire and 
brass sheet slightly overbalanced increased 
prices for nickel and tin ingots, resulting 
in a small drop in the non-ferrous metals 
group of 0.4 per cent, from 169.3 to 168.6. 
Tron products and non-ferrous metals were 
also slightly lower, decreasing in each case 
0.3 per cent. Lower prices for steel scrap 
moved the iron products group down from 
252.3 to 251.6. Weaker prices for US. 
bituminous coal, coal tar, cement at Mont- 
real, and sand and gravel at Winnipeg, 
offset increased prices for domestic bitu- 
minous coal, sewer pipe, and cement at 
Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver, to bring 
the non-metallic minerals group down from 
190.7 to 190.2. The chemicals group 
remained practically unchanged at 182.8. 


The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) rose 19 
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per cent from 204.6 to 208.4 between Decem- 
ber and January. In animal products, for 
which the index advanced 2.2 per cent 
from 253.7 to 259.3, price gains were noted 
for steers, calves, lambs, and Western 
butterfat, while hogs, eggs, Eastern poultry 
and Western fluid milk moved lower. The 
index of field products advanced 14 per 
cent from 155.4 to 157.5. 


Regional indexes showed equal advances 
of 19 per cent, as the Eastern series 
changed from 221.2 to 225.4 and the Western 
index from 187.9 to 1914. 


The building material prices indexes 
were slightly lower on balance between 
December 1957 and January 1958. The resi- 
dential index (1935-39=100) edged down 
from 288.5 to 288.1-while the non-residential 
series (1949=100) changed from 130.4 to 
129.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) edged upwards again in 
February to another new high. The rise of 
two tenths of 1 per cent from January, from 
122.3 to 122.5, was the 16th in 18 months. 
Food price increases again accounted for 
most of the rise. 

U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1957 

The United Kingdom Index of Retail 
Prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) climbed half a 
point between mid-November and mid- 
December 1957, rising from 107.7 to 108.2. 
At the beginning of the year, the index 
was 104.4. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

List No. 116 
Aged 

1. Lasour Parry (Great Briratn). Na- 
tional Superannuation; Labour’s Policy for 
Security in Old Age. London, 1957. Pp. 122. 

Suggests a national superannuation scheme 


to help retired workers with little or no 
pension. 


2. Norton, Doreen. Looking after Old 
People at Home. London, National Council 
of Social Service, 1957. Pp. 36. 


Contents: Their Happiness. Their Health. 
Adapting the Home to Their Needs. Over- 
coming Their Disabilities. Their Care in 
Sickness. Their General Care. 


Annual Reports 


3. BririsH CoLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lazsour. Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 81st, 1956. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 157. 

4. CanaDA. DrepARTMENT oF Lasour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND ResgeARCH BrancuH. Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada, 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 42. 

5. CanapA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Commission. Sixteenth Annual Report 
Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1957. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 50. 

6. Great Britain. Boarp or Trade. The 
Commonwealth and the Sterling Area, 
Statistical Abstract. No. 77, 1956. London, 
H.M.8.0., 1957. Pp. 340. 

7. Prince Epwarp Istanp. WorKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION Boarp. Annual Report, 1956. 
Charlottetown, 1956. Pp. 25. 

8. Unitep Mint Workers or AMERICA 
WELFARE AND RETIREMENT FuND. Report 
for the Year ending June 30th, 19657. 
Washington, 1957. Pp. 40. 


Congresses and Conventions 

9. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT. 117TH, Paris, 1957. Eleventh 
International Congress of Scientific Manage- 
ment; Summary Report, Paris, 24-28 June 
1957. Paris, Published by the Comité 
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national de lorganisation francaise with 
the co-operation of the European Produc- 
tivity Agency, 1957. Pp. 50. 

Among the eleven subjects dealt with at 
the Congress were the effects of work sim- 
plification and standardization in improving 
productivity, automation in industry, market 
research, public administration, and dis- 
semination of top management principles and 
techniques. The general conclusions and 
analysis of the reports are given in two 
parts. 

10. Trapes Unton Conaress. Report of 
Proceedings at the 89th Annual Trades 
Union Congress held at Blackpool, 
September 2 to 6, 1957. London, 1957. Pp. 
543. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


11. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarpv. The Company and the Physically 
Impaired Worker, by Doris M. Thompson. 
New York, 1957. Pp. 89. 

Contents: Who is disabled? Reasons for 
employing the Handicapped. Keys to utiliz- 
ing the ‘Disabled. Union Influence on the 
Employment of Handicapped People. The 
Insurance Aspects. Examples of Company 
Programs (Eleven case studies). 

12. Soca, Service QuarTerLy. The Wel- 
fare of the Disabled. London, National 
Council of Social Service, 1957. Pp. 101. 

Reprints of articles which originally 
appeared in the Social Service Quarterly. 

Partial Contents: The Handicapped School- 
Leaver and His Future, by John Arthur. The 
Disabled Young Worker, by Cynthia Walton. 
A Future for Spastics? By Jean Garwood. 
Understanding Deafness, by Peter T. Stone. 
The Deaf in the Community, by Freda 
Young. Blind People with Other Handicaps, 
by Beryl Stonehewer. Rehabilitation of the 
Tuberculous, by Dorothy Hicks. The Men- 
tally Handicapped, by_Dr. Colman Kenton. 
The Rehabilitation of Disabled Workers, by 
Dr. H. D. Paviere. 


Efficiency, Industrial 

13. BrrtisH Propuctiviry Counc. Quality 
Control in Aircraft Production, Brewing, 
Brickmaking, a Chocolate Factory, an Elec- 
trical Accessories Works, a Footwear Fac- 
tory, Hosiery Manufacture, Needle Indus- 
tries, Paper Mills, Scales Manufacture, a 
Steelworks, a Switchgear Factory, a Televi- 
sion Works, Tyre Manufacture; the Fore- 
man’s Role. London, 1957. Pp. 56. 

By means of case studies gives a factual 
record of benefits gained by quality control 
in British industry. 

14, Portican AND Economic PLANNING. 
Three Case Studies in Automation. London, 
1957. Pp. 58. 

Contents: The Manufacture of Bearin 


Tube. The Stanlow Platformer (A study o 
automatic control in oil refining at the Shell 


Refining Company’s Stanlow Refinery in 
Cheshire, England. platformer isa 
platinum catalyst used in oil refining). The 
LEO Computer (LEO stands for Lyons’ 
Electronic Office. This computer, in use since 
January 1954, deals with the payroll of some 
ten thousand employees of J. Lyons and 
Company of London, which manufactures 
bakery products, ice cream, confectionery 
and frozen food and which operates two 
hundred teashops). 


International Agencies 


15. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Report 
of the Director-General (to the Fourth 
Asian Regional Conference). First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 89. 


At head of title: International Labour 
Organization. Fourth Asian Regional Con- 
ference, New Delhi, 1957. 

Some of the matters to be discussed at 
the Fourth Asian Regional Conference are: 
(1) labour and social problems of small- 
scale and handicraft industries in Asian 
countries; (2) working conditions of share- 
croppers, tenant farmers and other agricul- 
tural workers; and (3) industrial relations 
in Asian countries. 


16. Parrerson, GARDNER. NATO, a Cri- 
tical Appraisal, a Report prepared by 
Gardner Patterson and Edgar 8S. Furniss, 
Jr., on the Basis of an International Con- 
ference held at Princeton University from 
June 19 through June 29, 1957, Princeton 
University Conference on NATO. Princeton, 
Nid.» 197-0 pg. 107. 

Contents: Some Views on Soviet and 
American Policies. The Adequacy of Western 
Defense Strategy. NATO and Economic 
Problems. Broadening the Base of Political 
Consultation. What Price German Reunifi- 
cation? Meanings and Prospects of NATO. 


Occupations 

17. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBour. Eco- 
NOMIcS AND RESEARCH BrANcH. Carpenter. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 20. 

Partial Contents: Nature of Work. Quali- 
fications. Preparation and Training. Earn- 
ings. Advantages and Disadvantages. Trends. 

18. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Occupational Outlook Handbook; Employ- 
ment Information on Major Occupations 
for Use in Guidance. 3rd ed. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 697. 


Power (Mechanics) 


19. Unirep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic AND SocraL Arrairs. New Sources 
of Energy and Economic Development. 
Solar Energy, Wind Energy, Tidal Energy, 
Geothermic Energy and Thermal Energy 
of the Seas. New York, 1957. Pp. 150. 

Partial Contents: Methods of Using the 
New Sources of Energy. Characteristics 
Features of the New Energy Sources. New 
Sources of Energy and Electric Power 
Supply. Utilization of New Energy Sources 
for Applications other than Electric Power. 
Utilization of Solar Energy. Economic Pos- 
sibilities of Wind Power. Tidal Energy. 
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Utilization of Geothermic Energy, with 
Special Reference to Italy. Thermal Energy 
of the Seas. 

20. Unrrep Nations. SecrEeTary-GENERAL, 
1953- (HamMmarsxsoip). Economic Appli- 
cations of Atomic Energy; Power Genera- 
tion and Industrial and Agricultural Uses; 
Report. New York, 1957. Pp. 108. 

Report divided into two parts: Part 1 
contains three chapters dealing with possible 
applications of atomic energy in the field of 
power, in industry and in agriculture; Part 2 
contains a questionnaire addressed to Govern- 
ments which are members of the Secretary- 
General’s Advisory Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and replies from Canada, France, 
Russia, Great Britain and the United States; 
a note prepared by the ILO on some labour 
problems associated with applications of 
atomic energy; and a note prepared by 
UNESCO on training problems related to 
the peaceful applications of atomic energy. 


Wages and Hours 


21. Arperta. Bureau or Statistics. Salary 
and Wage Rate Survey—Alberta, 1 May 
1957. Range of Wages and Weighted 
Averages by Type of Business, Alberta, 
Calgary, Edmonton. Edmonton, 1957. Pp. 29. 


22. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Col- 
lective Bargaining Clauses: Dismissal Pay. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 28. 


“Tn this report, the prevalence of dismissal 
pay provisions, the amounts provided, the 
conditions under which laid-off workers 
qualify for benefits, and related factors are 
discussed. In addition, selected clauses are 
reproduced to illustrate the various ways in 
which agreements deal with dismissal pay 
procedures.” 


Miscellaneous 


23. Barton, Sam Beat. How Texas Cares 
for Her Injured Workers. Denton, North 
Texas State College, 1956. Pp. 81. 

Provides information about the Texas 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and its admin- 
istration. 

24. DoreMAN, Hersert. Labour Relations 
in Norway. Oslo, The Norwegian Joint 
Committee on International Social Policy, 
1957. Pp. 150. 


Among the topics discussed in this book 
are: collective bargaining, the structure of 
the principal labor and employer organiza- 
tions, mediation and conciliation, the his- 
torical development of labor-management 
relations, and, co-operation between unions, 
employers and government. 

25. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Eco- 
nomic Forces in the U.S.A. in Facts and 
Figures; the United States, Its People, Its 
Labor Force, and Its Economy. 5th ed. 
Prepared by U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in co-operation with International 
Cooperation Administration. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 188. 

Partial Contents: Geography. Population. 
Labor Force. Income. Consumption. Output. 
Employer-Employee Relationships. Govern- 
ment. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5-—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 18, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
—_ Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
(Bath Gaxee: <s.cc8 sui ce abide ailearetiae 5,891 104 437 1, 689 2,165 1,001 495 
Agricultural........... weer y, 654 ~ 55 139 171 270 18 
NonsAgricultaralises. Avisa0 12a nele aa 5, 237 103 382 1,550 1,994 731 477 
BIGIOR Fa cs.ceeitah sists a tetebss Se Ae 4,470 85 339 1,285 1, 604 783 374 
Agricultural: hocd (Seeks Fae ome as 628 # 54 137 162 258 16 
Non-Agricultural. .. 3.94. « .sadese% 3, 842 84 285 1,148 1,442 525 358 
BONIS , «.cSejads.s eNO cats ghee sae 1,421 19 98 404 561 218 121 
PAPPiCul tural ca tise. .cahe oa bleve eed. 26 ~ bd 3 * 12 og 
Non-Agricultural. ... 00... 0..20.cs0008 1,395 19 97 402 552 206 119 
AIA Pens aad... eer Roe Sty. sn teat ses x ted 5,891 104 437 1,689 2,165 1,001 495 
14-19 Vearseunicate.. Oetgtd bisdan aes 539 15 40 191 171 89 33 
DOE COATS a hh aie Chk tee tee oe 745 15 58 244 254 124 50 
DO 44 year ihes 4% ttn ty Lae de thee 2,739 49 195 780 1,017 462 236 
45—64 years........... yet ok coe 1, 643 23 124 424 630 288 154 
G6 -vears and OVOF seca. eetindess oa ns 225 : 20 50 93 38 22 
Persons with Jobs 
All status groups............. cant Aegan 5 5,371 84 380 1,504 2,025 934 444 
Maleas) Sipe s ese, omnes. oven ee 4,005 66 285 1,120 1,483 723 328 
Pemales 2 Ne 5. O46). whines 1,366 18 95 384 542 211 116 
Agricultural, sis... tiecesieee nan shed 637 * 51 135 167 266 17 
Non-Apricultural. cisco. 0ujetee¢ 0'2cheveees 4,734 83 329 1,369 1, 858 668 427 
Paid Workers. AR RRR Co 4,299 73 293 1, 228 1,714 607 384 
Males..... : 3, 062 57 212 878 1,215 422 278 
Females: ek ies ote Peet 1, 237 16 81 350 499 185 106 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Roth exes ces veas vs. cpivadin siemens eee 520 20 57 185 140 67 51 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexes. aS 5,271 163 466 1,479 1,711 948 504 
Males... aa 1,076 53 106 275 311 213 118 
Females 4,195 110 360 1,204 1,400 735 386 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimate in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
January 18, 1958 December 14, 1957 January 19, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(') Work (2) 
Total looking for Work... ..-.....-+.eeseences 549 524 410 393 315 283 
WSGhNG SOUS: deav.cch tec ecds cs ck eect an ey 520 498 386 372 303 272 
Under 1 month..........--.+eeeeeeees 137 _- 145 _ 111 _ 
OTe Gite 1s). ee eer i en eee 273 _ 177 _ 162 —_ 
BMG THOME Pe OE eens oon ae we 79 — 43 -- 20 
Poms HONUIE, (.u6 cee obs ppb ectesees 22 _ 15 _- * -_ 
ASSIS MONEE, view vias 5 od 0's ceeees ones e -- ” -- ‘ _ 
tO -SH BVEE ii xcceh oa See’ - sini awrses * - bd _- * _ 
UMN AF coins <u alulvigie wpe wes 6% vcaime bod oe 29 26 24 21 12 ll 
PST ROGIS, «vice Fen iss sv ciaveccv cess 13 12 » * ° ‘* 
16—B4 Hours. 2.06.2 esses ceccawenceces 16 14 17 15 be 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ea a ae 


. Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport-| Finance, 
Seats Manu- Construc- ation, _ | Services, Eso Total 
‘Fishing, | facturing | tion Commun | (acvern= | Labour 
rapping, z come 
Mining gal ag ment) 

1049 Average.....-.. 000525 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950 Average............--- 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
AOBLIANGYARO 6.0 coerce 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952 Average..........0.0+5 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
HORS AVOrage, ot yen usage tas 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954. Average. ...5.26.0..>-. 73 323 69 261 239 85 1,000 
1955 Average...........---- 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 Average......00.:-.-+- 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
WOGTHAVEraGG. sa): «> heee sv 90 397 97 335 316 44 1,279 
1957—January..........--+- 87 384 76 310 298 42 1,197 

February... ..c+.<+++- 85 389 74 316 299 42 1,205 

Marthiseedscceaaes sh: 77 393 73 317 302 43 1, 205 

Anal Gyoaeess vans 72 393 83 324 303 43 1,218 

PN iy O5t te ae oh a msenistcte 85 397 97 334 313 44 1,270 

June... 96 405 110 343 323 45 1,322 

DULY caste ee eaicint alai- 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 

URURG tsps Sele! ec.0.412 5 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 

September..........- 103 404 114 347 331 46 1,345 

OREO DET tram aes coeds 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 

November.........-- 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 

December........-.-. 84R) 396 92R 343R 328 45 1, 288 
1958—January.........++++- 78P 376P 84P 825P 322P 43P 1, 288P 


eerie ee ee 
R—revised; P—preliminary. 4 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,665,265. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
ee arenes es 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Woe Waite 
Employ- Aggregate Evin Wages and Employ- Apecoeet wee Wages and 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
1947—Average.......--.+-+0e: 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average........---.--05- 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average.........--+-+e+: 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average.........-----++- 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average......-...-.++++- 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—Average.........+-+++08 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—Average..........-+++-+: 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average........--++-+05- 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average..........-+++++- 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average.........---+0005 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957—Average........-.--.++++ 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
1967—Jan. 1 .......csceccess 121.4 180.3 148.0 63.58 114.8 171.7 148.8 65.44 
eby. © adc.slesasanns oes 118.6 184.7 155.2 66.66 115.1 182.0 157.3 69.17 
ee Ae eee re 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 
Anes. Dileep <cnss ease ec 118.0 186.1 157.3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 
May. 1 25055 .<.0ss ase? 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
June L ccvcn sos suey 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
Oly hicecsestceau eee vac 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
Par pada’ soins 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Bent dates sais eels te voles 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
OG eS ok ein ig act wade es 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
INOW: Len Saks te aoe 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
jth or id SP rain ee ur 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
TORS Jes 8 ce ynk acces ce be 117.6 182.6 154.7 66.45 109.1 171.3 156.0 68.61 


ee rn 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including ganas, quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 


Area 


Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1958 1957 1957 1958 1957 1957 

(a) Provinces 

: 

: Newfoun oUF fe” RE er A Oe eee 116.4 127.8 124.4 60.66 62.00 57.79 
Prince Edward UCLEN, spew SRS Tee a ee eee 106.6 117.4 109.6 50.55 50.29 47.79 
Nova Scotia. Wakitn sist v Wie MAK oodav me eas WObe ed o£enee 96.4 99.3 99.6 55.48 56.92 52.71 
WietpEsP UES WHOM = a'cb «dem daly « 2156's Srangee'e Fas ep cae ees 98.7 101.1 109.4 56.91 56.79 57.07 
URES OTN to ets aay a Udu n Sie dghale ve vie cinta s « 117.0 122.9 121.0 64.00 66.56 61.16 
are eR BE cocks Sab sd SStn a div Ries nee one cans os 120.4 124.6 123.5 68.89 72.24 65.70 
LOOT cis Eh tny op oh idawce ne gavatesrensacbe 107.9 110.9 109.2 62.13 64.22 60.51 
Saskatchewan. . "axe EY PP TO Oe Te 119.2 128.1 120.7 66.39 66.36 62.97 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)............ 146.6 151.6 148.7 69.19 70.87 66.10 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 111.9 118.1 118.8 70.58 74.80 68.05 

(OS Fe ett a Perr poe eee re 117.6 122.5 121.4 66.45 69.24 63.58 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
SiO Mad Si ancm clecraain eh vod yic Oo gpias seas swowpsse 123.2 130.9 116.3 47.68 49.53 47.83 
PEGRINGY 7 iva OE obs cole Wiles a gd 0 Be Kage ss tend cent see 93.3 95.1 92.9 69.62 71.21 66.30 
Halifax aed calle Ch gs Oi ae = 65k <u x ws UR se Ae 3 08 117.1 118.0 122.4 54.02 54.53 50.66 
SiN ROU Abc 55 0s 55:¥ Gb alps + Hed > OMe 650 Sow veaie see 105.2 91.4 110.2 50.48 51.95 49.68 
8 On) A ee ee eee ae eee ee eerie 105.9 112.1 108.5 55.69 57.84 52.38 
BHSPDPOG EG Aes bis 208 occa sii ecle vate dagiene-0d 0.0% 2 tine c's 100.5 105.8 112.8 51.00 56.89 51.76 
BOR ee ee ee ee ee ee ee. ere 109.9 115.2 113.1 60.12 62.81 59.38 
rR PARTAC OR de auch < ds GAB. s 5 dco Be Geos v4.0 008 ohare kes 73.8 74.9 76.4 55.82 57.90 53.73 
OS es Se ee oe ee ee ere oer eee 121.2 126.0 121.5 64.65 67.21 60.92 
CORO PASE: ec ci cates Malice dase se Cay vie 05:08 oR ks 119.8 122.1 120.5 59.69 61.73 56.76 
RFE POINTED Boa ae'v'p 5 calls shades © 0 dred a 6's; ap cin ofl 5 x Hs 102.8 103.8 109.2 75.37 75.76 69.37 
We Ghee 1 Mime © Cal's bs eRe ee Cy Chen vss 176.3 178.7 179.3 73.61 90.80 70.43 
Dilamars? Walley ik co's ctl det <x des ab cia 50cie <iom cgpisiaie 113.2 118.8 122.1 75.28 76.68 70.56 
Sen Gatharined. en. .cs Mb eat cds omeshes wanes eSecwes 116.6 121.2 127.2 76.50 78.50 73.69 
FCOUNUOs hak aR ee Gers s. GUY Cah oLer a Rs Gna sos han viseberee 132.0 134.9 131.9 69.41 71.93 65.99 
PLATOAIGONE dhe ak ccs 9-5 GS Ch © vie > Re awh ee a sue sO wae 109.2 112.6 115.6 72.01 74.71 69.21 
Brendon. Beans hs ak eae + deeig Chee e'e soca rab Rese 85.6 86.0 87.5 61.46 65.11 59.20 
NAG sive ata A orn. os + A AUD «dhe eke EES oe bh eee ene 110.4 112.5 111.6 58.63 61.50 56.60 
ASIGCRONER teh aban ve nas Mes Oa a RRG 26 08 ca vEBE en 113.6 116.6 115.0 59.91 64.82 59.52 
BSCR a aie cities eb «eh doth cv te bu gde sod acne Hie oe « 144.8 144.7 140.7 84.62 85.49 80.51 
FON Ger. 0 5 ee Bie cow ks: Raby tel <b dee me Has ch' 0.0f5 1SHe eds 116.9 121.6 118.9 61.83 64.86 59.38 
WDETANED 6010s GMS CINE cus obi Seats, Ag S'e Aatese ae Blea 00:5 <M aaa a 'n 134.7 139.1 127.1 85.24 89.57 77.94 
WANGBOR: fila <Gie.vcoss Dats ile ao dos Gawd Tewed.oe vigay ons 86.2 92.3 107.2 67.82 75.76 68.02 
SanttiStes Merioys«. sdats div« utes din dog ceed od alesse 130.9 135.0 133.1 85.76 87.00 80.35 
Wits WilliameeP'hs Arthur, 305.05 40 i aeGoe rev teen vin9he oe 116.5 121.3 113.8 68.66 72,79 65.21 
RTT 0 ae Ae cw cb STG « Uidials a Biaid-o cle vctpstergd'o00 107.8 108.8 108.2 59.57 61.74 57.43 
aes Ea ok Css Sack Cale te anip veh Rag soe 121.1 126.9 119.5 61.98 62.31 59.49 
eee Oe Pry ee eee ee et eee 125.9 133.3 119.4 60.30 61.43 57.18 
RN Breen cote Bee Oe ee eee 176.3 183.6 174.3 62.74 65.27 60.33 
ae ey rae. Stee Oe eee te ee 157.1 159.7 156.2 65.94 67.37 62.43 
Be Pe ee ee ee eee eee 115.7 119.1 119.0 69.53 72.58 66.14 
BA ARE a oh ete PAS «od ols BoRGs v10 wip Sica shige < oe 120.9 120.1 123.4 64.15 67.00 60.94 
. 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


; Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
1958 1957 
IMI YSIWAS oc coer co cee cine bien nce Pros een selene 126.0 78.67 
Metal mining......5. 0 eaeee+-snecrcern ces estenees 137.0 79.71 
(olde eek pac es 1s ae RR 8s oe ie eRe 75.0 68.96 
Othor metals...) sass: s+) <> taps ees dees 194.8 84.08 
OIE cs aio aides dain 9-8 oP ED + 22 id= stk + Ae 111.1 80.97 
(co 1G ee le a Bet he Per ae we Soren cy sa 61.8 66.04 
Oiland natural gas..........+-.seeceee eer ee sense 290.9 94.01 
Ning aiviabeales viskescesakuaig shes dk apis > oe <en ris 121.4 68.05 
Manufacturing................-0eeseee errr eens 109.1 65.44 
Food and beverages.......--+0+0eeee0ecr ee terette 102.6 58.76 
Meat products........+-.seeeesecertenseerer eet 123.6 67.59 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 73.8 49.87 
Grain mill products. ......++.-+seeeeereeeece 101.9 61.71 
Bread and other bakery products........-----+-- 108.7 57.79 
Biscuits and crackers........--+++see+20+800- : 82.4 42.81 
Distilled and malt liquors.........+++-+++5+5+59> 105.9 76.37 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......+-+++++s59-+> 83.0 57.54 
Rubber products.......-sseeeceeeeeseeeeerernrees 104.5 67.71 
Leather products.........sessseenerencterrrsrcees 84.1 43.68 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)......------++--: 88.7 40.42 
Textile products (except clothing).......------+--+- 79.2 51.68 
Cotton yarn and broad woven ZOOS. «, ~~ ware 80.8 48.93 
Woollen goods.....-.-.+0.-seeeeeeeeeersrrrcese? 60.5 48.94 
Synthetic textiles and silk..........--.++--+55> 81.3 60.52 
Clothing (textile and fur)........+-+++-0 505505500 87.9 88.88 
Men's clothing.....00..ssssseeecererscsterreren® 93.1 38.26 
Women’s clothing...........++++eeeeesretereees 89.8 38.50 
Knit g00ds......secscesseceesesceceresetecaecrs 75.4 39.79 
Wood products. . 94.2 53.03 
Saw and planing mills............++++ss0ees0005> 91.0 53.88 
MRI GTEO dog cts « cba tebe o M[6 p shel diatwd\e”o~ ieee ts 108.9 52.42 
Other wood products 81.8 50.13 
Paper products..........seeeeeeee ener cere ssertees 114.0 78.73 
ulp and paper mills. . 111.7 85.88 
Other paper products 119.8 60.15 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.........-- 119.5 71.29 
Tron and steel products..........0+eeeee essere reese 105.6 72.30 
Agricultural implements........-++++0455s055058 61.9 71.28 
Fabricated and structural steel...........---+--- 165.2 70.62 
Hardware and tools..........+seeeese eer eeree: 93.6 65.47 
Heating and cooking appliances........-.---++++: 93.9 61.80 
Tron castings 99.2 68.27 
Machinery mfg 115.1 69.18 
Primary iron and steel. 111.2 85.74 
Sheet metal products.. 99.7 67.92 
Transportation equipmen 134.1 72.60 
Aircraft and parts 390.1 75.78 
Motor vehicles 113.7 76.58 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...... 105.3 71.35 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment... . 84.5 71.14 
Shipbuilding and repairing......-..++++055025+50> 144.6 , ; ‘ if 64.70 
Non-ferrous metal products.........-+++.+--s50005 130.4 : ; : : 76.93 
Aluminum products.......+..-seeeesse ener ese ees 127.9 t : P ‘ 71.23 
Brass and copper products.............+5+s55005> 103.7 : é : _ 68.71 
Smelting and refining..........0+005s000ee sere ee 161.1 F , A x 85.05 
Electrical apparatus and BUDPLIOS:;\)-noy vue ames 141.8 H : : 70.26 
Non-metallic mineral products.........-.-+++++5+5 123.2 4 ‘ . ‘ 67.27 
Clay products........0sseseeeceeeeerssreecsseess 95.0 s : ; 65.06 
Glass and glass products.........0+0+se-2ss0080) 129.6 5 : . 72.03 65.02 
Products of petroleum and coal.........++++++-555> 138.5 $ : A A 98.50 
Chemical PFOdUCts......s.seceeseerececemeneeseees 133.3 i J 3 4 75.85 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... ... 118.5 J é ‘ ‘ 68.42 
Acids, alkalis and salts............sseeeessersess 150.9 . ; : ‘ 88.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......--..+- 112.7 ‘ : [ 55.90 
 Constructiom..........s0csecccccesseeenrenesesseee 111.9 f 117. ; m 62.54 
Building and general engineering...........+++++++5 116.8 4 z F i 64.87 
Building.........- au Shiai ts a 120.0 , s F ‘ 64.42 
Engineering work... ...+++sseeeeeessseeneeretees 103.3 ‘ ; : ’ 67.38 
Highways, bridges and streets......----..++++5055 104.1 is ‘ ; . 57.61 
SORVICO:. «sc cacoksshoceesSu eae ceorees = s- su regcenns 128.0 i i : - 43.96 
Hotels and restaurants........eseeeee eee ere etree 119.3 ; 5 2 é 37.22 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.........----++++ 112.5 , i s G 38.16 
Other Service..:.occesseccesescenrenussbetioenamnvie 174.9 : a : : 64.77 
Industrial composite. ..........-..0eeeee eee ee eee 117.6 : 4 . ; 63.58 
a 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

(in cents) 
Jan. 1, Dee. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Dee. 1, Jan. 1, 
1958 1957 1957 1958 1957 1957 
ETRE PAERAT LNT NE Se ye ce et stoke ns sels i a 41.3 39.7 37.3 169.7 161.7 157.1 
INTC DERN ee Le ere a divs nics da ty © «melee + 37.6 40.5 38.2 150.6 146.1 139.1 
BS ee ae ep Re. In 8 ae 38.6 40.9 40.2 150.9 146.6 141.7 
re ee ed ed vain ats w dis Gai e saky a fede 38.4 41.6 38.7 148.9 146.9 141.8 
AB BE ae Me RR PES 36.9 40.6 87.7 174.6 172.6 166.5 
WIAHIRS ices toe tee ae pees Weer fe ee eee eee, od 36.7 39.8 38.1 154.5 152.2 149.3 
ee EES Looe 5, Shae pag ee A ee yee 6 Ge 37.5 40.0 39.4 177.0 172.6 163.0 
be: es ee Be A Oe Bree ee ie 37.6 40.3 38.6 175.3 172.3 164.5 
Jafydok lig dere te VE <a 1k 2 edie Ae Maaep aed ed ee eee 34.4 37.2 35.1 199.5 196.4 187.9 


(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(?) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). : 


TABLE C-5.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Earnings 
Industry 

Jan. 1|/Dec.1\Jan. 1\Jan. 1|Dec.1|Jan, 1 

1958 | 1957 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 1957 

no. no no. | cts. cts. | cts. 

Winn, bn. Gis <crns axes ses Dany + so sienngrp es Nees 40.3| 42.6] 40.7| 194.0) 193.7] 181.6 
Metal mining.....0-..sccccesercserecnvacnnaaresnrs eras 40.8} 43.2} 40.2] 200.8] 201.5) 189.2 
GaSe, Seat cin rclisie Wied able vemiele ae eine pnawi rinse sees 40.7| 42.6] 40.3] 156.7) 158.7 159.8 
Other metal. .......2sc000ccecencmerecseemascccesnces 40.9| 43.5] 40.1| 217.6) 217.3 201.7 
TAs drag kee «<<< te cielath sos oan ww ee oe tame oe ae 39.4] 40.7| 43.0) 184.7] 182.9 172.1 
(oi eee rere ne ees 37.8| 39.7] 42.0] 167.0] 166.4 155.6 
Oiland natural gas.........sceseeeeeeeeeeeeernceeres 42.2| 42.5] 45.0] 212.9) 211.0) 202.4 
Non-metal: anes ccsunk aris on ne orale Wines vies Sh ghie eve Heap 39.1] 43.1] 38.5] 175.0) 173.4 166.7 
Manufacturing....s.ssecsceccnceeseesacceresnneneeseeeees 37.3| 40.6] 37.9] 165.7| 163.5) 158.0 
Food and beverages.......-0e ssc eeeeececennceeersceees 87.6| 40.9] 37.6] 146.4] 142.1] 137.9 
Meat products......-.ssececeeeseccersseeceeerertees 37.5| 40.7] 37.5] 170.0) 170.1) 164.7 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 31.41 39.0] 34.0] 133.5} 120.5} 117.3 
Grain mill products........+.+-eseseeeerececececeeee 39.5] 42.6] 38.6] 158.5] 154.7| 144.5 
Bread and other bakery products........+++-++++5595 41.2| 42.9] 42.0] 130.8] 128.0) 123.8 
Distilled and malt liquors........-.ss0e+eseeerer sees 37.8} 39.9] 39.5] 191.1] 185.4] 176.2 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........++0+-e+eeeseeeee 39.2) 40.0} 38.2] 162.0} 160.5) 138.4 
Rubber products........0.+-seeeererecececrsrececseses 33.8] 41.0] 39.4] 164.5] 167.9] 160.8 
Leather products.........0++secsnceeeeereeeeerenceeces 34.8] 39.7] 36.0] 112.7| 112.6] 110.0 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).........+-0+++++e008 33.7| 38.8] 34.6] 106.4) 107.9] 106.1 
Textile products (except clothing).........+++++++++++5: 38.1] 42.0] 39.1) 124.2] 123.3] 118.6 
Cotton yarn and broad woven BOOKS. us savanna sd onees 36.2| 40.7| 37.0] 122.4] 122.6] 119.8 
Woollen goods......eseeccecreceecreceneuereeteeeeess 38.1] 42.4] 39.7] 116.1] 116.2) 110.0 
Synthetic textiles and silk..........++++++eeeseeeeeee 43.0] 43.6] 44.1] 133.3] 131.8) 125.1 
Clothing (textile and fur).........:eeseeeeeeeeeeeresees 32.4| 37.4] 32.4] 107.1] 105.8) 103.6 
Men’s clothing...........:csecseeeeeneereeecreeceees 31.8] 36.4] 32.1] 108.1] 107.5] 103.4 
Women’s clothing.......--.0:se+seeeeeerereceeereree 30.0] 35.5} 29.0] 115.5) 110.7) 110.4 
Knit goods.......scceeeecececseeeeececreeeeecssreees 35.5) 40.3| 35.6] 100.2] 100.9) 99.5 
*Wood products........-+-+eeeeeeeeeeeees | 36.1] 40.9] 36.2) 144.9] 143.7] 136.3 
Saw and planing mills..............+-++ “*"| 35.2] 39.4] 34.4) 156.8] 154.6] 147.0 
WERRPRREREPG Ss con oo vinsca ce neces icceisshas ‘| 37.4] 43.3] 38.7] 131.4] 130.9] 124.8 
Other wood products.........-.++0s0005 ‘| 37.1] 42.5] 39.1) 122.4] 124.1] 116.5 
Paper products.......-+.s-sseceeereeseees 38.7| 41.1] 40.2] 189.3) 187.2) 183.3 
ulp and paper mills...........502+000+ 39.4] 41.2) 41.1] 204.5) 203.2) 196.1 
Other paper products............e0egeeeee 36.8] 40.7) 37.5] 147.1] 146.8) 141.4 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 38.3] 39.7| 38.3] 192.1] 191.5] 184.6 
*Iron and steel products........-.-.seeeeerees 37.6) 40.6] 38.3] 186.5) 185.9] 177.7 
Agricultural implements...........++6+++++ 38.3] 39.3] 37.7] 185.1) 183.7] 172.3 
Fabricated and structural steel.............+ “"| 37.5) 41.9] 35.0] 183.3] 184.3) 173.5 
Hardware and tools...........scscereesesscees “"| 38.3] 41.0] 38.0] 164.4] 163.7) 157.8 
Heating and cooking APPLIANCES. ...-.0.5000000 008 “| 36.8] 40.9] 37.2] 159.4] 159.8] 147.9 
Tron castings.....--.++;sessseeeseeeeenneeeereres “| 35.8] 39.8] 37.4] 178.6] 180.1] 171.8 
Machinery MAUNIAGEITING, » <..0.5.9.4:0 o0901009 aaciesme cue’ 38.1] 41.9] 39.4] 173.9] 174.0) 165.2 
Primary iron and steel...........-.seeeeee eee eeeeees 39.2} 40.0] 40.0] 219.7| 218.8) 207.5 
Sheet metal products..........+-+eseeeeeeereereceees 37.0] 39.5] 36.7] 179.0] 178.2] 168.4 
*Transportation EQUIPMENE......0ccccsrereenccercevees 37.0| 40.8] 38.2] 186.3] 189.3] 178.9 
Aircraft and parts.........+.+seseseeeeeeeereneeeeres 40.0| 41.1] 38.8] 189.6] 188.9] 177.7 
Motor vehicles..........0sssseespereeeeeeeeeeeeeeres 30.8] 41.8} 37.4] 200.1] 210.2) 193.8 
Motor vehicle parts and acCCessories........0+2+eeeeee 35.2| 39.7| 37.1] 188.1] 185.5} 179.9 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment......-.--.+++++ 39.4) 39.7| 39.8] 178.4| 179.9] 175.0 
Shipbuilding and repairing............0++e0+0++eeeees 37.4] 41.3] 36.7] 182.1] 183.0] 170.7 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........sesseeeececereces 39.7| 41.0] 40.1] 194.7| 190.7] 179.0 
Aluminum products.......-.+0ceeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeee 38.9] 42.0] 39.0] 162.4] 159.9} 154.0 
Brass and copper PLOdUctS.......seeseeeeerecereeeees 38.8| 41.2] 37.7] 173.2] 172.5) 161.1 
Smelting an TOAIMING sachs aed «<cvehn vnc se eaoe eee 40.4] 40.6] 41.4) 214.6] 210.6} 195.2 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.........+-++-++++++++ 38.2| 40.7] 37.2| 168.7| 167.1) 163.1 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 38.9| 40.5} 38.1] 189.8] 188.8] 180.9 
Radios and radio parts....-...-+++ssseseeeereeeeeees 36.8| 41.2] 36.3] 151.2] 147.3) 142.7 
Batteries. ....0.++-eceeneceneseersecenneeenceneeeees 37.0| 41.8] 37.7| 163.1] 166.5) 158.5 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 37.6| 40.2} 38.5) 173.2] 171.1) 168.1 
Miscellaneous electrical products......+.ssasseseresss 38.9) 40.6] 35.5] 154.4) 153.1) 151.6 
Wire and cable.........-.+sseeeeeeeeneerereeeeceeees 37.9] 41.1] 38.5] 179.9] 183.0] 171.9 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........-.s+e0eeeers 39.2| 43.1] 39.6] 165.3] 163.6) 158.6 
VEG TO CUCKE ores os<'vj0se «z's ain s)siain winlope ater ea aaa 39.0) 42.8] 40.7| 154.9] 153.8} 148.0) 
Glass and glass products.........ceseseceseceseseees 40.3) 42.7] 39.2] 160.7] 159.5] 155.3 
Products of petroleum and coal........++++++++s0000ees 40.4| 41.5] 41.8] 234.4] 226.6) 214.1 
Chemical products. ........ +. Sosa ate le Rois sien aie nome 40.0} 41.0} 40.4] 179.9] 176.5] 165.7 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40.3] 41.5} 40.1] 137.6] 185.9] 131.4 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........0-+,sseeereeeeeeeees 41.1] 41.9] 42.4] 212.8] 205.0) 192.4 
Py Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.........++++++ 38.4] 41.4] 38.1] 186.2) 134.3} 127.1 
Pura ble;gOods. «0.00 0n0% u«.> «0 demas adnan eaimne Meee 37.6] 40.9] 38.1] 178.0} 177.3) 169.3 
Non-durable goods 37.0| 40.4] 37.7| 152.5] 148.8] 145.4 
Construction.............. Aue + ov nis «Uae Ree 33.8] 41.2) 34.4] 177.5) 178.1) 170.1 
Building and general engineering........--++.+.+++++: 32.3] 41.6] 33.1| 195.3] 193.6) 182.8 
Highways, bridges and streets. .......++++++eeereee: 37.0| 40.4] 37.7] 144.8] 144.5) 140.1 
Electric and motor transportation.......++.++++++++++ 42.4| 44.3] 42.2] 163.7] 161.2) 156.6 
SOrviod tac cusiccdie + «7a plete Menta tee eiawin ns els eget RSE 38.6] 39.8] 39.1] 96.4] 95.8) 92.6 
Hotels and restaurants........-.+essereereeeeereeees 39.2| 39.9] 39.8] 95.7) 95.2) 93.2 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.........-.-+++++++ 37.5) 40.0] 38.3] 92.5) 92.0) 86.5 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Weekly 
Wages 


Jan. 1|Dec.1 


1957 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 =100) 


; ours Average Average 9 | —-————— ——_ -— —--——-- 
Period Woslkod Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Rar desk Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
ets. $ 

Monthly Average 1949...............0065 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Monthly Average 1950...............++-- 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 

Monthly Average 1951...............++5- 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 

Monthly Average 1952...............008 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 

Monthly Average 1953.............0.0008- 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 

Monthly Average 1954...............006- 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 

Monthly Average 1955.............00000- 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 

Monthly Average 1956...............0005 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 

Monthly Average 1957............-..0005 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 1272 
Week Preceding: 

January LgAOST dcitmres garasis vito 5s 41.2° 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 

Fepraary | hy L007 ciskec osvcecccqeus 40.9 157.5 64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 

March DeLOO Ys stp ctntite aivitia 6 3 3 he 0S 40.9 157.6 64.46 154.5 120.5 128.2 

April Te 967 stax dic cvods ec 41.1 158.7 65.23 156.4 120.9 129.4 

y p ity Cf Re ee ee 40.6 160.0 64.96 155.7 121.1 128.6 

June Te ROSS sxc ctu dilsler ons dees 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 

July DeehOOT seiectete stdvienaagees 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 

August Be OGT sccatane <iatcheranls areats 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 

September 10,1967 3. sans cape nada 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 

cto) hb Ue ee ae eee 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 

Novemmber1,. 1057... sisivs divas oo ven 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 

Medemben. 15:2057. shi. ens d cadena. 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 

January ps Se) Oe ee 40.5* 165.7 67.11* 160.9 123.4 130.4 


Nor: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


oe * ot tama for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88, and January 1, 1958 are 
3 an 81, 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


: 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ee 
Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Date Nearest: 
March 1 1008. cacy eee 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403, 683 
March TOS iMacs is 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
March Re i iia ire Re ae 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510, 551 118, 035 628,586 
March 1. 10068 55-6 aka 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
March BY 19D Tock ic acti ta = 14, 218 12, 694 26,912 474, 661 113,489 588, 150 
April 4 106 ii ase aoe a 19,523 14, 760 34, 283 479, 539 111,129 590, 668 
May Ry Re 8 a aRe, 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
June 4 DOT es Sao ee ; 28,041 19, 163 47,204 226,022 80,973 306, 995 
July Ls 2067. o> om aan : 21,843 17, 648 39,486 180, 521 85, 981 266, 502 
August ee ee 20, 837 14, 060 34,897 171, 765 84,581 256, 346 
September 1, 1957.............--- 14,379 16,047 30, 426 171, 981 76,446 248, 427 
October ba cei on AE A 12,792 13, 660 26,452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
November 1, 1057... 0.024. .0008 9,751 11, 046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305, 030 
December ) Rai C1 Se Nie” Slr Sa 13,327 11, 209 24,536 327,335 107,201 434, 536 
January i ag (1 2 ee ae Se Pe 7,450 7,270 14,720 607, 217 147,423 754, 640 
February (Tee PCE ied ae ee, Seis 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677, 163 167,591 844, 754 
March be CLs) OE eee aay a8 ae 7,389 8,459 15,848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 


ea ee cee ee SE ee 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 31, 1958(?) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total December | Jazuary 
31, 1957 31, 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 170 92 262 + 582 — 431 
yg Be SPR eee cee ETE. 2a 8 ee Eee 443 6 449 + 78 — 4,513 
seed Quarrying and Oil Wells 726 43 769 — 187 — 286 
tal Mining... 393 17 410 — 168 — 238 
We COMA Re eevee 230 18 248 - 19 ad 11 
Non-Metal Mining.......... t 69 1 70 + 35 _ 16 
‘ uarrying, Clay a roti te Ne Se ae 7 3 10 ao 5 - 1 
rie rit. Sens, Se” ete a: ee - 27 4 31 -- 40 — 20 
Poe GO 1) sh Aa eS Ae ee =e 1,959 1,287 3,246 + 662 — 3,319 
(ye SF re @ ES eerie) PP eee eee 120 84 204 + 15 — ili7 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 68 8 76 + 13 + 66 
RAED IPE DOCUES. Gs) 5 M00 ole 5c 5 6 dip cite n'a tle coes oe 11 13 24 + 5 39 
1 TRCN Ge ESOL UOES «a's 5c sOte Os < oslo ntellesininee vedo 47 73 120 — 44 - 49 
| Textile Products (except clothing)................ 52 50 102 0 — 175 
Cnthing Gentile and fut}. 4.00% ice sae ween ese tec 58 620 678 + 217 — 627 
. EEC, EONOMDIN i's <0 8s oe ks hhc asus Down oesseanwne 175 48 223 + 58 — 191 
OGL I VORMICED 5.oy's'u'a abe ces. vo ols oBite cue e a da oe 134 31 165 + 75 — 45 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 101 45 146 + 2 a 80 
be Bite, Giteel Products 1002s Sey es eve clses,- 365 67 432 + 139 — 709 
riahion IOOUOOIIGIG Joss csc d¥e cect ceaas 3 324 36 360 + 51 — 6598 
Novi ‘errous Metal Products.................. : 66 42 108 + 12 — 103 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 162 49 211 ~ 3 — 262 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 48 21 69 a 26 = 72 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 17 7 24 = 1 _ 24 
CJUEIMIOAL ROO UCHS 5 «fide Me. vwck wiles oswonge de 138 48 186 + 46 — 97 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 73 45 118 + 51 — 137 
CTT St ES ers ene Ee OPS See er eeey eae 644 69 713 + 70 631 
Rete Conttrabtors; ,..de Ress cwateovwavnngaecch 521 43 564 + 122 — 444 
Special Trade Contractors...........sssseeeseees 123 26 149 — 52 — 187 
| Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 227 167 394 - 7 — 799 
} PLRENSGOTULOTION » 600s) s bad ae oe cp Cae ey sae naaaess 154 53 207 = 84 — 693 
erage Ges oh. MY Ad ld cB elo tcanee 30 13 43 + 16 - 12 
Comrmaniontion erst pasts. odes see Peres eee see eve 43 101 144 ~ 2 - 94 
: Public Utility Operation........................... 93 16 109 + 4 — 154 
Fh ORE DOOR EF DODD ERED Ret Oe! SEE EE PRG 1,104 1,115 2,219 + 446 — 1,300 
WIMMER) NI Eth Fic dade Lee AAT ek cou wg ees as 394 2 679 + 165 — 610 
PUA Cate oc eC Ada Rea s eee eR eekba css eames ge 710 830 1,540 + 281 — 790 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 439 464 903 + 81 — 506 
nO ORIER Dre COUe Ener ED: EC CEEEOCOE: CREST OTe 1, 667 4,713 6,380 — 706 — 3,544 
Community or Public Service..................45 163 1,010 1,173 - 93 — 6576 
VETMIMIONY HOT VICE. .5 56.6 desdeicy ogc 6o eet ese see ) 1,029 329 1,358 — 748 — 743 
(RRGErOR GION POL VACOsicun vedas Scus tasscs ce verge cbs 23 32 55 = 23 — 164 
PPARCOM PIE VICE es eC ek es bisa cledees +s ostpa ke 181 360 541 + 160 — 410 
PP prairie Or vaCOs vet ick ss ss.08ss06 ches o's ssc eulte te 0 271 2,982 3,253 = 2 — 1,651 
NEDRA IND TOTAL (ois sbtae ina sree meee 7,472 7,972 15,444 + 430 —15,483 

Co ele i ood Se a Eee oe 

() Preliminary—subject to revision, 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND R 


OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 30, 1958(?) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Registrations for Employment 


Total 


2,274 
2,764 
1,349 
3,496 

11 


Male 


9,404 
19,881 
8,830 
45, 893 
8,652 
21,559 
320,157 


242,787 
9,909 
31,098 
13, 832 
124, 848 
63, 100 


Female 


2,068 
43,076 
20,180 
29,924 

37 


24,527 


Total 


11,472 
62,957 
29,010 
75,817 

8,689 
22,531 


STRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 


Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,458 816 
COLGRLCAL WODKOYS.¢ o.cies0 0 bees een nos ee 637 2,127 
eR ER TOT KORG sic cc acveisldcpofere sine ue waeNes 865 484 
Personal and domestic service workers... 300 3,196 
PIGAIGH se ows) 0h. ss ontyrae hao athe cr <teet Th Qhyas scoxcaors 
Agriculture and fishing.............++++: 179 15 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 2,275 1,005 

Food and kindred products (inc. 

EOVRCOD),. » «cae vat cdbwens akaeeeee 26 8 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 31 789 
Lumber and lumber products........ SED? Wy ccs he oe 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 32 9 
Leather and leather products........ 31 61 
Stone, clay and glass products....... ID Al Ao «0 $e Rs 
Metalworking PRG Re RE ee SE See 214 2 
HO EMIGILGOL 35., «2 swithss Fale 2 90:6 woolen 61 4 
Transportation equipment........... 13 
MIDI © ooh: Fanon ds AE 6 aiecies aie oe 55 
KDNStrUCbION 5 ¢ ernie «Benya ale oe 255 
Transportation (exce vip seamen)...... 329 9 
Communications and public utility... Ce Seer ae 
Trade and service...........-+sse0 103 84 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 698 32 
WP OLOINOM 5 ait isecc all cobs ekeh Vy sv eesond 48 6 
ADDTENLICEN Kocdac ns a aisaiteoncieoosaes 41 1 

Unalcilled Workers wes sg cdiitles >a scsvisse 1,097 217 
Food and toDacco......00.ssceences 45 22 
Lumber and lumber products........ 179 13 
Metal working ...00..5. dieser scaaven 138 14 
SOMMGTUCUION phos sho bn ss Salepr ee p21 ge | > Sea ae 
Other unskilled workers............. 500 168 

GRAN DIVO TRAIL cis eencstess 6,822 7,860 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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677,163 


167,591 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 30, 1958 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
() Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Office Month Year Month Year 
January January January January January January 


30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 


155 4 290 36,549 29,038 23,291 
- Sere 5s 7 8,120 5,617 4, 663 
4 3 36 3,532 2, 696 2,010 
147 91 247 24, 897 20,725 16,618 
Prince Edward Island 68 75 67 7,249 6,125 4,928 
Charlottetown........ he 48 59 38 4,181 3,527 3,171 
Summerside.......... hs 20 16 29 3,068 2,598 1,757 
INGE PSOOUU A. « Bota da coos de Gh bak «wee ews 704 752 630 40,085 31,293 26,972 
Ambherst...... . 6 3 11 1,666 1,423 1,178 
Bridgewater 6 6 35 3,025 2,582 1,754 
alifax..... 368 397 454 7,441 6, 180 5,127 
Le Bats Oe Se a Ree eee ees ie cee ee 1,593 1,165 1,234 
Kentville. 13 ll 39 4,375 3,179 3,490 
eae. 9 14 7 1,257 840 688 
New Glasgow 24 33 44 5, 869 4,418 3,303 
Sy By U REG Be”: SS SRE 8 Ae | eee Per ree oe 1,102 1,085 916 
ydney. 212 220 25 6,443 4,801 4, 633 
POLO. 5.050% is 9 6 ll 2,511 2,380 1,628 
PLEPUCls, Me cn ccd weet Rass ccc 57 54 4 4,803 3,240 3,021 
New Brunswick. 461 406 852 45,492 39,658 31,411 
Bathurst 13 5 15 7,756 6, 880 5,560 
Campbellton 36 24 76 3,570 2,778 2,476 
Edmundston 16 11 38 3,414 2,890 2,260 
Fredericton 85 73 81 2,782 2,474 1,978 
Minto..... 1 2 104 998 
Moncton 208 173 327 12, 496 10, 957 8,979 
INQGWCBRUG OW ou asso ROR kks ub oes (heat onde se seh anaveniey 9 ‘ 3,913 3,062 
Saint John.. 83 105 97 3,825 3,360 ’ 
St. t. Stephen. 5 54 3,043 2,527 1,803 
Pe tT Re Pe ee 8 8 18 889 859 703 
Woadsionl EP Oh, Ree 6 2 33 2,310 2,167 1,140 
QUOI GE ened Se ucs cbs Wee boas ahs 3,508 3,009 10,510 255,530 239,274 168,911 
DOBtOR,; Ole... ce sees 12 3 1,157 1,21 
Beauharnois 14 21 41 1,710 1,802 972 
Buckingham 5 31 26 1,347 1,190 1,164 
ae A oe eae oe 42 55 31 3,508 3,037 2,321 
MCDB er. Betas. o 00s hss Gbsk a caweds ABE Ti cacaden chs 1 3,562 3,146 2,218 
MADIGOUEMI TD, ws . 5 cb eek sc eesbs 26 35 350 2,652 2,208 1,519 
ISELOR IEE a ears Pace cs hc RM ce nase 35 27 155 2,099 2,051 791 
Drummond vallG,. ....ns cS veas vasscne 36 32 101 3,296 3,429 2,329 
PRAT AIT : COM itis ce woke «Cte «seas 5 6 11 1,586 ¥ 1,067 
| Moréabyillesiy.6..c5.5< Ret scree s 9 13 988 2,552 1,833 995 
. (ee Be. Seer, | eee BS flbeasn cen. a 3 2,779 2,415 1,897 
REND ,b 90. Be sno} RUE Ks os eons 11 22 52 2) 804 3,486 1,986 
TEE Tae Oe en ee eee oe 22 24 47 5,335 4,169 4,341 
Waltettocs. ee. te.s0. $Me Recs. e 41 60 74 5, 241 5, 737 3, 626 
MONOWIOLO.< Cede. cae cnt ate eas weeks 26 24 42 , 080 2,451 1,799 
TEC Se) a ee <r a a 8 9 26 1,375 1,493 
BOA: MBIDRIONN 5 ov x54 <ltae un unkvbs 26 4 54 2,895 2,415 2,429 
‘Lal Bi Ve a i I ee 75 13 1,795 i; 1,215 701 
SRE So ena eee 51 63 6,217 5,657 4,064 
POMBE VINO JUSS ccccecce eet vcce tins 22 12 39 1,863 2,299 989 
Beitr Mi kwbsiass Hea vtOeeh wnewune 1 1 8 1,235 1,028 799 
Maniwaki...... EA a ey 38 | eer 23 44 1,362 1,200 687 
EN EATT i fee 5 Se ee Ss Bee ae 1 7 156 4,921 3,598 2,565 
DE BeantiG. WOT ECs Sn eGR i cate Pee ev be esas 3 25. 1,893 1,648 1,025 
Mont-Laurier......... one 10 55 6 1,283 1,024 835 
LO a een Ae 13 12 18 3,089 8,374 1,912 
GNtTGAL, Alev ok. + isos oghiit, D amsisieus 1,746 1,394 3,177 81,203 74,703 54,134 
Naw Righmibhid tc, ates conv ees 8 1 12 3,005 2,628 2,196 
MOTG AMPOAI Gs occ sect cc ek x sevcae pO el See 1,650 1,552 1,037 
- peed Enid Gale: Sv k.we LCHON 0.6 Bowie ee « 412 288 538 19,099 17,641 16,147 
SOUS: MOGs Se wsn cig cttettehiwe « <ici's 33 48 102 6,380 5, 662 3,591 
Riviére du ~~ PROS ne eee a 61 25 163 7,401 6,521 4,346 
Pk ORC Eck ee . 12 3 585 1,784 1,587 668 
(RETIN Cs cutee ee view cae OW os ciecen's 103 67 105 4,249 3,996 1,508 
a ee ee ri ee % 36 21 1,554 1,316 970 
Ste. Anne ds Bee vu. cI hve ovis 22 33 82 1,668 1,478 1,352 
ih UNOP ORES. wed cola han BW atv vel elles 27 21 31 2,702 3,084 2,128 
by ELVaGinblio, foc...) Mth sce sens 32 23 46 3,187 443 2,566 
STCAN bc ARE eins cea Oee de Rocce 6 38 34 53 2,733 2,585 1,958 
BEE TEPOMO IN hos puteev cece s 22 27 2,531 3,376 pth 
CPi kth oe Pieter sae na 54 55 379 2,454 1,601 1,5 
Arbcinead Pie Le 16 8 69 m1 5483 | 3,095 
MB Caines), W's Pouaeee ces 62 62 1 , , , 
nae : eee alten ori a ee 60 61 3! 3, po eel eee 
PRBOUOTG MINN in5sensecs coke tess 9 41 9 , ' ' 
Trois-Riviéres....... Beans 133 115 209 7,777 6, 698 5,299 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 30, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office — ———— : 
(4) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
January January January January January January 


30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 


Quebec—Con. 
Walid’ Or. Cidide .ce> pase ep ane 17 15 60 3,023 2,816 1, 253 
MAMLOWTIGLC finch ceuesy i tye ress some 12 17 65 3, 169 3,505 2,191 
Wigtoria Villess fis sds. hee ee = 47 26 61 3,962 4,645 2,431 
Wille Gh Alsritt. esse ccaetteres onsets 22 27 lll 2,742 2,998 1,708 
Ville Bt. GeEGEgOB. .. 655. WEE ooo obs 4 10 116 4,235 4,077 2,318 
CT Ly eee emetic 5,365 6,163 10,354 256,811 230, 081 161,324 
PATBUMIGIS cis sere s bse ones Cowan 18 5 50 659 873 510 
Barrie. ee ee. See 15 21 60 1,713 1,345 1,320 
PU a ee 9 2 54 2,751 2,302 1,847 
Bravebridg@er.. f..... 50 eaey es veeves 48 113 39 1,787 1,472 1,131 
BAM PGON Mas GeWe coce ke cee eave eer n’e ll ll 24 1,668 1,301 810 
UPANEOLG deeds ces as dees Neils seer 55 48 54 3,895 3,892 2,790 
PATOOICVIILO. Wer. oo LOM ome ecb 21 29 35 758 630 544 
Carleton Piase..00:. Ur ss ook. - ahr 2 3 7 665 553 621 
Shatiat, ib. b.. .. > Pee eee see oe 31 24 76 3,696 3,699 2,350 
REO OUTE tec Ova fe foe Ey Exe vict bs 2 1 19 1,400 1,371 829 
OHI Ng WOOUES tolas viele OR i exp 11 3 14 1,154 1,225 885 
orn Well, Dike Sis's oo hs ch oM es owe 68 100 167 4,735 3,739 3, 237 
Mowe FUNG: <baaecc ns ot eee woes 2 15 9 976 793 592 
WOrGeNTONOGE ss scat siebe cle Rees 12 10 823 732 397 
Mort Williamlait ns. 4. Seas oo 57 93 478 3,251 2,975 1,758 
Galt 31 30 96 2,120 2,141 
GiarianGEUetee ste cet: sia eee oe vies 4 2 2 5 555 398 
REVION Uwe Sos: Soe ORR Onis. co's as 7 8 17 1,051 1,119 756 
Guelph. oy ted Perce eee es Coe be 53 38 99 2,797 2,611 1,577 
Hamilton......... Ph ATONE weiss 434 339 711 20,881 17,958 11, 657 
ElswkesWuryesse toss s.weehoss. se. 5> 14 20 26 1,670 1,330 1,265 
ANG ESO y, onsets oe «<< vd Mabe es veh 18 11 39 1,126 985 743 
IRA pUSKARINE ith ts sccgeseer ae tans see 57 1 125 1,012 949 376 
Aeenors) eee ees a nebtatn a,» aece 15 9 29 1,189 1,069 502 
Rinpatonin detec ss cco tte lynn nes 67 92 88 2,482 2,113 2,017 
Mipiciand UekOteas << dee wales wa.cke 49 37 100 1,805 1,548 831 
OREN ET ee ne Ole. ck eS var sete 62 42 79 4,479 5, 649 2,858 
eamingionie. ces: ieee eekee. <a) 23 16 40 1,877 2,062 959 
EAR OSSY J. heii nin ts Meeks se bs 4 7 35 919 816 740 
TUStOWELi ces foes red MO hots oc oae 9 13 29 691 629 465 
MGB GN. vac Pili assis «ge. GRE, c acess 291 305 523 6,545 6,957 4,806 
Tong Branchy;-£......4..ceevee.---s- 70 50 98 5,096 4,950 3,069 
Wisdisnd 9. Ges. So. vs ea boeemee car's » 16 6 67 1,800 1,534 1,470 
PN ADATCO hos eeiebmnaicte's sige stellate clan » 7 5 8 1,052 926 879 
DN SWINAL RGU rere mids sc ORB y Boss sie 22 25 12 1,581 1,255 1,136 
Ninsrard Mansi ce... 2.5 bo heute «see ee 32 54 115 3,573 2,982 2,269 
Narth Bay GMs. «22. hocteenex s+ sees 4 6 51 2,701 2,793 1,355 
ALVIS ais tee, eo: 00 Bac oi ahewie sass 53 62 130 1,243 1,037 
Covi idia di, te Ratt os ob GENO en a 13 13 15 1,638 1,332 997 
Oshawa 28 25 93 4,949 4,029 3, 656 
GGA WH dec ROS alse 6s EE Gea csace 782 1,602 1,397 7,851 6,059 5,586 
yen Soundetet: -..b 4. Cee nace 40 5 119 3,463 3,222 2,495 
WPALry BOUNGIA os. gs Octal orn tos 4 1 3 616 483 463 
(Pembroke: Berk. cuss. cs ea Wak seine 67 66 206 2,583 2,397 1,673 
CRUE soak JH to oe 51s AOE ta es 20 15 15 897 944 753 
Peterborough) .:.....52-svrts.-- +6 208 206 70 4,386 3,516 2,875 
Piaton, 25.8 Metie rete ees web eo 15 13 2 877 794 775 
Port. Arthusvece. sled saab osm be 90 103 206 4,895 5,106 2,899 
Port Colborteuii ann cea veee sie be 10 8 15 1,388 1,115 758 
Prosootti. «Obed. cscs oss eats +s be 18 22 1l 1,495 1,517 916 
ER GHETOUT Ls Qi: e's ns bee CP eine ow abe 7 5 22 937 922 725 
St. Catharinegit, os... (see we ok + ops 49 51 120 6,615 6, 706 4,203 
Bis. TOMAR Nisin cats eee umes > 3 b% 30 85 66 1,745 1,419 876 
BPUIG:, ods atiadtaes sco pa eee esis 47 61 68 3, 285 2,775 3,004 
Sault Ste. Maries... ©. b. eee teae sche 161 262 329 3, 604 3,006 1,244 
Simeone: hess... 0'-'emayoes- ae 60 70 7 2,093 1,779 1,342 
Sicix Lookout. 1... s:.t:Meeud sos ecbe 26 9 11 284 305 153 
Smrths Pallets Gos.',. cee ee. oi ob if 3 5 740 621 537 
Stratford. .Gae6. ..... 4... eerie s.nk 18 10 18 1,521 1,569 884 
Sturgeon Falls.%....0 55 ..5eRee. bon an 1 2 4 1,412 1,401 957 
poudburVis tacts. hs Mauss werces 216 440 288 6,498 4,90 2 
Sp te oi eo ee ee 5 | ee 2 40 135 2, 2,562 1,358 
Toronto 3 SAE ae a eee 1,404 1,107 2,921 60, 897 50,427 40,977 
Prenton ope aeds «cots eet mae be 34 28 54 1,260 1,296 952 
Walkerton. Gok. <. fs Hie cess on ctor 22 33 33 1,087 899 757 
Wallacobureth.t ic. <hs.8epdeneesck: 4 6 3 1,037 759 
elland........ 8 76 3,582 3,12 r 
Weston. 2.0800 deci hs AM esi sible 146 142 209 3,305 2,769 2,510 
Windsor i: PAB. f: 5.2 bd Faber 94 93 199 19,501 19,526 9,526 
Woodstock jack AV... -b Spb se otete 4 13 21 1,581 1,656 1,127 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 30, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 

Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
January January January January January January 
80, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 
URTIIUONR ea ie co gcc ce ed hiv ied n.2'e chatienes 1,110 1,128 2,134 35,630 29,424 25,336 
PAEMIICION ciatiy siedirnd PeseTcu ds «+ y eeeeebiel 141 120 184 3,491 2, 866 2,214 
DRIAL This oiviecersis oserwrrwnieinig eooveieceir hed 10 6 39 2,288 1,943 1,475 
SM Pealion Bore cess dens erp cone 12 12 115 359 300 215 
Portage la Prairie:;...:.....325.0i.. 31 34 36 1,795 1,478 1,201 
LNT ee ae RR Os oe A 22 55 30 409 328 162 
DUAN. 5 OREN ads Sos do ROS BPs 804 901 1,730 27, 288 22,509 20,069 
SRB MRGOIROWTAIN: « S40. SeGs.o ss cc's ROS. Oey 590 574 1,152 26,044 21,862 18,533 
rnecOmns <0 < On rhe i, ee. Pas « 26 35 75 702 537 328 
OE BW To es Ae Sead rk che thes 95 89 222 2,043 1,642 1,593 
North Battleford:..........005.2i+- 38 26 2,217 1, 967 1,486 
tye Ae ees eee ee 39 35 97 3,148 2,731 2,132 
AP BOM 8s ahs ld. 630% 174 171 302 6,381 5,301 4,615 


Saskatoon...... 118 116 209 5,503 4, 634 
Swift Current. 30 20 72 1,370 1,089 1,145 
Weyburn.... ¥ 31 43 45 724 606 463 
x ONEROR, eae Bedi tae ede e5 Oh 2% « 39 39 76 3,956 8,355 2,762 
1,698 1,592 2,669 39,218 32,586 25,778 
4 624 583 333 
499 524 992 10,541 8,783 7,609 
4 26 751 521 342 
823 778 1,152 19,540 16,193 11,342 
75 31 156 650 673 317 
97 86 125 3,517 2,923 3,091 
148 130 84 1,812 1,386 1,502 
41 37 91 1,783 1,524 1,242 
1, 023 927 1,835 102,146 95,299 73,720 
2 29 2,913 2,632 2,605 
3 4 19 2,527 2,505 1,970 
30 11 5 1,733 2,122 1,090 
18 9 26 1,647 1,360 529 
8 11 32 1,930 2,173 1,343 
12 12 16 2,407 2,163 1,789 
ee 14 20 15 2,250 2,143 1,895 
PCE eee, oe ee ee ae 8 12 63 782 651 450 
MINNION CHES cor ace pest pete tas Shae 2 5 26 2,046 1,942 1,908 
BBAUIBO che vine Patra t esc bak hak ag 12 12 20 3,087 3,047 2,194 
TSR TAS Batre Gath Shae tbat a 24 15 26 1,906 1,729 1, 623 
New Westminster................... 108 107 119 11,982 12,375 10, 142 
PE ea Rae on SDs 4 aaa? Toe 26 2 25 2,471 2,192 2,194 
Port. Albert t5. bidet iecweeivs ve 14 12 18 2,029 2,205 1,651 
dey BN En RR Bt pe ee eens Bd 59 49 110 3, 200 3,524 2,009 
Lig Oy Ae: hy See i da Ae see 24 18 41 3,278 2,729 1,437 
Lets, Eee Pe i Pee et ie RS ere See ee ee 1 713 692 677 
ol esc TPS Ok SE OS Re 9d ee 21 18 4 1,611 1,299 1,234 
AV RTIAOC EE tars cidahs, Sioen 8,s, ch senate) cle chcers 457 418 937 43,941 38,618 29,818 
ee ek aN ee Rone aire eee as 18 12 10 3,258 2,884 2,547 
ADRES ee E  ae okt oe SE au 108 137 247 5, 808 5,740 4, 236 
28 14 24 627 574 379 
14, 682 14,720 30,493 844, 754 754, 640 560,204 
6, 822 7,450 18,117 677, 163 607,217 447,210 
7,860 7,270 12,376 167,591 147,423 112,994 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1958—1958 

xg Atlantic uebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

*" Total Male Female Region Ree Region | Region | Region 
BSB AP 4 eae ee 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 842,678 | 201,670 112,271 
ORG Berd eae sh die ahe os 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
PUTT OR So fies an: See 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,870 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
eae S, lectins teen 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
TORT, OR. ict Mies» bdo ede «is 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
TOR? Vamonths bi. <.05 shiva. 56, 207 36,059 20,148 4,597 14,297 21,621 10,939 4,753 
1058 tomonth; pF... eat «2 45,177 27,007 18,170 2,808 11,174 18,008 9, 206 3,981 


SS SS ne 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JANUARY, 
1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Neen eee eee eee ee eee se cee neeminianr Hilt) 


Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount of 
Province Number of Benefit on Weeks Paid Benefit 
Beneficiaries Initial and Paid 
Per Week Renewal $ 
(in thousands) Claims 
Newfoundland...........seesecsseceecrecererseeseres 20.7 15,654 91,311 1,998,035 
Prince Edward Island.........++++++++ ae 5.8 3,542 25,733 505, 533 
Nova S00tia. .- eds cic cs ccnctesscveccenevesssinv senses 28.9 19,394 127,248 2,495,571 
New Brunswick.......-:.+e-cssseseeseeeeserrssecenes 36.2 20,590 159,133 3,279,763 
QuBbed, ....ctecneads osegenndneseeaceneneteselenerennes 202.1 131,563 889, 214 18,904,519 
CQEATIG. « on 5 caw tees 5c ee Lae mes Fines s Cane Sneha 187.7 122,323 825,939 17,994, 199 
Maritobasi. so. c2bsesces vena e tone camep omnes sev epaes 28.0 17,337 123, 252 2,630, 103 
Saskatchewan......-ssscccececccseceseceseseeeseseees 20.2 12,128 88,692 1,947,257 
AIDE co oo de cede hoscccnsese ah vinse ced ceteresneeteen 30.8 18,850 135,399 2,986,854 
British Columbia. ......---seeeserereeeerecereeserees 79.4 47,118 349,199 8,017,811 
Total, Canada, January 1958.......+-s+eseseeeeees 639.8 408, 499 2,815,120 60,759,645 
Total, Canada, December 1957.....-.+++++++ee55: 369.0 281,288 1,475,992 31,926,951 


Total, Canada, January 1957.....-..+++e0s++eeeeee 365.0 295,461 1,605,948 33,439, 112 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JANUARY 31, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the register (weeks) Percent-| Jan 

age | 31, 1957 

Province and Sex Total 2 or 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 | Over | Postal otal 
claimants| Less 20 claimants 
834,544 |198,641 |116,152 |272,998 115,814 | 52,783 | 27,796 50,360 40.1 545,981 
678, 802 |159,423 | 93,946 233,200 | 96,871 | 41,883 20,345 | 33,134 43.3 444,052 
155,742 | 39,218 | 22,206 | 39,798 18,943 | 10,900 7,451 | 17,226 26.1 101,929 
37,114 | 10,396 | 6,134 | 12,789 | 3,636 1,887 871 | 1,401 82.0 23,122 
35,678 | 10,039 | 5,924 | 12,442 | 3,459 1,778 806 | 1,230 83.4 22,199 
1,486 357 210 347 177 109 65 171 49.1 923 
7,000 888 877 | 3,970 734 245 115 171 79.1 4,718 
6,007 730 736 | 3,515 636 192 82 116 80.9 4,008 
993 158 141 455 98 53 33 55 70.0 710 
42,090 | 10,926 | 6,983 | 13,182 | 4,749 2,306 | 1,415 | 2,529 59.8 28,914 
37,296 | 9,487 | 6,193 | 12,139 | 4,287 2,025 | 1,171] 1,994 61.7 25,757 
4,794 | 1,489 790 | 1,043 462 281 244 535 45.5 3,157 
45,702 | 8,396 | 5,624 | 19,144] 6,184 2,905 | 1,250} 2,249 70.7 31,570 
39,862 | 7,326] 4,778 | 17,314 | 5,449 2,354 | 1,005 | 1,636 72.9 27,069 
5,840 | 1,070 846 | 1,830 685 551 245 613 56.0 4,501 
253,100 | 57,110 | 33,215 | 89,711 | 36,295 14,464 | 8,055 | 14,250 40.8 167,770 
206,019 | 45,963 | 27,128 | 77,004 | 30,240 11,282 | 5,803 | 8,599 44.5 137,351 
47,081 | 11,147 | 6,087 | 12,707 | 6,055 3,182 | 2,252} 5,651 24.8 30, 419 
250,180 | 68,168 | 34,451 | 70,860 | 30,657 | 15, 690 | 9,823 | 20,531 25.4 151,652 
190,385 | 52,368 | 26,258 | 56,507 | 23,599 11,500 ,908 | 13,245 26.4 114, 269 
59,795 | 15,800 | 8,193 | 14,353 | 7,058 4,190 | 2,915 | 7,286 22.3 37,383 
35,272 | 7,732 | 5,453 | 11,474 | 5,948 1,998 901 | 1,771 36.2 24,249 
97,442 | 5,584 | 3,965 | 9,527 | 5,026 1,595 600 | 1,451 42.4 18,658 
7,830 | 2,148 | 1,488} 1,947 917 403 301 626 14.4 5,591 
25,027 | 5,106 | 3,680] 8,959| 4,323) 1, 656 504 799 55.1 17,613 
21,040 000 | 2,957 | 8,003 | 3,867 1,390 333 490 59.3 14,641 
3,987 | 1,106 723 956 456 266 171 309 33.3 2,972 
41,787 | 11,167 | 6,513 | 11,700 | 6,947 2,796 | 1,023 | 1,641 37.2 26,416 
35,658 | 9,367 | 5,543 | 10,439 | 6,105 2,329 712 | 1,163 39.3 22,551 
6,129 | 1,800 970 | 1,261 842 467 311 478 24.4 3,865 
British Columbia........ 97,272 | 18,752 | 13,222 | 31,209 | 16,396 8,836 | 3,839 | 5,018 33.2 69,957 
Malo: .). teres rec enctet 79,415 | 14,559 | 10,464 | 26,310 | 14,203 7,438 | 2,925 | 3,516 34.4 57,549 
Female. ioiicsincsese8 17,857 | 4,193] 2,758} 4,899] 2,193 1,398 914 | 1,502 27.7 12,408 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 


Province Not 


Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland............. 13, 463 11,525 1,938 18,805 14,149 4,656 5,599 
Prince Edward Island... 2,033 1,773 260 2,825 2,487 338 329 
Nova Scotia 19,426 15,758 3,668 23,337 20,470 2,867 4,121 
ew Brunswic 17,280 13,849 8,431 21,425 18,308 3,117 3,348 
Qaebes. ....0.02% 105,312 79,840 25,472 135,747 120,397 15,350 25,478 
CONGRTI ec ccalstacdseeecsees 123,622 87,688 35,934 145,380 130, 874 14,506 24,874 
MRTG DS crass rei ets coe ws cuteeeves 15,905 12,881 3,024 18,381 16, 288 2,093 2,886 
SIARECIOUOGWAN «icans ous e ciepomane® 10,737 8,916 1,821 13,021 11,199 1,822 2,376 
I DGR CR ence dees Smee visint aWustae eres 19,082 14,159 4,923 22,316 19,647 2,669 4,433 
British Columbia.........0sssee0+ 40,522 31,057 9,465 51,989 45,864 6,125 8,635 
Total, Canada, January 1958... 367,382 277,446 89,936 453,226 399,683 53,543 82,079 
Total, Canada, December 1957 499,213 363,908 135,305 409,820 356,338 53, 482 167,923 
Total, Canada, January 1957... 361,055 289,009 72,046 368,297 325,599 42,698 107,532 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 52,665. 


+ In addition, 50,857 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,670 were s ial requests not granted and 1,373 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,644 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants 
3,929,000 3,530, 800 398, 200 
3,982,000 3,436,000 546,000 
3,987,000 3,414,600 572,400 
3,963,000 3,404,200 558,800 
} 3,808,000 3,434,400 373,600 
3,828,000 3,577,700 250,300 
. 3,892,000 3,687,500 204,500 
3,921,000 3,715, 200 205, 800 
3,925,000 3,716,300 208,700 
3,918, 000 3,691,500 226, 500 
3,913,000 3,645,000 268,000 
3,967,000 3,563,700 403,300 
4,261,400 3,517,400 744,000 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


H hold Coseinds 
: ouseho. ommodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing operation Aeaand 
Service 
JOFI—Yeears..ci.cecccceeredesionscsccens | 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
10562 —Year, ic... 02. nace digs eee 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
LOBS— VAIS views cece occa tees dees vedeaen 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
19B4—YVearcccse sce ccscccadevlccnecceanie | 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
| 
A ne eee Ses omen emer RS Yea HF 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
LOBE—Year, cadscccy soe ce nde ttewsscctase 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
1956—December......-------++++++2++: | 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957—January.........---+-++s = 120.3 117.1 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
Febraarysss<..0 se vie2 rv sere 120.5 117.2 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 
March 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 
April. occsce cys Gates eueninn = ore as 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 126.1 
BY deca anvn ks. Baki cR Nae «riage 121.1 116.7 134.2 108.5 119.2 126.3 
TUNG oe A Oh la cs he Wiens ware Oe 121.6 ALT 134.8 108.4 119.1 126.5 
JOLY. women ccs pa ie see bates amine 121.9 118.2 135.1 108.4 119.6 126.5 
August: ccs. c00 sere ccaccersrstnres 122.6 120.2 135.3 108.2 119.7 126.9 
September........----.-0+sseeeeee 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 127.1 
Oataberiicwcccncsssacte wane? «beams 123.4 121.7 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 
Novoembe®icccsccc cs ove tvepwar snes 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 
December.. ss... scceesssercccsees 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1958—January......0.- 25s 2seeeeecseceers | 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
February... .. 65sec ecvecccecnsene 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 


et ee se ei i ee, pd 2g nin 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee ee 


Total Other 


Com- 
I. . _ |Household «4s 
February| January | February Food Shelter | Clothing Operation per ¥ iy, 


1957 1958 1958 


—— nn 


Services 
(1) St. John’s, Nfld.....-... 00 108.5 110.2 110.6 107.5 111.3 103.1 108.5 120.6 
Halifax Ae AP eT 118.8 120.7 121.2 115.0 130.9 113.9 124.1 127.2 
Saint Jolin, .cccsws. ss sas 122.1 123.5 123.6 116.9 134.7 116.9 121.2 183.1 
Montreal iq oiciemascc oct ele ame 120.5 123.8 124.0 123.8 140.9 105.7 118.7 128.1 
Ottawa owiet.oa.c sho 121.6 123.9 124.3 118.7 144.3 111.6 118.3 130.9 
Toronto.......s6eeeeeeeeeeees 123.4 127.0 127.5 119.6 152.9 112.7 121.1 133.3 
Winnipeg........2.+22--2-20005 118.7 121.9 122.0 119.5 129.6 114.6 116.9 128.3 
Saskatoon—Regina..........-- 117.6 120.3 120.5 117.9 119.8 119.1 122.1 123.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 117.4 119.9 120.2 116.8 123.0 115.1 120.2 126.3 
Vancouver. svcc ces is smi aver 122.5 124.3 124.5 119.6 135.2 111.3 131.0 127.8 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(4) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1957 AND 19581 


Date Number of Strikes Approximate Number Time Loss 
and Lockouts of Workers 
1958* egg ER fibers "| 4ah us Tistimated 
Woven xistence Manth Existence Man-Days |workin g Time 
NPS eet By A er 23t 23 9, 364t 9,364 169,880 0.18 
GDEUAT Ys outs aa ke wa xaely« 19 31 6, 506 13,921 63,400 0.07 
Cumulative Totals...... 42 15,870 233 , 280 0.12 
1957 
POHUAPY Giles As we tenis dy 24 24 7,A77T 7,477 52,680 0.05 
DODPURY Yoo okie ches nels. 3 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Cumulative Totals...... 41 13,274 101,810 0.05 


nnn e ee LE EEE 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 
inser hoe a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain in- 
formation preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1957 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore:—The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘Fatal 
Industrial Accidents in Canada”. 


- 
3 >| © 
bo es #8 
I & u03 hel 
ea Pm Em | sk 
i t Bey no 
El aa |e 
Cause = e % el oe ne g 
2 ilh |B dee | ee | ae % 
5 2|3|2) 8 (2888 & 
= ) S \% a 
| 2iel|z2/ 2] 6 le8 ele]e| 214 
e/ el 2)2/2) 2 Hell el alel2 
80 4 Ral a 5 | Om] & g 5 & 
2S | e&utm | 3oe0 | 1s Go| & | oe We 
Striking Against or Stepping 
On Objects. .....-.e0screcclecseccfemsres|ereres|acserclecs ces ) Se ee aS 8 Reena: oe Tor 
Struck by) 0h... -sceteeess 7 M. |. sae 24 ll 24 1 9 Bl accxee  iSm.. 
(a) Tools, mac ry, 
CTANCS; COs. cessuves|vewess oe er 2 4 rion eee eters eee Were s 2 niinsonsed 
(b) Moving vehicles...... 2 an eo 4 2 12 1 7. Net as pande L Teh abao 
(ec) Other objects........ 5 1a Wckei sate 18 5 Bu We scse 2 AG) cad cokes akD lies 
Caught In, On or Between 
achinery, Vehicles, etc. . 1 tileg.cevichee Mme 4 2 6 3 al RPS Rene IOe be (Ae Stee 
Collisions, Derailments, 
Wrecks, etc........++++++- 9 4 1 6 7 10. de wwns 21 Dalextacs 6 
Falls and Slips.........-.-2+++[-eeeee I 6 7 16 2 Ye eee a ee 6 
fe) Falls onsame level...|......)..-eeejeeeeee[eetees|reeees ) ae RS Prterel yee Sh A Re eo) 
b) Falls to different 
Wa Wels coe arse: cates.) enolase PS Bee 6 7 15 2 0. Nicweadherases GC leet 
Conflagrations, Temperature 
Extremes and Explosions..| 2 |....+-|.++++> 2 6 3 1 BON oy wesdnss ces] atepanl canine 
Inhalation, Absorptions, As- 
phyxiation, etc.......+..-]s.+.++ Reb A 9 6 hdd satate ne ia Pee! Pye Mate Bee fry: F< 
Electric Current...........--. eee Be 1 3 4 4 1 Mites el saa enero 
Over-exertion and Industrial 
TD URGABES ois oes cde os Gove 0,0 |e eee e) soem s] ose’ als ares + 2 1 1 pe ee ere ee oo ae 
Miscellaneous Accidents.......|..+eee)eceeee[eceees[ereees[eerees|eeersetectees 1 1 a eee Oe ee 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1957| 20 26 1 52 44 75 12 50 ll 1 WO  tasxave 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1956| 32 53 8 92 51 103 7 59 20 1 sine 


TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1957 


Industry x, a wo (Q g 3 g ic £ O = 3 
4a vA AZ 2 a n = a) i) 
a ee ee a ee ee eee 0 ee ie aaa le 
Agriculture.........0cccreeeecerseeefeseetefeceeeeleen ses 1 2 6 2 5 3 1 
OBTING..... rc. ee ce eectccnecessccteeiecsereleceens 1 3 6 Bed tee as | Metaalon sys ll 
Fishing and ‘Trapping.......+-scceee[esesec[ececee[ecs oer [ersratevesrelansaealeergrelesessstccs ass 1 
Mining and Quarrying.........+++++> ba 10 2 3 13 3 5 6 8 
Manufacturing.........00eeeeeeeeeeeefeereee|eccens So hate. 9 22 BD) ee eb crasoes 9 
Construction. <.c0cccccccscecs ce ccccchenssine|esee se 1 1 20 28 3 4 9 9 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production 
and Supply......scccscccssvccces[ecesec[ecceneleweres|saemen 1 4 1 1 4 hae ee 12 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 
MUNICAtIONS........ceeeesveseseelevernubere res 3 1 vf 15 1 3 5 12 3 50 
IT AdO koa csc Sivioced voces vlan eee cul Seeder (nna sanns Dee Lenn am 5 By RR aise 1 Fs tee ey 11 
WI ANCO. oc jidd cnc ccce cchtelnadavo dace slice enitly) cwpindahs sine milan sama omnia 1 [imeaes lees tiulees ss danene lbaapae 1 
a ee a ee. ee ere Piirich | rats (concn) Phot 1 13 in ees 3 er 19 
WnclaasiGeds gic... ..c¥adecsesoccesfemeeglevase tl dmass a] t+ meugih» clean apepacs| sige ess Seemalame > tice mele ee os 
Uys) 2:') REO eecectoce ee 17 8 64 | 111 13 19 31 53 8 |311* 


* Of this total 237 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen's Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 74 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal fluctuations in labour 
requirements in Canada. Labour surpluses 
are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9:9, 11-9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5-9 or 6-9 per cent, but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14-0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 

Group 8: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1-9 or 2-4 
per cent, but less than 6-0 or 7-0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2:5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market 
conditions in local areas is obtained mainly 
from monthly reports submitted by each of 


the local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 334. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St: Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roverval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Isles; Sherbrooke includes 
Sherbrooke and Magog; Trois Riviéres 
includes Trois Riviéres and _ Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Oakville, New Toronto, 
Toronto and Weston; Niagara Peninsula 
includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. Cath- 
arines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; 
Vancouver-New Westminster includes Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 109 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the 


civilian non-institutional population of working age. 
area sampling methods in approximately 110 different areas in 
The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional popula- 


month). 


(About 30,000 households chosen by 
Canada are visited each 


tion 14 years of age and over that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking 


work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 


to have a job while applying for another one. _ U ; 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 


Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
Nevertheless, the 


figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 


the labour force by the time the count is made. 


On the other hand, not all the persons who 


are looking for work register at employment offices. 
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